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ADVERTISEMENT. 


“HE following is a tranfla- 
tion of a laborious, and much 
efteemed work, compofed origi- 
nally in Latin, by the ingenious 
and learned Mr Thomas Ruddi- 
man; and, by him, prefixed as an 
Introduction to Mr James Ander- 
fon’s DipLomaTa .ScoTia, (of 
which it is explanatory,) a book of 
high price, exceeding fcarce, and 
only to be found in the cabinets of 
the curious; which has made it lefs 
known than what it deferves. The 
editor has no occafion to expatiate 
upon the value of this perform- 
ance, as that would be rather inju- 
rious to the memory of the author; 
whofe writings have been fo uni- 
verfally efteemed, that his name, 
alone, bears fufficient evidence of 
its worth: he fhall only add, as 
it contains many particulars, which 
may contribute to rectify fome er- 
| roneous 
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roneous opinions, which commonly 
have prevailed, as to feveral hiftori- 
cal facts ; and gives an account of 
the antiquity of writings, value of 
money, and prices of provifions in 
Scotland, in ancient times; the 
knowledge of which appear, at 
prefent, to be more than matter of 
curiofity ; he therefore hopes, that 
the prefent tranflation will not 
be unacceptable to the public. 
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: . T lenoth, gentle reader, 1s’ pit in your * 
hands, a work which has: been framing 

with no lefs expence than labour; and which 

Mr James Anderfen writer to the fignet, had al- - 
moft finified. It is much to have heen wifhed . 
for, that this celebrated gentleman, had been 
permitted to demonftrate the fruits and advan 
tages that the public was about to reap from his 
labours. But fince the Governor of all things 
thought otherwife, who called him from this 
world-to higher things; it will be -fufficient for 
me, who have undertaken the tafk of making a 
preface to another man’s work, if I can explain, '. 
as clearly as poflible, what was the defign of the . 
author in compofing this work. 


f 
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eT. : 
To begin therefore, the caufe of the perfor- 
mance, was fimilar to that which gave occafion 
to another of a like kind of this author ; a deep 
rooted love for his country, which was all his life 
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fixed in his mind. For, in the beginning of 
this century, William Atwood, an Englifhman, 
grafping at a vain reputation among his country- 
men, renewed with a very bad and malicious 
defign, a controverfy long ago laid afide betwixt 
the kingdoms of Scotland and England; and with 
mighty, but futile endeavours, maintained, that 
the kings of Scotland were vaffals to the kings of 
England: and in that book, produced our James 
Anderfon as an evidence to fupport his fictions. 
tle again, to wipe off this unjuft {lain from the 
name of a Scctfinan, and at the fame time, that 
he might free himfelf from the calumnies of 
the man, took up the penjagainft him; and, 
with a laudable endeavour, hot only refutes the 
fophifm, rather than arguments, of his oppo- 
nent; but alfo, with the invincible weight of rea- 
fon, has fo demonftrated, that the power of the 
Scottifh fceptre was free from every foreign yoke, 
that he feems to have put the matter at lait out 
of all difpute, among the more reafonable part of 
the Englith. 

This work of our auther’s was fo acceptable to 
all his countrymen, but efpecially to the parlia- 
ment ef Scctland, that public thank and ample re- 
wards were decreed him on that account. But 
the defire of promoting the honour of his native 
country did not confine itfelf within thefe bounds; 
for, while he refuted Atwo@d’s book, it was ne- 
ceflary for him to turn over and difcufs very ma- 
ny charters and public recerés of both kingdoms 
with the greateft diligence; by which he found 
manv charters, and other inftruments, which not 
only did prove the independent fovereignty of 
the kings of Scotland, but conduced to illuftrate 
further the renown of the kingdom. The keennefs 

of 


P20) 
of his inclination pufhed him on, to fet agoing a 
greater work, which would fhow to his readers, 
the honour and dignity of his native country Scot~ 
Jand. , 

But, he was not ignorant, that he was projec- 
ting a thing, not only difficult to himfelf, but alfo 
of greater expence, than his {mall fortune could 
allow ; he did not undertake the tafk, till he im- 
parted the reafons cf his defign, firft to his friends, 
and then to the {tates of parliament. ‘To whom, 
our author’s defign appeared fo ufeful and honour- 
able, that having confidered it diligeatly, they 
enceuraged him to execute it with expedition ; 


So 
having propofed to him no defpicable reward. | 


ill. 

You have now had, reader, the occafion and 
the beginning of this undertaking. The next 
thing is, to take a view of the feveral parts: 
of the work, and what this gentleman refolved 
with himfelf to execute on each head. 

At the firft, it is probable, that Mr Anderfon 
propofed nothing elfe, than to exhibit fome fpeci- 
mens of charters granted by the ancient kings of 
Scotland, and by others, formed as like the wri- 
ting of the original as was poflible ; and on the 
oppofite page, copies of thefe originals expreffed 
in modern charatters, all fkilfully engraved on 
copper plate. To which, laftly, he fubjoined the 
various characters, and contra cigs or abbrevia- 
tions ufed in thefe times; to facilitate the reading 
of all inftruments of this kind. I believe the au- 
thor at firft, had fettled this as the bounds of his un- 
dertaking ; but afterwards, partly induced by the 
thorough knowledge of the {ubjeét, partly by the 
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veneration he had for it, he fubjoined'the coins | 


and medals, in place of an appendix. 
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The firft, and principal divifion of this book, 
contains a {pecimen of fome felect charters, grant- 
éd or iffued by the kings, or ether principal men 
of Scotland, for three hundred or’ more years, 
that is, fron the year of the Chriftian era, 1094, 
to 1412, continued in repular order. “That the 
author did net continue it beyond’ this laft pe- 
riod, feems to have been chiefly on this ac- 
count, that he perceived that the characters of 
the letters, and the whole form of writing con- 
tinued of the fame fhape; at leaft, liable al- 
moft to no change, (which, however: he ob- 
ferved, had been changeable almoft under each 


king in that more ancient period). »As to what 


belonged. to “thefe later times, our author had 
. enough of the feals of the reft of cur kings, from 
james I. of Scotland to queen Anne, to fubjoin 
to this part. He has added indeed one {ingle char- 

ter of Mary queen of Scots, and of the dauphin 
Francis, her hufband, afterwards Francis the I. 

_king of France. But the reafon of his doing this 
Was, that in that charter, “Francis and Mary 
{tile themfelves king and queen, not only of 
Scotland, but of England and Ireland: which 
thing, chiefly raifed that moft inveterate hatred, 

which nothing lefs thaw the blood of Mary could 
- atone for to Elizabeth of England. 

V. 

‘ But, alth ugh our author’ has defignedly re- 
feained from exhibiting more modern charters ; 
yet, that he has not gone farther back than Dun- 
can 
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can If’s time, is owing to the hard fatality oF 
our ‘affairs, not to his inclination; who, if he 
could have found any older or more ancient than 
thofe in the fearch, he would iene reprefented 
them with fidelity. _ 

After fo great a len oth of time, it cannot by any 
means be defined with certainty, at what pre- 
cife time the ufe of public er private inftruments 
was firft introduced among us. “But the cuftom 
of neighbouring nations, among whom they were 
received for many centuries before, leave us no 
room to doubt, but the fame cuftom prevailed a- 
mong the Scots, long before. the time cf Duncan 
II. or Malcolm Canmere, his father. It is true, 
that Bartholomeus Germaniys, a* moft ingenious 
fearcher into’ thefe matters, is of opinion that, 
tho’ Mabilon exhibits thefe for genuine, which are 
under the Mero- -vingian and Caralo-vingian line 
of the kings of France, are neverthelefs ‘forged ; 
yet, he does not deny, that the cuftom of writing 
public inftruments was received in the fixth cen- i 
tury. “And the reverend George Hickes, moft ex-} 
pert in the antiquities of his own country, altho’ 
he thows, that thofe which are preferved among 
his countrymen, for moft part are {purious; yet, 
he informs us, that the cuftom of making of 
charters and cther deeds, tock its rife among 
_ the Anglo Saxons in the. feventh century: of 
Which ‘he adduces (omitting others) fome  ex- 
amples, to wit, the charter of Ethelbert J. king 
of Kent, a he afferts isthe moft ancient of 
them alt ; alfo of Sebbus king of the Eaft Angles, 
who flourifhed in the year 680 ; and of Lotharius 
king of Kent, to the monaftery of Recuve, A. D. 
679. 

But, if the ufe of charters of this kind prevaul- 

ed 
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ed among our neighbouring nations fo many cen- 
turies back ; it is not eafily to be imagined, that 
the knowledge, and confequently the ufe of them 
fhould come to us fo late as the eleventh century. 


VI. 
But if any one fhould complain, that barbarifm 


(which we fhall not altogether deny, moft part- 
ly prevailed over our nation in thofe ancient 
times) ftoodin the way of the ufe of charters 
being fooner introduced among us; We may re- 
-tort, not without reafon, the neighbouring nations 
of the Saxons to have been no lefs barbarous. 


Surely, Bede, the ancienteft of their writers, 


“bears teftimony, that the Scots embraced Chrifti- 


anity long before the Saxons; who fays, that 


‘Palladius was firft fent bifhop -by pope Celeftin 


to the Scots believing in Chrift, in the year 


=) 


430; and the fame author writes, that it was 


not till 160 years ‘thereafter i. ¢. 590, that the 
Englifh nation embraced the Chriftian faith, by the 


miniftry of Anguitin the monk, fent for that pur- 


pofe tothem. Every body allows, that with the 
purity of religion, ‘the ufe of learning or letters 
was introduced; which were very rare, or not at. 
allin this ifland before; and, together with it, a 
more polifhed manner of life. “I will not deny, that. 
this ferocity of manners, which was very great, 
and univerfally among almoft all the inhabitants 
of this ifland, could not be foftened in the courfe 
of many years, even centuries, after the light of 
the gofpel {prung up or was acknowledged. And 
it might happen, that the grievous diffention which 
fo long continued between the Scotch and En- 
glih about the obfervation of Eafter, and the 
tonfure of the clergy, and fome other rites, might 

make | 
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make the one nation differ from the other in 
following their manners and inftitutions. And 
therefore, that the ufe of deeds and charters, 
which the Anglo Saxons had received from the ¢ 
Gauls, the latter from the Italians, and others, } 
{pread itfelf fomewhat later among the Scots. 
_ But after that Soceeriy was fopite through 
almoft all Britain; and almoft all the nations there- 
of, except the Britons, paffed under the rites re- 
ceived in the Roman church, which was accom- 
plihed, as Bede bears teitin nony, about the be- 
ginning of the eighth century. It is not abfurd 
to believe, that the kings of Scotland and others, 
chiefly the followers of the monks, who not Ion 
after put themfelves under the patronage of the 
Roman pontiff, by degrees gave into other cere- 
monies and rules of life received by thefe follow- 
ers. 


t VIL. 

It is certain, that about the end of this centu- 
ry, that.is, the year 791, that moft ancient and 
mof{t famous league of amity betwixt the Scots 
and French, is faid to have been entered into ; | 
and which, al our writers relate, was confirmed | 
by public inftruments on both fides. To omit the 
more modern of them, John Fordun thus exprefi- 
ly writes concerning that treaty : 

‘6 At laft, Charles the great, king of the Franks, 

“<< fending forth ambaffadors every where, certain 
7 of whom were fent to Achaius king of Scots ; 
<< to whom he fent back his ambaffadors, that 
© they might confirm the convention and pactions 
<< of the league entered into, under equitable COn= 
“< ditions ; and, that thefe oe reduced into writ- 

“* em 
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cep. 
« ten indentures, might be fealed by appr obation 
$< of both, kings.” : 
¥ am not ignorant, that ‘this ancient league be- 
twixt Charles the great and our king Achaius, 
isheld'in ridicule by fome, chiefly, by Thomas 
Rymer the Englith hiftoriographer, and Atwood 
above named; who contend, that there was no’ 
teague of friendfhip betwixt the Scots and French 
more ancient than the time of Robert II. or at leaft, 
of John Bahiol. -But Sir Robert Sibbald has ren- 
dered their endeavours in this affair fruitlefs; who, 
by a differtation concerning this league, has pro- 
ved, in my opinion, beyond ‘controverfy, that 
that league had its beginning in the time of Charles 
the great. And the moft celebrated and knowin go 
of our antiquarians, Sir a Dalrymple, in his 
collections, Patrick Abercromby, in his Scots war- 
riors, and before them. Sir George Mackenzie; 
in his defence of the royal line, again{t the bifhops 
of St Afaph and Peterburgh, likewife refute moft 
fully and folidly, the errors of Hugh Ware and 
Roderick Oflaherty, who deprive the Scots in 
Britain of this leagne, and give it to the Irifh. 
As to what concerns the conditions of this league, 
I will not ‘affirm, that thefe oiven us by Hector 
Boece, David Chalmers, or by Veremund the Spa- 
niard, a writer co-temporary with our Malcolm 
III. are genuine. The opinion of Thomas Innes, 
avery learned and ingenious fearcher into the 
antiquities of his country, is nearer the truth ; 
who is of opinion, that that Veremund was an 
impofition, which did not make its appearance 
before the fifteenth century, and that the articles 
taken from that treaty betwixt Scotland and 
France, bear marks of the condition, and genius 
ofa later age; and therefore is to be efteemed 
altogether 


bad 

altogether fictitious. However this be, theré‘is® 
nothing to hinder, us to credit the league itfelf 
to be genuine; being approven of by {fo many 
ancient writers. It is no flight fupport to this 
matter, that during the reign of Charles the great, 
the univerfity of Paris was principally founded 
by two Scotfmen; which is afferted, not only by 
our own, but by foreign writers, as well as Englith. 
Pafling over this, that in this, and the follow- 

ing century, fome monafteries were founded and 
enlarged by men of our nation, as Marianus Scotus 
atte{ts, who flourifhed about the year 1069, and 
by others. The fum of what we have faid a- 
mounts to this, that the kings of Scotland in the age 
of Charles the great, not only eftablithed amity with 
him, but upon the authority of Eginhard (Ais /e- 
cretary) confirmed the fame, by letters to him. 
And fince, moreover, the mott celebrated uni- 
verfity of Paris, and many very renowned mo- 
nafteries over Europe, gratefully acknowledge 
their beginning and increafe to Scotfmen ; it is 
very agreeable to reafon, that we may believe, 
that the cuftom of writing charters was in ufe in j 
thefe times, in the end of the eighth or begin- ~ 
ning of the ninth century: for it fcarcely can be 
thought, that nations, betwixt whom fo ftrict a 
relation had interveened, fhould not communicate 
to each other the rites and inftitutions fo ufeful » 
to mankind, . 


Vid, 

But here, fome one may fuggelt, if the cuftom of 
compofing inftruments of this Rand was received a- - 
mong us inthe time of Charles the great, it is {carce 
credible, that of fo many, there frould not remain 
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one of the two following centuries, 7. ¢. betwixt 
791 to 1094. But, though at firft fight, there 
may feem much weight in this argument, to 
weaken our opinion 1n “this affair ; there are not 
wanting great and weighty reafons, which do al- 
moft entirely enervate and deftroy the force of it. 

And firft, indeed the antiquity of the thing itfelf, 
which is above 900 years ago, is to be comput- 
ed; for it is not eafily to be imagined, that the o- 
riginals of thefe inftruments could efcape the de- 
{truction of all-confuming time. And hence it is, 
chiefly, that the moft learned Germanius, in that 
difcuffion above-mentioned, concerning the ancient 
charters of the king's of France, denies fuch of 
them as are admitted by Mabilon in his book, De 
re Diplomatica, not only under the Mero- -vin- 
gian, but alfo under the Caralo-vingian race of the 
kings of France, that is, under Charles. the 
great, Ludovicus Pins, and others, of the fecond 


race of the kings of the Franks, to be genuine :, 


his: words are, ‘* For thefe charters as they were 
«¢ written on the Egyptian Papyrus, on bark, on 
«¢ fins, which are fub{tances perifhable of them- 
<¢ felves ; it is incredible, that for fo long a pe- 
<< riod of time, they fhould have remained unhurt 
<‘ from moifture,. mouldinefs, mice, and other 
‘¢ plagues of the like kind.” 

And fecondly, though we may grant, that by 
care and vigilan ice, it might happen,. that a few of 
thefe ancient monuments fhould have efcaped the 
teeth of moths and book-worms, and other inju- 


ries of age ; there yet remained another, and no — 


lefs grievous evil with which they had to ftrug- 
gle ; I mean thefe numberlefs and continual wars, 
by which our nation, as much as any other, was 
diftreffed for a long feries.of years; either among 
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ourfelves, or with neighbouring mations, Picts, 
Danes, and Englith, amidit the flaughter of fo 
many men, the repeated deftructicn cf fo many 
cities; it rather feemsto be more jurprifing, that fo 
many original charters fhould have been prefer- 
ved till our time ; than if all thefe wrote in former 
ages fhould have totally perifhed. 

Thirdly, To this rage of war, which lays wafte 
and fpoils every thing, there was anew addition, 
by that moft enr aged enemy of the Scots, Edward I. 
king of England; who, nct content with having: af- 
flicted our nation with a moft unjuft, and at the 
fame time, a moft cruel war for many years; who, 
when he anxioufly defired, but he was not able, to 
impofe the yoke of fervitude upon a people, o- 
therwife moft brave, and particularly tenacious 
of liberty ;. at length, bent his whole mind, if 
poffible, .to abolish the memory of. the Scot- 
tifh name. With this defign, to ufe Buchanan’s 
words, ‘*-He erafed our ancient laws, hiftories, 
<‘ and leagues; and took care te deftroy the an- 
<¢ cient monuments, left us either by the Ro- 
<¢ mans, or erected by the Scots; tranfported 
‘< all our learned men of letters into England ; and 
<< fent to London the marble ftone, in-which, the 
“¢ vulgar were. of opinion, that the fate of the 
ba kingdoms waspiaced; neither left he any things 

remaining, which cou id ftir up generous fpirits, 
<¢ orrevive the remembrance of their former happy 
<¢ condition.”’ We have other of our hiftorians a- 
grecing with, or rather going before Buchanan in 
this. As to the public records, the thing fpeaks 
for itfelf; none are found in the archieves of the 
kingdoms, but what are pofterior to the age of that 
Edward. Of the more ancient that were carri- 
ed away to England, many are faid to be yet pre- 
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*ferved in the Tower of London; but it is more 
“than probable, that by far the greater part of 
them, and among thefe fome, which perhaps were 
written in thofe ages whereof we have fpoken, 
‘long ago, either -perifhed by the carelefinefs or 
malice of the enemy, which the Englith general- 
ly were. 

Fourthly, The reformation, put,-as it were, the 
finifhing hand to the deftruction of old writings a-: 
mong us: for although nothing was more-excel- 
lent, or more conducible for the public. good, than 

‘ that divine worthip fhould-be called back to its pri- 
mitive ftate and purity. It happened however, 
that this thing was not gone about under the pro- 
tection of the fupreme power, but at the nod of 
the populace, in amobbilh manner: thence it came 
to pals, that the common - rabble, who are go- 
verned with a blind and unbridled fury, not. by 
fober refolutions, when they thought that the fu- 
perftitious rites of the.Papifts, could not be re- 
formed otherwife ;' led on: by a wicked fuperfti- 
‘tion, poured forth their rage againit the monafte- 
ries; laid wafte with fimilar deftruction, the anci- 
ent books and charters, and other furniture found 
in them. "When the miferable monks and priefts 
beheld what was a-doing ; defpairing of their af- 
fairs, emigrated from their country, and carried a- 
‘way with them every thing of the moft valuable kind 
' that could: be faved from that fhipwreck, and a- 
mong the reft, their chartulart ies, and other monu- 
ments of the like fort, carrying them away to 
foreign countries, never to return’ more ‘to Scot- 
“land. ; 
Ix, 

Thave dwelt longer, perhaps, than was proper, 
: in reviewing thefe cruel difafters, which have be- 
fallen 


Doptd 
“fallen charters among us; but I have done it for 
“two reafons. Firft, That I might fhow, that it 
has not happened: by the floth or ignorance of my 
- countrymen; (which many are perfuaded of) but 
by our lamentable fate,that fo few of the more 
ancient monuments of our nation now are extant. 
And next, that I might incite, as much as I could, 
our countrymen to preferve thefe that do remain, 


with the greater care; and to exhibit to public 


-view, others which lie hid in the cabinets of pri- 
vate perfons, at home and abroad, for the honour 
-of the kingdom and public benefit. This was the 
{cheme principally propofed by Mr Anderfon; who 
laboured with fo great diligence to difcover them, 
-and to illuftrate our affairs ; that what he could not 
“find at home, he fought for abroad, and fearched e- 
very where. It is not our bitinelS, in this place, to 
{peak of his collections which he made, to clear up 
the moft intricate hiftory of Mary queen ef Scots. 
‘It more nearly concerns our purpofe, what he him- 
felf tells in his treatife on the independency of the 
-crownof Scotland: that he had received and publifh- 
ed from the chartulary of Durham, to which he got 
eafy accefs, with the ereateit genercfity, the o- 
‘riginal charters of three of our kings, Duncan II. 
Edgar, and Alexander I.; originals of which, 


could. be found no.where elfe, and which are ex- } 


hibited firft in his collection. And from hence a- 
rifes another argument, confirming that which we 
faid before ; viz. That the origin of charters was 


more ancient than the eleventh, and I add, than ' 


‘the tenth century. Since it cannot be doubt- 
ed, bat that thefe three princes had granted very 
many more charters, befides thefe few which we 
owe to foreigners, in the fpace of 30 years; for 
fo many years clapfed betwixt 1093, in which 
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Duncan began to reign, to 1124, when Alexan- 
der I. ended his reign, all which might perith by 
thefe accidents which we have related: fo that 
there is no wonder, that the other charters grant- 
ed by the preceding kings of Scotland, fhould fink 
under the like ee and - during vs interval 
of time. 

But, that all thefe things may appear the more 
plain, I thought it would not be foreign to my-. 
purpofe ; if, by fearching back from the age of Dun- 
can, the period of time, I might difcover particu-. 
larly from our own, and from the writings of o- 
thers, whatever might feem to give light to in- 
guirers, about the antiquity of charters among us. 

- And firft, though there exifts no where, — gen 
nuine charters of our king Malcolm II.*the father 
of Duncan II.; yet the chartulary book of the ab- 
bacy of Dunfermline monaftery, founded byhim, 
feems to fignify, that there were fome granted: by 
him; for in this book, the grants of king Willi- 
am, Alexander II. and HI. confirming his grants, 
and the grants and privileges of his predeceffors 
to this monaftery, generally refer to the gifts 
madeto this religious houfe by Malcolm HI. St 
Margaret his ies as well as thofe by David I. 
and Alexander I. their fons; and which are faid 
to be contained in writing. Likewife, in the book 
of the priory of St Andrews, a book of venerable 
antiquity, the following is to be found, “ King 
«¢ Malcolm and Margaret queen of Scotland, de- 
voutly, beftowed . the village of Ballechriftin 
to almighty God, and to the Culdees of Loch- 
 levin, with the fame privileges.” 7. e, thofe 
the writer had mentioned in his former chapters ; 
and, it is very likely, that this gift was confirmed 
not only by words, but by writing. 
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That which partly adds credit to ‘this, is, that 
in the fame book, mention is made of Macbeth, 
. who reigned immediately before Malcolm III.; 
and which feems to raife the antiquity of charters 
higher among us. It is in thefe words, ‘ Mac- 
‘€¢ beth fon of Finluch, beftowed for fupplication 
of prayers, and Gruecht daughter of Bodhe, 
_king and queen of Sons Kirknefs, to al- 
<< mighty God, and to the Keldees of the ifland 
of Lochlevin, with its bounds and marches, 
‘¢ Thefe are the bounds and marches of Kirknefs, 
and the fmall village called, Porthmokanene, 
from the place Monlocadhan, to the river called 
Levin; and in breadth, from the road which 
“<¢ lead to Hinhirkethyn, to the Irifh ftone; and 
<‘ in length,’ &c. And a little after, concern- 
ing the fame king and queen. ‘¢ The village of 
“< Kirknefs, was ‘beftow red, with its whole privile- 
ge, on God almighty and the Culdees, free of 
any gift, burden, or exaction, due to the king 
or king’s fon, to the theriff, or to any one ; 
and free of the burden of repairing bridges, 
fervice in the army, or of hunting; that is 
beftowed out of a view of piety, and for fup- 
‘<< plication of prayers to almighty God.” For 
thefe words contain fuch.a minute defcription of 
both the place itfelf, and of the immunities belong- 
ing toit, that they ee em to be taken not from cral 
tration, but from written charters. | 


a 
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XI. 

But there is the lefs need for us to labour to 
prove, that the cuftom of writing charters was 
received among the Scots in the age of Mac- 
beth; fince the charter of his grand father Mal- 
soins Ild. (if really his) does ailord a much ftrong- 
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er proof, as it is more ancient; by which, he 
fixed Murthluch, a village in Baniff-fhire, to be 
the bifhop’s feat, which was afterwards tranflated 
to Aberdeen. We have a copy of this charter in 
the ancient chartulary of Aberdeen, and which 
Sir James Dalrymple fays, he faw in other an- 
cient collections ; of which (if it be Malcolm IId’s) 
is the oldeft ever I faw. 1 have thought proper to 
fubjoin here an exact copy of it. 

“¢ Malcolm, king of Scots, to all hone{ft men,~ 
<< clergy, and laity: Know, that I have given, and 
“¢ by this my charter confirmed, to God, and the 
“¢ bleffed virgin, and all faints, and to bifhop 
« Beyn*of Murthluch, the church of Murthluch ; 
<¢ that the bifhop’s feat may be built there, with 
« my lands ef Murthluch ; the church of Cloveth, 
‘¢ with the land; the church of Dulmeth, with 
* its land; as free as 1 have held them, and in 
“‘ pure and perpetual alms: myfelf witnefs, at 
“‘ Forfar, 8th October, the year of may reign 
the 6ths* 

I have faid, if this be a true charter of Malcolm 
IId’s, for the reverend and fkilful antiquarian Willi- 
am Nicolfon bifhop of Carlifle, afcribes the erection 
of this bifhopric, expreily to Malcolm II. which, 
df true, this inftrument is neceflarily of that Mal- 
colm III, net II. But fince all our writers, (as 
Dalrymple juftly reafons) confiantly affert, that 
the renowned and décifive victcry over the Nor- 
Wwegians, was obtained by that Malcolm iL. at 
that place; it fcarce can be doubted, but that 
that bifhopric of Murthluch, afterwards of Aber-. 
deen, had its beginning under this ae add to 
this, that it is faid inexprefs words, in that fame 
book of Aberdeen; ‘ That in the time of Mal- 
* colm king of Scotland, fon of Kenach, the E- 
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*«pifcopal fee was firft fettled by the fame Mal- 
“ colm at Murthluch,” &c. But all our hiftorians 
bear witnels, that Malculm II. not II. was fon 
of Kenneth III. laft of that name, king of Scot- 
land. It is not to be denied, that this is faid to 
have been done in the year 1070, but Sir James 
Dalrymple prefumes this proceeds from the mif- 
take of the writer of the manufcript, who has put 
1070 for roro, that the year 1010 correfponds 
with the 6th year of the reign of Malcolm II. in 
which this charter was granted; but the year 
1070 falls not unto the 6th but 13th of Malcolm 
Ill. ; fo that if the year of Chrift, correfponding 
to the 6th year of Malcolm III. was to have been. 
marked, it ought'to have been written 1063, not 
1070. I omit other reafons brought by that gen- 
tleman for his opinion, as of lefs weight; I on- 
ly add this, that the tranflation of this bifhopric, 
by our David I. to ARETE ON and the endow- 
ment with ample privileges and rents, feems to 
have been the reafon why the {mall beginning 
thereof, at Murthluch, has been mentioned by 
our writers. 


XII. 

I muft confefs, two diiliculties occur to me on 
this fubjedt. Firit, That before the tranflation of 
this bifhop’s fee to Aberdeen, there are only 
mentioned three bifhops, Beyn or Beanus, (un- 
der whom, in the above-mentioned charter, it is 
faid to have been founded,) and Donertius, and 
Cormachus. Neither does it feem probable to 
fome, that three bifhops, in a continued feries, 
fhould have pretided in the church of Murthluch, 
from 6thof Malcolm H. to the oi Ba of Da- 
vid I. that is, from 1010, to 1124, by this means, 
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‘each of them behoved to have held the bithopric 
38 years, which is not eafy to believe, fince men 
only advanced in life, ufed to be preferred to fuch 
an office : but this difficulty may be obviated more 
than one way; for it may be faid, in the firft 
place, that fome time might interveen, from the 
death of the preceding bifhop, to the election of 
the fubfequent one; which was not uncommon in 
thefe days. Secondly, Ne¢ctanus, who is reckoned. 
fourth bifhop of that fee, in whofe time, the 
tranflation of the Epifcopal fee was made to 
Aberdeen, may be faid to have fat feveral years 
at Murthluch, before he went to Aberdeen. 
Thirdly, It 1s by no means contrary to nature, 
that men, of the greate{t febriety, which the bi- 
thiops of thofe times were, might prolong life, one 
after the other, for as many years as are computed 
in the forefaid period. Certainly Hector Boece, 
who wrote a particular book of. the lives of the 
bifhops of Aberdeen, thinks he afferts nothing 
contrary to belief, or the common lot of human 
aifairs, when he attributes 31 years to Beanus, 
43 to Donertius, and laftly, 38 years to Corma- 
chus. But thefe numbers joined together, make 
up 112; that is, from the year roro to the year - 
¥¥22, in which laft year, Nectanus was placed 
bithop of Murthluch, and afterwards tranflated to 
Aberdeen ; the fee being changed by David I. in 
the year 1126, as is aflerted by Boece. 

But another, and a much ftronger ar oument 
than the firft, is fuggefted again{t the charter of 
Malcolm IJ. from the words in the end of i, 
tefie meipfo. For Mabilon remarks, that this 
form was firft introduced by Richard I. king of 
England, and derived to later kings; who fur- 
ther adds, that this form was peculiar, and ne- 
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ver ufed, unlefs in matters of leffer confequence, 
and which required inftant execution. Thence, 
fome charters of the kings of France feem to be’ 
fufpicious; chiefly from this, that they end by this 
form of words. I muft confefs there arifes a great 
prejudice from this teftimony of fo great a man, a- 
gainft the authenticity of this charter ; but as it is of 
that kind of proof called negative, nobody will e- 
- {teem it altogether invincible; for fo many, and fo 
various forms and cuftoms of {peaking and writing 
have come into ule, and gone into difufe, that it 
can fcarcely be afcertained what was cr was 
not received in one century, by any other me- 
thod, than by comparifon with other writings of 
the fame age. And fince there remains now no 
other charters, except that one alone, concerning 
which there is a doubt ; it feems not juft or con- 
{onant to reafon, to give judgment, or decide the 
cuftoms of former by thefe of after times ; and 
fo to determine concerning the authenticity of 
inftruments written in fo diftant a period; add 
to this, one thing worth obfervation, that it is 
not likely, that the Scots in framing their char- 
ters, fhould leave that plain and obvious cuftom 
of writing, which they had feen prevail in e- 
very inftance of charters of their own country, 
and fhould adopt an unufual form, made ufe of 
only by the Englifh nation, if we are to credit 
Mabilon. But this particular form was not fo pe- 
culiar to the kings of England, but that the Scots 
might not fometimes adopt it. For it appears 
from Rymer’s Federa, that our Alexander II. 
and Il. alfo John Baliol ufed this fame form fome- 
times in their letters. But we fhall leave this 
fubject to the judgment of others mere verfant 
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matters. 


XIII. 

The next thing that offers itfelf in this difquifi- 
tion, is fome inftruments of the bifhops of St An- 
drews mentioned by our writers; which, if true 
and genuine, carries back the ufe of charters among 
us, not only beyond Duncan Il. that is beyond 
the year 1094, but fome of them feem to go be- 
yond even the age of that Malcolm H. of whem 
we have made mention above. Two of.thefe 
are mentioned by Sir James Balfour, lyon. king 
at arms in Scotland, during the reign of Charles 
I. who was a {killed fearcher into antiquities. Re- 
mains and fragments of the re{t, appear to me to 


be preferved in the book of the Priory of St An- 


drews formerly mentioned; of. both of thefe I 


- moult {peak in their order. 


And firft, Sir James. Balfour,in the manu- 
{cript concerning the lives of the bifhops of St An- 
Lee written with his own hand, preferved in 
the advocates library.at Edinburgh, treating of 
Kellach Il. whom he makes.g4th. bifhop of that 
place; fays, he had-feen a charter’ granted by 
that bifhop to the Culdees of Lochlevin, in which 
he calls himfelf Greateft Bifhop of the Scots. And 
of Maldevin,» whois placed 6th in order, he 
writes, that he confirmed that donation granted 


by his predeceffors to St Servanus, and to the 


Culdees .of: Lochlevin. ‘* Of the patrimony of 
“¢ Portmohack and Kilgad, \ying near the hofpital 
<¢ de fonte Scotia, (Scotland well),”’ and adds, that 
he in that Charter, calls himfelf the humble minif- 
ter‘of the church ‘of St Andrews. ° Since our plan 


‘requires, that we treat a little more diftin¢tly con- 


cerning 
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éerning both thofe charters, we then firft inquire 


particularly into their authenticity, and then of the 
time in which they were written. 


3 XIV. 

And firft, the teftimony of a man of probity 
and learning, feems futhciently to fatisfy us 
from doubting of their authenticity. Sir James 
Dalrymple formerly mentioned, endeavours to 
wender fufpicious the authority’ of the firft, 
chiefly becaufe, that the. title aflumed by the 
bifhop of Maximus Scotorum Epifcopus, is a title 
more agreeable to a Roman pontiff than to a bi- 
fhop of St Andrews; but this reafon, in my judg- 
ment, ought to be efteemed as very weak, ra- 
ther as nothing, to deftroy fo clear a teftimony: 
for fince, in ancient times, the bifhops of St An- 
drews were always without controverfy, reckoned 
to have held the firft place, that is, they were 
efteemed higheft and greateft; what, pray, 
fhould hinder them to affume to themfelves the 
prerogative belonging to fo great an office in their 
_charters ? Surely, from the beginning of Chrifti- 
anity, and the {preading of churches through the 
world, it was well ordered, that fome one bi- 
- fhop in each province, whofe more advanced age, 
or the election of the reft, or which was moft u- 
fual, the rank of the city in which he had fixed 
the fee, fhould intitle him to prefide over the reft 
in calling of councils and fynods; who, for this 
reafon, was called rirst or. Primus, and was 
acknowledged aud honoured by his fuifragans, as 
“their head and chief. He-was the fame called in 
after ages, Archbifhop, Metropolitan, and Primate. 
But, that we may come clofer to the point, there 
are other weighty documents, that this cuftom of 

calling 
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ealling the bifhop of St Andrews, Firft, or Chief, 
is fuffciently ancient. The firft, and moft re- 
markable, is, that which we have in John Fordun, 
or his Continuator, Walter Bowmaker in his Sco- 
tichronicon, and Andrew Winton in the life of 
king Indulphus, . concerning the Cafe in which the 
Gotpels were preferved in their days in the church 
of St Andrews, which was ornamented with {ii- 
ver plate, and this diftich engraven upon it, which 
they faw, viz: 


_Hune evangelii thecam conftruxit aviti 


Fothad, qui Scotis primus Epifcopus eft. 
ENGLISHED. 


‘Fothad, the chief bifhop among the Scots, made 
this Cafe for the ancient Gofpels. 


-Manufcripts, indeed, vary in -writing thefe 
-verfes, in other manufcript copies of Fordun, we 
find avites and avitus, but in Winton and Hearne’s 
edition of Fordun, we. find it put. contrary to the 
rules of verfe, thus: 

Fodach, qui primus Scotie Epifcopus erit. But 
in the excerpts fromthe regifter of the priory of 
St Andrews, that whole matter is narrated much 
clearer, thus; “‘,.The-bifhop. of St Andrews is 
«called bifhop.of the Scots; and, fo they are to 
© be found called in ancient and modern writings, 
~-€ chief bifhops of the Scots; therefore, Fothad, the 
« bifhop, caufed write upon the Cafe of the Gofpels 
“ (the above diftich). So now alfo, in vulgar and 
~“€ common way of {peaking, they are called E/cep 
“¢. Mban, that -is, Alban bifhops ; ; fo they are called 
» & by pre-eminence, by the whole of the Scot’s bi- 
shops, 


: 
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“¢ fhops, who are them/e/oes named from the place 
“over which they prefide.”? Thus it is plain, 
aviti not avitus, was infcribed on that Cafe, for the 
word aviti refers to the word evangeliz, not to Fo- 
thadus ; who, if he himfelf had caufed write this 
diftich, could by no means call himfelf avitus, 
that is prifeus or vetufius, old or ancient. Whe- 
ther primus or fummus be the foundeft reading, 
it matters not; for the thing ftill recurs to the 
fame, whether of the two Fothadus be honoured 
with. But, that the bifhops of St Andrews, in anci- 
ent times, were ufed to be called Sumi, is put 
beyond all doubt, by that remarkable epiftle 
concerning the primacy of the fee of York, in 
Scotland, by one Nicolaus, to Eadmerus, 4 the 
grace of God, bifbop elet of the fee of St 
Andrews, written during the reign of Alexan- 
der I. in thefe words, ‘‘ The church of York 
<‘ gave up claiming the primacy of Scotland, 
“‘ which, how can it have? whenthe bifhep of St 
© Andrews is defigned Summus Pontifex Scote- 
“< rum ; but he is not chief, unlefs he be above o- 
““ thers; but he that is above other bifhops, what 
“is he elfe than heal altho’ the barbarity 
<¢ of the nation know not the honour of the Pas- 
<< wm. If ever, I fay, the bifhop of York had fuper- 
‘‘ eminence over him who is called chief bifho 

“¢ of his nation, he would now, not only be Metro- 
“¢ politane, but even Primate of another kingdom.” 
Moreover, from this epiftle, whofe author was 
Nicolaus, prior of Wigorn, who died, as Wharton 
thinks, in the year 1124; we have the ftrongeft 
evidence, and ‘by the by, almoft invincible, from 
an adveriary an Englifhman, concernining the 
immunity of the Scottifh church, from the jurif- 
eiction of the church of York. For which reafon, 
E-wonder that Sir Robert Sibbald, in his book con- 
cerning 
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cerning the independency of the kingdom and 
church of Scotland, otherwife excellently writ- 
ten, fhould not have mentioned this epiitle pu- 
blifhed twelve years before; what increafes the 
wonder more, is, that Sir Robert Sibbald adduces 
in the fame treatife, from Tom 2d, Wharton’s 
works, the charter by Turftinus bifhop ef York, 
which immediately follows that epiftle of Nicola- 
us, concerning the confecration of Robert, bi- 
fhop of St Andrews; of which, I cannot conjec- 
ture any other reafon, than that the copy made 
ufe of by that gentleman, had wanted the leaves 
containing the epiftle of Nicolaus. That Sir James 
Dalrymple fhould pafs over in filence, (while 
treating of the immunity of the Scottifh church) 
this epiftle of Nicolaus, though he cites fome o- 
ther things from Wharton’s works. The reafon. 
difcovers itfelf clearly, becaufe he perceived that 
. there were many things in that epiftle, and chief-: 
ly the words which we above adduced, much: 
contrary. to his reafoning. 
But to return to our purpofe, fince it is fuffi-» 
ciently clear, from what is faid, that the bithops 
of St Andrews, almoit from their firft origin, 
were ufed to be ftiled, Firft or chief bifhops of 
the Scots; it truly feems i impertinent and againit 
reafon, that they fhould be hindred from affum- 
ing a title, by which others were honoured. 
For if they were allowed to call themfevles Sum- 
mi, why fhould they not be allowed to {tile them- 
felves Maximi, (fince this laft word is of the 
fame force and fignification.) ‘It is certain, thofe 
who prefided over holy things, were ftiled Pon- 
tinces Maximi; which title all the emperors did 
affume, from Julius Czfar to Conftantine the 
great. From about the time, that impious ce-. 
_remonies; 
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remonies of the Pagan gods being rejected, and 
the purity of the Chriftian religion protected, 
or confirmed by laws through all the Roman em- 
pire; the management of divine worfhip was 
only permitted to men chofen and ordained for 
that office, and the title of Pontifex Maximus, or 
Summus, (Aigh prieff) was transferred to the 
firft Bifhops of each province. Thence the Ro- 
man bifhops almoft always call themfelves Ponti- 
fices Maximi, for many centuries back, in their 
coins and in{fcriptions. But if thefe Roman priefts, 
who for a long time arrogated to themfelves the 
bifhoprics of the catholic church, and therefore 
called themfelves peremptorily Pontifices Maximi; 
why fhould it not be lawful for thefe who. prefi- 
ded over the bifhops, in each nation or province, 
to call themfelves frequently Swmmi vel Maxim 
(chief or greateft) bifhops of that nation or pro- 
vince? As to the bifhops of the Scots, another 
and particular reafon prefented itfelf, why fuch of , 
them as prefided over the reft, fhould take to 
themfelves this title, was, that according to the 
tef{timony of all our writers, in thefe ancient times, 
there were no certain bounds affigned to our bi- 
fhops, but each went about his office where occa- 
fion offered : by which it happened, that he who 
prefided over the reft in dignity, might the more 
eafily be diftinguifhed from thofe, who were in 
general called bifhops of the Scots, it feemed ne- 
ceflary for him to take the appellation of ‘Suzz- 
mus or Maximus. 1 know, that in after times, 
when each came to have his proper fee and ter- 
ritory in Scotland affigned to him, that the bi- 
fhops of St Andrews frequently were accuftomed 
to ftile themfelves bifhops of the Scots, omitting 
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the word Maximus (chief.) Of which thing, the 
charters before written, in the regifter of St An- 
drews, fo often cited, does afford inftances of Ro-. 
bert and Arnald, ie flourifhed under David I. In 
which book, they whom we juft have mention- 
ed, called themfelves fometimes bifhops of the 
Scots, and fometimes Humiles Miniftri, (humble 
minifters) of St Andrews ; with which laft title, 
their fucceffors were almoft always fatisfied, till in 
after times, the fee of St Andrews was sdyauced to 
the honour of an archbifhopric, (in the year 1472.) 
The fubfequent bifhops of this fee, after the man- 
ner of other archbifhopsin the Chriftian world, took 
ftill a more modeft appellation, and called them- 
{elves Humillimos ( moft humble ) fervants: although 
in David I’s time, and fome time after, the bi- 
fhops of St Andrews pleafed to defign themfelves 
fimply bifhops of the Scots; that does not hin- 
der, but that in very ancient times, which pre- 
ceded thofe ages, when there was no certain 
bounds deftined for going about their office, 
he who excelled in dignity was honoured with 
the name of Firft, Chief, or Greateft. But that al- 
moft every | handle of doubt concerning this affair, 
if poffible, may be removed, is done, by what 
Hector Boece, . writing: concerning Kenneth II. 
exprefsly informs us, in the following words, 
“¢ He tranflated the bifhops feat, of the Pitts, 
*¢ from the town of Abernethy, deftroyed with 
“ fire and fword, to the St Regulus’s church. 
** From thence, the church of St Andrews gave 
«* name to the town, and they called the officers 
«¢ who managed religious affairs, for a little time, 
*¢ the greateft bifhops of the Scots.”” Spotifwood 
and George Martin of Cameron, affert the fame ; 
but Dalrymple cites Martin as relating this, and 
tells 
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tells, that he took from the fame book, written, 
in Latin, what he had before cited, concerning 
the bithops and archbifhops of St Andrews. Laftly, 
From what has been faid, It is moft likely, that 
others befide Sir James Balfour, had infpected the 
charters bearing the {tile of Maximus. But Dal- 
rymple himfelf denies “‘ That he had fo bad an 
opinion of Balfour, fo as to think, that the 
“* foregoing inftrument of Kellach had been 
“< forged by: him; on the contrary, he belie- 
<‘ ved, that a copy of it, or fome writing con- 
“‘ cerning it, had been feen fomewhere by Bal- 
“four: énly he fufpected, that the original 
«© charter itfelf was never feen by him, other- 
“< wife he would not be free of blame, who did 
<‘ not inform us more certainly of this matter.’” 
However this may be, it feems fuflicient for 
our purpofe, if it be allowed, that this inftru- 
ment, whatever it be, or however written by 
this bifhop, did ever exift. Dalrymple does 
not controvert the authenticity of the charter, 
which Balfour fays was granted by Maldowine ; 
only he again, from the moft modeft title of 
Humble minifter of the church of St Andrews, 
makes a handle of doubt about the charter of that 
Kellach, becaufe he affumes too arrogant a title. 
But we have fhown before, that the title aflumed 
by Kellach in his charter, was by no means either 
proud or arrogant, but true and proper, and 
very neceflary for thefe times; nor ought the more 
humble title, with which his fucceflors were con- 
tent, to detra¢t from its credit. Nor is this more to 
be wondered at, than that, the Roman pontiffs, who 
fometimes affumed the proudeft, and even divine 
honours, in their bulls, defign themfelves the Ser- 
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vants of the fervants of God, from the time of. 
Gregory the great: than which title, nothing 
could be contrived more humble or abject. But 
to leave the Roman bifhops ; Mabilon remarks,. 
that others, in the beginning of the eleventh cen-, 
tury, were honoured or ftiled Swmmi Praefules et 
Pontifices. And it is afferted, from the Spicele- 
gium of Dacher, that among the Irifh princes 
fometimes their kings were {o ftiled.. 
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Hitherto, enough has been. faid concerning: 
the authenticity of thefe charters; the next 
thing is, to enquire into the age in which they 
were written ; and here, there is fo furprifing a 
difcrepancy among the writers, in defcribing the 
feries and age of our ancient bifhops of St An- 
drews to Eadmerus, that they can fcarcely be 
followed. Andrew Winton makes mention of 
feveral of thefe, detachedly in his chronicle ; but 
George Martin mentions. the moft remarkable : 
but of thefe, I have obferved, there are only three 
who pretend to exhibit a full catalogue of them, 
viz. Fordun, Spotifwoed, and Balfour. The fol- 
lowing fhort table will fhow, in what order they - 
have placed them, to the {aid Eadmerus, that is,. 
to the year 1120. : 


FORDUN, 


FORDUN.. 


1 Fothad 
2 Keilach, IJ. 
3 Malifius, I 


4 Kellach, I. 
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SpoTISWOOD. 


1 Hadrianus 
2 Kellach, I. 
3 Malifius, I 


4 Kellach, II. 
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1 Sfothad 
@ Kellachy Ty: 
3 Kellach, I. 
4 Malifius 


5 Malmore 5 Malmore 5 Malifius Al- 
6 Malifius, Il. | 6 Malifius buinus. 

7 Alwinus 7 Alwinus 6 Malifius, alfo 
8 Maldwinus 8 Malduinus called Tue 
9 Tuchald g Tuchald thaldus 

10 Fothald 10 Fothadus 7 Sfothad, IT. 


11 Gregorius 
32 Edmarus 
13 Godricus 
14 Turgotus 
15 Eadmerus 


ri Gregorius 
12 Turgotus 
13 Godricus 

14 Eadmerus 


8 Gregorius 
9 Catharus 
10 Edumarus 
It Godricus 
\12 Turgotus 


In thefe catalogues, fome are altogether omit- 
ted; and others, two are made one; laftly, 
others placed in an inverted order. For rit, 
Spotifwood pafling by Fothad, names Hadrian in 
place of him, firft bifhop of the fee, for no other 
eaufe, but becaufe Boece calls him the chief bi- 
fhop of the Scots, who was killed by the Danes 
in the ifland of May, in the year 872, during 
the reign of our Conftantine Il.; but, as in the 
time of Conftantine II, the Scots bithops had no 
fixed fees, that Hadvise might have been one of 
their number, and the chief, although he did not 
hold the fee of St Andrews, which firictly fpeak- 
ing, did not then exift. adly, Balfour makes 
Malifius and Alwinus, (or Albuinus, as he calls 
him,) alfo Maldwinus and Tuthaldus, all one and 
the fame bifhop, who are determined by. Fer- 
dun, Spotifwood, and others, to be different 
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perfons. 3dly, Spotifwood gives Gregorius as, fuc- 
ceffor to him, whom Fordun calls Cathre, and Bal- 
four, Catharus, omitting Edmund, who is called by 
them Edmarus or Edumerus. gthly, The fame 
Spotifwood, and alfo Martin, prefixes Turgot to 
Godric, whom almoft all of them poftpone to 
him; nor do writers differ lefs about the time 
-when each entered his bifhopric,. and the nnmber 
of years they governed the se8) as we fhall after- 
wards fee. 
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That we may therefore, difcover the truth, or 
fomething near the truth, among fo different’ and 
contradi¢tory narratives; it is to be firft laid 
down as a foundation, that fuch of our authors as 
are prior in time, their authority is preferable in this 
matter. Since therefore, Fordun, or his Continu- 
ator Bowmaker, preceded Spotifwood and his co- 
eval Balfour almoft 200 years ; it is more becom- 
ing, that we fhould follow the authority of the 
former than the latter, in this difquifition ; unlefs 
there be very weighty reafons to the contrary: 
following, therefore, this rule, which no body 
will deny is juft and equal, let us proceed to the 
thing itfelf. 

And here, in the entry, no fmall difficulty pre- 
fents itfelf, that Fothad, who is firit in the lift of 
Fordun, as bifhop of St Picea was driven out 
‘of his fee by king Indulphus, and is faid to have li- 
ved eight years after being deprived; and yet the 
fame Fordun, in another place, whom Winton 
follows, makes Kellach, who is placed immedi- 
ately after Fothad in the lift, I fay, they make 
him co-temporary with king Gregory. But as 
Dalrymple rightly obferves, this can by no means 
. 7 agree 
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agree together, from this, that Indulphus not on- 
ly was pofterior, but even is faid to have fuc- 
ceeded to the kingdom 58 years after the death 
of Gregorius, as all our hiftorians and Fordun 
himfelf do agree; and from thence it is, Dalrym- 
ple fays, he believes that this Kellach, who lived 
in the time of Gregory, was not bifhop but pref- 
byter; and from the fame caufe alfo, it is, that 
Spotifwood altogether omits him in numbering 
over the bifhops of this fee. But there is a much 
more eafy reconciliation of thefe matters; if we 
fay that the order of bithops in this cataolgue of. 
Fordun’s has been mifplaced, and that Kellach 
was not the fecond, but the firft bifhop of St An- 
drews; and the following things will confirm, 
that this is not rafhly nor unreafonably offered 
by me, ra 

tft, Winton mentions Kellach, not as fecond 
bifhop, which Dalrymple fays, but mentions him 
firit bifhop of St Andrews. Ree 

adly, Fordun exprefsly fays, in the life of Gre- 
‘gorius, “In his time, Kellach was bifhop of Kil- 
** reymon, 7.¢. of St Andrews, which was the 
“* ancient name of the place.”” Which, if true, 
he muft neceflarily have been prior to Fothad,. 
who lived in the time of king Indulphus, that is, 
43 years at leaft after. | | 

3dly, What feems much ftronger in the book 
of Coupar, the writing of which, as I think, is 
of the age of our James II. Fothadus is only placed 
in the fecond place ; the words of which I have 
thought proper to fubjoin, that every thing may 
be as clear as poffible. ‘ It feemed proper to me, 
** to infert what concerns the bifhops of St An- 
‘* drews, fucceffively, from the time of king Ken-= 
ff neth, firft monarch of both kingdoms, ig 

an 
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¢¢ and Scottifh, which now make one kingdom of 
« the Scots, tit deftroyed the Pitts and their 
« affairs; chiefly, when each*of them for the 
“* time, was held in the kingdom, not primate, 
“‘ but firft and chief; becaufe, as they are in- 
«¢ fert here and there according to our annals, 
the chronology of them will be faintly found 
*¢ out. Kellach was firft, Fothad fecond, who, 
«¢ after he had been long time bifhop, was expel- 
“ led by king Indulf, and lived after his expul- 
 fion eight years, and died on the fourth of the 
** nones of May. Some hold that he was firft bi- 
‘¢ fhop, concer ning whom, I have fo found en- 
“ graved onfilver, in the circumference of the text 
“ of the Evangelift, pr eferved to this day in St 
6* Andrews.’ 


w 
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Hance evangeliithecam confiruxit avites 


Fothad, gui primus Scotis Epifcopus eft. 


Thus far the book of Coupar; and it is clear 
from the laft words, that he puts'Fothad in the 
fecond place, not through inadvertency, but of: 
defign, when he immediately adds, ** That fome 
“‘ hold that he was frit bifhop.” For likewife, e- 
ven at that time, the ambiguous acceptation of ‘the 
word Primus in this diftich, deceived thofe that 
wrote about the bifhops of St Madheweti in the fame 
manner as Daltyinple ; and this was the lefs to. 
ke wondered at in Dalrymple, when the chief de- 
fign of that gentlemen through his whole work, 

appears to be, not to fhow, that the Romifh 
rites, but that the government of the church 
by bifhops, was received much later than is com- 
monly thought, only in the tenth century ; which 
is to be attributed to a bias that this efteem- 
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ed writer had toward the prefbyterian party. But 
{t is moft wonderful, that Fordun or Bowmaker, 
and their aflociates, in whofe age this dif{pute con- 
cerning church goverment was unknown, fhould 
futfer themfelves to be deceived with the ambi- 
puity of the word primus; more ‘efpecially, as 
a little before, that word is taken inthe fame 
fenfe, in which it is by the author, whoever he 
was: for fohe fays, ‘* When each of them, for the 
<¢ time, was reckoned not primas but primus et 
<¢ precipuus in the kingdom ;”’ for he fays, not as 
primus, .not that..thefe bithops of St Andrews 
‘were not truly primates, that is, held the. prima- 
cy above all the reft, but only that they. had nor 
as yet acquired that ticle of honour. As to the 
thing itfelf,, it. cannot be from thence reafoned, 
that. becaufe Fothad is ftiled firft of the bifhops 
of the Scots, that therefore there were no bifhops 
in Scotland before his time, no more than, that, 
becaufe the poet. Martial calls Salluft firft in the 
Roman hiftory, that he is therefore the ancient- 
eft writer of the Roman affairs ; ; or from this, 
that becaufe St Peter is called by St Matthew 
the firft, we fhould thence infer, that he: was 
chofen to that office.before all others; when 
many think, that his brother Andrew was called 
upon as a difciple before him. Many even of thofe 
who have rejected the errors of popery, do in+ 
terpret, that by this word primus, certain pre-emi- 
nence is meant to Peter in the.college of the 
apoftles. But laying afide thefe things. 
Fourthly, That which puts this affair beyond 
doubt, is a fmall, but by far the moft ancient 
fragment of any “of our writers now extant, en- 
titled <* Excerpts from an ancient chronicle of 
‘¢ the kings of Scotland, from Kenneth MacAlpin » 
13 ee 
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6¢ to MacMalcolm, 7. e. from Kenneth II. the fon 
“< of Alpin, to Kenneth LI. the fon of Malcolm 
‘¢ or Malcolm I.”’. The above-mentioned Tho- 
mas Innes publifhed it from a manufcript, pre- 
ferved in the Colbertin library at Paris. The 
writer of this fragment, whoever he was, treat- 
ing of Conitantine HI. king of Scots, fays, “ That 
“‘ Kellach the bifhop of St. Andrews vowed, 
“‘ that the laws and difcipline of faith, and the 
«¢ rights of churches and the preachers fhould be 
“ preferved with the Scots, in the mount of be- 
“« lief or credulity, near the royal city Seone.” 
Innes places this about the year 806, and the 
fixth year of that Conftantine. Afterward, writ- 
ting of Dutfus, (whom he calls black, fubftituting 
the Latin word wziger, for the Scots word,) 
who was fucceflor and brother to Indulph, has 
thefe .words: “ In his time, fays he, Fothach 
*€ the bifhop died.”. This is that Fothadus, who, 
Fordun fays, was expelled by king Indulphus, 
and lived eight years thereafter. “The next whom: 
that author mentions to be bifhop, is Maelbriget,. 
who died under Culenrig, 7. ¢. under Culenus: 
fon of Indulphus. Then he gives for his fucceffor, 
Kelach fon of Ferdulaig ; whom, he fays, gover- 
ned the church in the time cf the fame Culenus. 
Here we have four _bifhops, Kellach I. Fothad, 
‘Maelbriget, (who, without doubt, is the fame 
that.is called by Fordun and others Malifius) and 
Kellach II. who is alfo called fon of Ferdlag or 
Ferdlaig. Thefe things being {fettled, from the 
moft ancient writers of ‘our aftatts ; the firft 
four bifhops of St Andrews are to be placed in 

this order for a feries of years. 
I. Kellach I. was made bifhop before $92 0r B03, 
in which year, king Gregory died ; he celebrats a 
provincial 
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provincial council 806 ; how long he lived is un- 
certain. 

II. Fothad, it is uncertain in what year he 
was made bifhop; he was driven from his bifhop- 
ric in the firft year of Indulphus, that is, the. 
year 852; he died in the firft or fecond year of 
king Duff, that is, 861 or 862. 

III. Malifius, was chofen in the reign of Duf- 
fus ; he held the bifhopric eight years ; and died 
under king Culen, about the year 870. 

IV. Kellach I. fon of Ferdlag, was elected 
bithop about the year 871 ; confirmed, as is belie- 


ved, by the Roman pontiff the: fame - year; atten . 


he had holden the bifhopric 25 years, he died, 
about the year 896. 

. According to this feries, which if not the true 
one, we doubt not, is nearer {the truth . by 
far than the reft; and it is evident, upon the 
firft infpection, that the charter of Kellach II. 
which Balfour fays he had feen, was written 
before the year 896; and therefore, near one 
hundred years older than the charter of Duncan II. 
which is firft exhibited in paderion! s book of 
Diplomata. 
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It remains next, I fhould add fomething con- 
ee the charter of bifhop Maldwin » mention- 
ed by Sir James Balfour, and the age in which it 
was written; but firft, before I come to it, I 
hope it will not be foreign to the point, “ib 
remark fome other miftakes, and thefe. very 
grofs ones, committed by the more modern 
‘of our writers, in framing the chronology of 
the reft of the bifhops of St Andrews, to Ro- 
bert the fucceflor of Eadmerus. And here, two 
or three miftakes of Spotifwood offer themfelves, 
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arifing from the former, (for error is never almoft 
{ingle, but one draws after it another, ) for he, after 
he gave Kellach a fucceffor, who, he iays, was kill-: 
ed by the’ Danes, in the year 872; and to this: 
apain, (omitting Fothad) Malifius, then to Ma- 
lifius I. Kellach II. as the proportion of time fuits 
him, writes, that Malifius I. lived in the time of 
king Gregory, but Kellach, in the time of Con- 
ftantine III; by which means, Kellach I. (though 
lie does not affirm it) muft have lived during the 
reign of Ethus the fwift, or Conftantine II.: 
but here, it is eafy for any one to perceive a 
difcrepancy of the order of chronology, and con- 
trary to the authority of the more ancient of our 
writers ; and for that reafon, the beft authority, 
viz. of Fordun, Winton, and chiefly that ancient 
fragment, of which we {poke, whereby almoft 7o 
years are anticipated. From the fame foundation, 
it is, that a little after, treating of the fucceffors 
of Kellach IT. he produces nothing concerning the 
firft five, Malmorius, Malifius II. Alwinus, Mal- 
winus, fon-of Giladris or Gilandris, and Tuthald, 
unlefs it be giving their names; only he tells us, 
that Alwin fat five years, and that in the time of 
Tuthald, the controverfy concerning the celibacy 
of the clergy, was violently agitated about the 
year 877: and thefe {carcely agree among them- 
felves, far lefs with what we have related above. 
Moreover, hurried away by the fame miftake, he 
makes Fothad, whom he places fucceflor of Tu- 
thald, and the roth bifhop of St Andrews, who 
conciliated a peace betwixt Grimus and Conftan- 
tine IV. difputing about the kingdom, that is a- 
bout the year 894. Boece narrates the fame thing, 
about a certain venerable and holy man, Fotha- 
dus, and from him, fo does Lefley and Buchanan ; 
free a but 
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but none of them calls this Fothadus bifhop of St 
Andrews, for Lefley and Buchanan, calls him 
{imply bifhop, but Boece calls him chief bifhop of 
the Scots ; and by this defcription, feems to mark 
him as bifhop of St Andrews. But whoever this 
man was, or of whatever place he was bifhop, he 
muft have been different from him, who is num- 
bered as roth bifhop of that fee by Fordun, and 
by Spotifwood himfelf ; for (befides, that the bi- 
fhopric of Kellach H. muft> be lengthed to the 
year 896) from what is to be found in Fordun, 
and the ancient fragment, there are five bifhops 
placed betwixt him and this Fothad by Spotif- 
wood himfelf, viz. Malmorius, Malifius I. Al- 
- win, Maldwin, and Tuthald, whofe chronology 
mutt fall far beyond the 894, if taken together. 

What further fhows the grofs error thro’ all this 
whole feries of Spotifw ood’s, is what is deliver- 
ed by him concerning the next fucceflor of Fothad ; 

namely, this Gregorius is faid by Spotifwoed, to 
be elected and confecrated before the armies of 
Danes or Norwegians were defeat by Malcolm II. 
in the year 1010; but whole bifhopric is lengthen- 
ed out by him to the beginning ef William Ru- 
fus’s reign, that is to T087: by this means, it muft 
be faid, that this Gregory enjoyed this facred of- 
fice, at leaft 77 years; which, fince, the like ne- 
ver happened any where elfe, nor ever was re- 
lated or heard of before, it muft be efteemed to 
be afferted without evidence, and fo exceeds the 
bounds of credibility. Certainly our more ancient 
writers, are fo far from agreeing with Spotif- 
wood in this point, that although they in fome 
things differ among themfelves, yet all difagree 
with him. ) 
ak Dor 8 For 
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For Fordun, or his continuator Bowmaker, do 
ftri¢ily purfue, in the following order of the bi- 
fhops, after Kellach II. to Turgot. ‘Then (fays 
“‘ he) Malmore, Malifius HW. Alwin, who was 
“< three years in the bifhopric; Maldwin the fon 
“ of Gilladris; Tuchald, four years; Fothald, 
“ Gregory, Cathre, Edmarus, and Godric, en- 
“¢ joyed the bifhopric, being chofen to it.. In 
“« the year of our Lord 1109, Turgot, prior of 
““ Durham, was elected on the feaft of the 
*tranflation of St Auguftine, and being confe- 
“ crated, was near feven years bifhop.’’. From 
which wronas) nothing certain can be lineata re- 
garding the feries of years, from the 896 to . 
1009. Winton, a little more exact, makes 
Malifius II. firft fucceffor to Kellach Il. (in- 
verting Fordun’s order): and then Malmerius, 
no way fixing any precife periods; only, that 
thefe bifhops were prior to the pope Gregory 
VI. who began his pontificat in the year 1044. 
After Malmerius, he mentions bifhops of St 
Andrews, Alwin, Maldwin the fon of Gillan- 
der, and Tuald, or Tuthald; to the firft he affigns 
three, and to the fecond 27 years; he does not 
define the years of the third, unlefs, that in his 
time, Nicolaus held the popedom at Rome ; which 
was from the year 1059 to 1061; but Fordun, 
not numbering the years that Maldwin was bi- 
fhop, gives 40 years to Tuthald. To this Tu- 
thald, “Winton makes.Fothad facceffor ; who, he 
fays, joined in marriage, Malcolm iI. and St 
Margaret ; which the chronicle of Melrofe relates 
was done in the year 1077; others, in the year 
yo6g, and more ‘exaétly, Sir James Dalrymple, 
from the Saxon. chronicle, conjectures thefe nup- 
tials to have been in 1070; after Fothad, he 
names Turgot, about the end of our king Ed- 
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gar’s reign, that is, in the year 1107 ; in suteich 
year, Simon of Durham, writes, that he was e- 
lected; and that he was confecrated in the year 
1109, in which year, Fordun erroneoufly places 
his election. 

In the chronicle of the bifhops of St An- 
drews, given us by Winton, not only Gregory, 
(whofe bifhopric, Spotifweod, as is above obfer- 
ved, prolongs beyond the ufual limits of human 
life,) is omitted, but Cathre, Eadmarus, and 
Godric, mentioned by Fordun; but that feems 
to be done by him, for this reafon, that all 
thefe, though elected, (yet probably, on account 
of the controverfy being ftrongly agitated 
betwixt St Andrews and York,) were not as 
yet confecrated. Fordun exprefily fays, that 
all thefe died elect bifhops. ‘But there a ftrange 
inadvertancy of Spotifwood difcovers itfelf; for 
he fays, that Grodric fucceeded Turgot, and that 
he anointed our king Edgar, in the year 1098, 
and yet plainly contradicting himfelf; for by this 
means, he writes, that his predeceflor Turgot, 
held the fee 25 or 26 years, and died 1097; fo 
it behoved to be, that he mut have got poffeffion, 
of that honour, fix years befere Edgar, (whom 
he will have, to have been anointed by his fuc- 
ceffor Godric, in the year 1098,) and to have 
held. it after his death ten years; but it is clear, 
from Simon of Durham, that Turgot fat bifhop 
in the year 1107, (that is, Gedric was bifhop 
when Edgar died) and that he held the fee, only 
eight years, two months, and ten days. But the 
author of the appendix, fubjoined to Spotifwood’s 
hiftory, when he endeavours to reconcile thefe. 
matters, recedes very far’ from: the truth; for, 
she makes Turgot enter his bifhopric aznzo 1063 ; 

that 
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that Godric fucceeded him 1098 ; to this laft, 
EKadmerus foro, and to him again, Robert 1114 3 
according to which calculation, Godricus is placed 
after Turgot, whom he ought to have put before 
him. 

But the bifhopric of Turgot, is aniibioated 44 
years; of Eadmerus, ten years, of Robert, eight 
years; when, it is plain, from undoubted docu- 
ments, that Turgot was elected in the year 1107, 
Eadmerus 1120, and Robert 1122. 

But leaving thefe ; to return to our purpofe, the 
chronology of the bifhops of St Andrews from Kel- 
lach II. compared: together, the following things 
may be difcovered from our writer, now extant, 
and others; concerning thefe bifhops, from Kel- 
lach II. to Robert, who fucceeded Eadmerus. 

5 and 6 Malifius and Malmerius, from 996 
to 103t. 

7 Alwinus; from 1031 to 1034. 

8 Maldwinus, from 1034 to 106r. 

9 Tuthaldus, from 1061 to 1065. 

10 Fothaldus, from 1065 to 1077. 

11 Gregorius, 12 Catharus, 13 Eadmerus, 
and, 14 Godricus, were elected ; but dit 
ed before their confecration, betwixt thé 
year 1077 to 1107. 

15 Turgotus, from 1107 to 1115. 

The fee vacant in the year 1120. 

16 Eadmerus, monk of Canturbery, fent for. 
by Alexander I. and chofen bifhop rr20; 
but, when the king would not allew him to 
be confecrated by the archbifhop of Can- 
turbery, he retired in difguft to his own 
country. 

17 Robert, prior of Scone, elected 1122, but 
not confecrated till 1128, without profef- 
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fion of obedience to Turftin, bifhop of 
York, if we are to believe the Continua- 
tor of Florence of Wighorn; though 
Fordun fays he was confecrated two years 
after his election, that is, 1125; and Dal- 
rymple thinks it was done 1126, and fhows 
it could not be later than 1127. 


3 XVIII. 

, I have remained the longer upon thefe obferva- 
tions, not only that I might demonftrate, that the 
ufe of charters was more ancient among us, than 
fome, perhaps, have thought; but alio, that I 
might throw light on our hiftory; in fettling the 
_ age and fuccefhion of the bifhops of St Andrews, 
and make it clearer than hitherto has been done. 
To return to what I propofed in this difquifition ; it 
appears, from what has been faid, that the charter, 
which Balfour fays he faw, of Maldwin’s, was 
granted betwixt 1034 and 1061; from whence, 
itis likely, that another donation of the fame 
Maldwin, of which, mention is made in the fo 
often cited book of the priory of St Andrews, 
in the following words, “ Maldwinus, bifhop of 
<< St Andrews, beftowed the church of Mark- 
<¢ infh, with its whole land, honourably and de- 
“* voutly on Gods and St Servanus, and the Ke- 
“‘ ledees of the ifland of Lochlevin, with the 
‘* forefaid liberty.”’ I fay, that this charter was 
committed to writing, and we may be allowed to 
conjecture the fame thing concerning two other 
donations granted to the fame monks, by the 
next fucceifors of Maldwin, viz. Tuthald and 
Fothad, mentioned in the fame book, which 
are thus: ¢€ Tuadal, bifhop of St Andrews, be- 
“ ftowed the church of Sconyn, on the forefaid 
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«¢ religious men, devoutly and entirely, with e- 
<< very liberty and honour, for fupplication of 
<é prayers. Alfo, Modath, fon of Malmyhel, a 
<< man of moft pious memory, bifhop of St An- 
«« drews, by whofe life and doctrine, the whole 
“* country of Scotland, is moft happily enlighten- 
“ed, beftowed on God, and St Servanus, and 
<‘ the Keledees hermits living in the {chool of 
‘¢ virtue, at the ifland Loehlevin, the church 
<¢“of Hurhendorath, Nectiasins honourably, with 
«€ the forefaid priviledges, &e.”” For this narra 
tion, made about things of the fame kind in fo 
different a ftyle, feems to carry along with it evi- 
dence, that it was drawn up originally in thefe 
written words: As to Tuadal being written for 
Tuthald; or for Fothad or Fothald, Modath; 
this might proceed from the ena or change of 
— or from the mifta! kes of the copiators. 


XIX. 

* Hitherto fearching into the antiquity of char- 
ters beyond Duncan II’s time, 7. ¢. 1094, we: 
feem to have difcovered fomewhere no contemp- 
tible remains, in the time of Malcolm HI. Mac- 
beth, Malcolm If. and laftly, Conftantine IV. as 
far back as 996. But fearching further back, 
although proof of thefe, equally clear with the 
foregoing, do not offer themfelves ; yet there are 
extant fome places in our hiftorians; which in 
fome manner import, that the ufe of charters 
had not been unknown among us, even in thefe 
former ages. 

The firft, is what is related of the illuftrious 
Gregory king of Scotland, by feverals, but chiefs 
ly by Fordun, in thefe words: : “© Nor was he in 
the beginning.of his reign unmindful of divine 
re 3 « worlhip 
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** worfhip, for he granted perpetual priviledge 
*« to the church of God and ecclefiaftical perfons, 
*¢ with the confent of his nobles, which was con 
‘¢ firmed by pope John VIII. who celebrated the 
“<< fourth general {ynod of Conftantinople : for as 

‘ yet, the church was kept under by fervitude, ac- 
ne a to the rites obferved among the Picts.” 
That the priviledges and liberty granted to eccle- 
fiaftics by king Gregory, was committed to wWri- 
ting, may be eafily believed, from what Fordun 
fays, of their being confir med by pope John VIII. 
who held the popedom from 872 to 882: for, 
fince, the confirmations of the Roman pontiifs in 
thefe more ancient times, ufed to be completed 
only by certain letters called Bulls, there is 
fcarce a doubt, but the things themfelves which 
were to be confirmed, muft have been tranfmit- 
ted to the pope in writing, for his confirmation, 
If this be true, it is to be believed, that the cu- 
{tom of writing charters prevailed among us even 
in the ninth century. What adds fome weight 
fo the credibility of this, is what is related by our 
Buchanan of the fame king Gregory, who, wher 
he had told, that he had revenged the injuries 
done to the Scots by the Irifh, and had under- 
taken the tutory of their king, who was a boy, 
immediately adds, “‘ He exaéted@ an oath from 
<‘ his nobles, that they would never admit any 
** Englith, Briton, nor Dane into the ifland, 
¢¢ without a charter from him.” 


2. The forefaid chartulary of St Andrews oe ‘ 


to afford us another argument for this, but fup- 
ported on lefs probability, in which we find it 
written, ‘‘ Brude, fon of Dergard, who was lait 
Es king “of the Picts, according to ancient tradi- 
66 tions, betes the ifland of Lochlevin on al~ 
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« mighty God, and St Servanus, and the Keledee$ 
<‘ hermits, refiding there and ferving God, and 
¢¢ whoare to continue to ferve him in that ifland.” 
Which laft words feem to infinuate, that this 
grant was not made by words alone, but perfect- 
ed by a fymbol of delivery, which was the cu- 
{tom in very ancient times, before the invention 
of charters, but likewife, that it was reduced in- 
to writing, under form of an infirument. — If then 
the ufe of charters was received among the Picts, 
that is, before the 842, (in which year, Thomas 
Innes is of opinion, the. laft king of the Picts died, 
or more rightly Fordun, before the 838,) it can 
f{carcely be doubted, but that the fame cuftom ob- 
tained at the fame time, among a people fo near 
neighbours, and otherwife fo clofely connected. 
But that I may not diffemble any thing in this 
matter ; it might happen, that this writer in gi- 
ving this donation by Brude, might have followed, 
in fome manner, the cuftom of his own time, in 
which all alienations, of whatever moment, 
were completed by the intervention of writing: 
If this evidence feems to any one to be of lefs 
weight, I will not difpute it: but what follows 
in the fame excerpts, feems to contribute to 
ftrengthen my opinion, ‘¢ And the forefaid Kele- 
“<< dees, give the place with the cell to the bifhops 
“< of St Andrews, under this form, That the bishop 
“¢ fhould furnith them meat and clothing ; and that 
“¢ no one might be ignorant, who beftowed that 
“€ place upon the bifhop, Ronn, monk and abbot, 
“* a man of admirable fanctity, firft granted that 
“<* place, for a time, to the bifhop, viz. to Foth 
‘© fon of Bren, who then was, and yet is of a 
“¢ famous and laudible life throughout all Scot- 
W eens The before mentioned bilhop, gave his 
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© benediction fully to all thofe who fhould ob- 
<‘ ferve that agreement and friendfhip, entered 
‘« into betwixt the bifhop and Keledees; and, on 
<< the other hand, beftowed his curfe on all bithops 
«< who fhould vicaleen or recal the forefaid agree- 
<¢ ment.’? In this narrative, the words ( /wb 
tali forma) in fuch form, bears fome mark that 
the agreement (for it is twice fo called) was re- 
duced into the form of a charter, for the greater 
authenticity. To the fame belongs the: words 
benediGion and malediction of the bifhop; for then, , 
and long after, it wasa folemuity for the bifhops / 
to devote to curfes the violators of their charters. | 
But what is chiefly to be here noticed is, that 
bifhop Fethath or Fothad, mentioned in this ex- 
cerpt, is the very fame, to whom the diftich 
which we faid was infcribed on the cover of the 
Gofpels, anciently preferved at St Andrews, does 
belong, who was not firft, as Dalrymple would 
have, but as we have fhown above, was fecond 
bifhop of that fee, and died about the year 861: 
And that we may the more eafily believe, that 
the ufe of charters was known among us in the 
time of that Fothad, the diftich I have mentioned, 
is a proof: for it is not improbable, that he, who 
choofed to teitify to pofterity, that this {mall pre- 
fent was made by him, by the infcribing his name 
on it, would choofe to fecure by the help of let- 
ters and inftruments, and hand down to pofterity 
a thing of much greater moment. The fum of 
‘what we have faid above, recurs to this, that it 
does not feem at all difagreeable to reafon, to be- 
lieve, that in the time ef Duffus and Gregorius, 
perhaps of Kenneth H. that is, in the year 86r, 
876, and 878, the cuftom was not unufual of 
aes agreements by the help of charters. | 
‘i AX, 
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The lat argument we fhall bring to fupport the 
antiquity of charters anete us, and carrying 
| back their origin a_little beyond the ninth cen- 
fi tury, is the evidence which may be taken from 
that ancient league of amity entered into betwixt 
Charles the great and our Achaius, in the year 
791, or as others fay 792. We have it confirm- 
ed to be true and genuine, from the undoubted 
te{timony of writers of the fame age, or not 
much later ; Fordun relates expre(sly, that it was 
reduced into the form of an inftrument, as has 
been noticed above, and what makes the thing, 
moreover, very like to truth, is what is told by 
Eginhard, a writer of that age, that there was a 
frequent correfpondence . of letters, betwixt 
Charles the great and the kings of Scotland. For 
fince the cuftom of compofing charters was intro- 
duced among the Franks long before Charles the 
great, it could {carcely happen, but that the Scots, 
from this mutual correfpondence of letters, and 
from the clofeft bond of a perpetual league, fhould 
have learned fo ufeful and moft neceflary an in- 
ftitution, in all bufinefs of the greateft weight, 
all of a fadden from the French. But, that we 
may be the more inclined to believe this, is, that 
the neighbouring Anglo Saxons, betwixt whom 
and the Scots, there happened frequent viciffi- 
tudes of peace and war in thefe times, did adopt 
this cuftom farther back, if we are to believe their 
writers in the feventh century. 


XXI. 
I muft now proceed to the fecond part of my 
propofal, To saipiietes in a few words the notable 
ufe 
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ufe to be made of charters, and chiefly, from tha 
fpecimens of thofe exhibited in Mr Anderfon’s 
book. By the word Drpromara, I here under 
ftand, not only thofe properly fo called, iffued 
by kings, popes, and other illu{trious men, which 
we call otherwife letters patent, charters, of 
bulls; but in a more extenfive flenification, wri+ 
tings and inftruments of whatever kind, by which 
conveyances of property and dominion, pactions, 
contracts ; and in fine, by which the whole tran- 
factions of bufinefs among mankind are confirmed 
and eftablifhed. The utility of thefe is twofold s 
the one primary, which may be called civil; thé 
other fecondary, which may be denominated his 
ftorical. 
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The primary (which we have called civil, for 
this reafon, becaufe it relates to the duties of 
one citizen to another.) I fay the ufe or ra- 
ther the neceffity of thefe kind of Writings 
is fo much defufed every where, that fociety and 
connections among mankind feem to be fupport- 
ed and preferved in fome fort by them. When 
indeed (as Saluft fays) “‘ Right and juftice obtain- 
** ed more by nature than by eftablithed law,” 
among the rude mortals of ancient times, and 
the fimple love of, and regard to right and yuttice 
were {fuf—icient to keep them in their duty ; there 
was nothing elfe almoft requifite for eftablith- 
ing pactions and covenants betwixt them, but 
‘words alone, or witnefles, or fome other tokens. 
But after ambition, the defire of riches, and o- 
ither wicked contrivances prevailed in the world, 
‘and mankind not content with their own, began 
ito feize upon what belonged to others ; the 
good 
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good who ftidied peace, juftice, and regularity, 
when they found they were notable, by any o- 
ther method, to reprefs the audacity and inju- 
ries of wicked men, were obliged .to have re- 
courfe to armed force. Hence, they found it 
neceflary to enter into public deliberations, to 
enact laws, and to eftablifh tribunals. And fuch 
laws, and. penalties propofed to be inflicted u- 
pon the violators of them; were no otherwile 
hears i at firft, than in an affembly of the 
people, by the fupreme magiftrate, or by a 
herald appointed for the purpole, viva voce; 
without the folemnity of writing. However, in 
procefs of time, when things were more fettled 
and certain, it became ufual among almoft. all naé 
tions, whofe manners were polifhed by literature, 
to lay before their citizens or fubjecis, their laws 

engraven on tables of {tone or brafs, or by fome o- 
ther method of writing, to be read and underitood 
by them: | From the fame reafon it is probable, 
that not long after, the cuftom prevailed, that 
all acts and bufineffes of greater moment, as well 
public as_ private, were committed to writing, 
in order that the certainty of affairs might be the 
more firmly eftablifhed. It is unneceflary to men- 
tion how many advantages flowed from this moft 
wife inftitution ; fince there is no people, however 
barbarous, to be found, who, if acquainted with 
letters, may not reap ae benefit from it. Among 
the more polite nations, the ufe .of them is fo 
{pread far and wide, that not only the fortunes 
of private perfons, but alfo the peace and fecu- 
rity of kingdoms and public affairs, do altogether, 
if not folely, depend upon. the ufe of them. 
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' Hitherto we have difcourfed concerning the 
primary or civilule of writings; we muft next 
fay fomething concerning their /econdary ufe, 
which we choofed to call hiftorical, the fubject 
whereof is hiftorical narrations ; and this, altho’ 

nferior to the former, yet we may difcover its’ 
very great utility. The moft learned, and the 
wifeft men of all ages, have adorned hiftory 
with fo much commendation, and have fet forth’ 
the HS to be reaped from the reading of 
it with fo much oratory, that for me to take 
upon me its farther praife, would be to do a 
thing to no purpofe. That moft ufeful and moft 
_ pleafant of all things, hiftory, which the prince 
of orators calls the witnefs of time, the light of 
truth, the director of human life, and the meffen- 
ger é antiquity, borrows its principal credit and 
authority from diplomas, #. ¢. from the public and 
private deeds of kings and of people. The moft 
learned men of this and the two preceding centu- 
r =, as foon as they perceived the accounts given 
of affairs carried on by their forefathers, either pol- 
luted by the vanity of fables, or trufted to uncertain 
rumours by the writers of them, or delivered down 
involved inthe prejudice of parties ; to put a ftop to 
the evil, and bring things to the fcale of truth, 
they thought the only remedy was, to have re- 
courfe te the acts of princes, and other writings, 
kept in public and private repofitoriés, as the moft 
faithful and moft certain evidence of every hifte= 
ry. “For, as Mr Anderfon obferves, « Of all 
** proofs whatever, for fupport cf the truth of 
‘¢ hiftory y, ancient writings are the mott appofite ; 
‘© thefe Toeak for themfelv es, and have no need for 
G €6 any” 
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‘¢ any rhetorical arts, or falfe colouring of words 
‘< to perfuade, which hath made ancient charters 
‘¢ and records fo much the ftudy of this inquifitive 
<‘ age; for hiftories being: oversgrown with le- 
“¢ gends of miracles and vifions on the one hand, 
<¢ and larded with many romantic fables and tra- 
<¢ ditions on the other ; there was no fafe way left 
<6 to correct what is amifs, to clear what is ob- 
<¢ {cure, and to add what is wanting, but a dili- 
«¢ gent fearch into records and ancient monu- 
‘¢ ments: and all perfons of true worth and gene- 
“¢ rofity, frankly communicate and lay open thefe 
<¢ noble {torehoufes, which are fo very ufeful for 
<¢ the difcovery of truth.” Thefe are the words 
of Mr Anderfon ; and all the hiftories of almoft 
every nation cenfirm that the thing is fo. I fu- 
percede mentioning: how much foreigners have 
exerted themfelves in correcting the errors of 
their annals, by the help of thefe ancient monu- 
ments. As to our own writers, I thought it 
would not be from the purpofe, to expofe a few 
miftakes, by way of example, formerly received 
in the Scottifh hiftory, which our learned men 
have deteéted, by the help of thefe public and 
other acts. | 
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That no lefs memorable, than melancholy con- 
troverfy, that arofe concerning the kingdom of 

Scotland, after the death of Alexander HI. or ra- 
ther, of his grand-daughter Margaret, daughter of 
the king of Norway, about the yearr29T, affords us 

the firft inftance of one of thefe miftakes. Who 
were the competitors, or by what title each {uppert- 
ed his claim to the kingdom, does not belong to this 
place to be difcuffed ; as it-is an affair well known. 
; But 
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But, when Edward I. of England was chofen by 
the Scottifh nobility, as arbiter for deciding the 
competition; to pafs over the multiplicity of errors 
of our writers, efpecially of George Buchanan, in 
this matter; there is, however, one in itfelf 
more remarkable than the reft, and appofite to 
our purpofe; viz. That all our annals affert, that 
Edward, of the two principal competitors, Bruce 
and Baliol, firft prefetred Bruce, and promifed 
him the kingdom of Scotland, under condition, 
that he fhould acknowledge the fuperiority of the 
kings of England, and fubject himfelf to their fove- 
reignty. But, when Bruce defpifed fo bafe a con- 
dition, and fhould have anfwered, That he was 
not fo defirous of a kingdom, as to diminifh the 
freedom tranfmitted to him by his anceftors, for 
 fuch a caufe; and that Edward fhould have dif- 
miffed him, and have fent for Baliol; but, that 
he, more defirous of a kingdom, than of a good 
name, had keenly fnatched at the condition of- 
fered; and by that means was advanced to the 
throne. But that the thing was quite otherwile, 
and that all this narrative is falfe and made up, 
the public acts of England, preferved in the 
tower of London, contained in that noble trea- 
fure of monuments relating to that kingdom, pub- 
lifhed by Thomas Rymer, under royal authority, 
fome years ago, do fhow. For, from thefe, it 
does appear, that all the competitors, and fo Ro- 
bert Bruce himfelf, the grandfather of him who 
_afterwards was king, did often acknowledge Ed- 
ward of England to be fuperior lord of Scotland. 
There are two diplomas, wrote in the French 
language, to the firft whereof, this title is pre- 
fixed: ‘ Submiffion by the competitors for the 
s* crown of Scotland, of their rights to Edward I. 
ie G 2 as 
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“* as fuperior lord. of the kingdom of Scotland. 
“* Given at Norham, Tuefday, next before the a- 
“< {cenfion of our Lord.” . ¢. 5th June, anno 1291. 
To the laft of thefe, is prefixed the following title, 
“¢ ‘The conceffion of the competitors for the king- 
“*' dom of Scotland, to Edward I. of the entire 
“* pofieflion, till the queftion of right be deter- 
““ mined. Given at Norham, (the day after) viz. 
““ Wednefday, next after (the fame) feaft of 
“* afcenfion.”’ In both of thefe, Robert Bruce is 
exprefsly named. A confirmation of. this, is add-: 
ed to one of thefe by Rymer, thus: “ Under the 
“* feals of each of the competitors, appended with 
** filk {trings, red and green, all ftained with a 
“* green colour. JV. B. That the firft feal from the 
“* left is awanting.” To the other he adds, 
“* Under the feals of the competitors appended 
““ to the parchment, all of green. Motandum, the 
“‘ firft feal from. the left is wanting.” But Ed- 
ward, not content with this acknowledgment of 
his fuperiority of dominion over Scotland, not 
long after, required from each of the competi- 
tors an oath of allegiance to himfelf; to-which, 
by force and fear, he obliged ,not only the no- 
bles, but moft part of the better fort through the 
whole kingdom. What is remarkable in this af- 
fair, is, that Robert Bruce being firft called upon 
by the bifhop of Bath and Wales, in the name 
of Edward, firft acknowledged the kingdom of 
Scotland to be a feef of England; which was done 
by Baliol among. the laft:. for he, as it would 
{eem, affected a delay, and was abfent that fe- 
cond day of June. ; | | | 
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Atranfaction no lefs remakable, affords a fecond 
‘example ; in which, by the intolerable inadver- 
tency ‘of our Pei to fay no worfe, that moft 
bafe ftain is fixed: upon the birth of Robert HI. 
and, which waslikely a difgrace upon all his pofte- 
‘rity ; and by that means, upon pie moft illuftri- 
‘ous;- both royal. and other families over Eu- 
‘rope: viz. Ail our writers with one accord, re- 
jJate, or rather.contrive a fable, that Robert II. 
ifirft king of the Stewart line, after he had begot 
this Robert HI. (which name he aflumed, being 
firft named Jehn, which he laid afide and took 
that of Robert,) I fay, after he had begot him 
and his two brethers, Robert and Alexander, by 
his concubine Elizabeth More, took for lawful wite 
Euphan the daughter of the Earl of Rofs, and be- 
got by her two fons, David and Walter, with 
fome daughters; but in:the third year of his 
‘reign, when queen Euphan, and at:the fame time, 
(as Buchanan adds) a nobleman of the name cf 
Giffard, in Lothian, to whom Elizabeth had 
-been married, being, both dead, the king joined 
his concubine. in lawful : ediace and preferred 
ithe fons begotten by her before marriage, to the 
children by. Elizabeth More, in the fucceffion of 
ithe kingdom ; having legitimated them.; but con- 
‘trary to every law, divine and humane. But: our 
|learned men have lang g ago evinced, that this whoije 
\narrative is a fiction, or rather a heap of ill digeft- 
ied lies; and that from public charters. and atts of 
ithe kingdom. For, from thefe, it has been fhown, 
iclearer than fun-fhine, 170, That Elizabeth More, 
‘was firft, not fecond wife of Robert II. ado, That 
‘the died, not only befere the. beginning of his 
n reion 
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reign, but befere his marriage with Euphan. 
3tio, That John Stewart the fon of Elizabeth, 
afterwards called Robert III. during the reign of 
his uncle David Bruce, and long before his father 
Robert Il. got poffeffion of the crown, was al- 
ways held and acknowledged lawful fon and heir 
of Robert II; for it plainly appears from a chars 
ter of queen Buphan’ $5 (number 58 in Anderfon’s 
Diplomata) that fhe was {till in life, azno 1375, 
i.e. the fourth year of the reign of Robert Il. Bow- 
maker, the continuator of F ordun, (the firft in- 
ventor of this fable) and almoft all the reft ef our 
authors beforé Buchanan, contradiG@ing themfelves, 
relate that queen Euphan died not till the year 
1385; onthe contrary, it is as clear as poflible, 
from an authentic charter, publifhed fome time 
ago at Paris, that Elizabeth More the mother of 
Robert Ill. died before 1365, that is, at leaft {1x 
years before Robert II. his father, began toreign, 
and twenty-two years before queen Euphan died. 
I know well, that William Atwood, with his ufual 
effrontery, pronounces this charter of Robert II. 
to be fuppofitious; but a more convenient oppor- 
tunity will afterward prefent itfelf, to refute the 
chicaning argument of this man. But though au- 
thority was wanting to this charter, there are fo 
many, and fo various other documents of undoubt- 
ed veracity confirming this thing ; that whoever 
fhall derogate hereafter from the truth of it, muff 
have n more brafs than Atwood himfelf. 


KXKVI. 

Left I may feem to dwell too long upon fo 
clear a fubject, I proceed to the third example I 
propofed, viz. To fhow the ufe of thefe dipio-. 
mas, and other kind of ancient writs, for cor- 

recting 
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tecting our hiftory ; this fhall be furnithed from 
the hiftory of James II. Moft of our hiftori- 
ans, among the firit Buchanan relates, that this 
‘king, corrupted by the bad company of men 
of the loweft rank whom he had about him, 
while he followed their pernicious councils, did 
‘eherifh ill-founded and unjutt fufpicions concernin g 
his brother Alexander duke of Albany, and other 
Scots nobles; and from being a prince of a foft 
temper, at firft; degenerated into a cruel tyrant, 
and thereby having ftirred up the hatred of his 
fubjects again{t him, was involved once aiid again 
ima civilwar, and did at laft fall in battle by a moft 
deferved death. But by providence, it has come 
fo pafs, that the whole feries of this mournful tra- 
gedy, delivered from the darknefs, in which 
our hiftorians have involved it, is brought te 
light, by the afliftance of thefe monuments ; for, 
from that never enough to be commended rich 
creafure of public Englith acts, it clearly appears, 
that the origin of all thefe evils is to be attributed, 
not to the wicked difpofition of our king, but to 
the ambition of the duke of Albany, and afew of 
che nobility ; who, ambitious of ruling, confpired 
againft the life ef the king, For thefe groundlefs 
‘ufpicions of the duke of Albany’s afpiring at the 
frown, as Buchanan calls them, this treaty be- 
iwixt him and Edward IV. of England, thows 
were wellfounded. This treaty was entered into 
foth and rith of June, 1472, in which the duke 
of Albany ftiles himfelf <¢ Alexander king of 
‘Scotland, by the gift of the king of England: 
“And folemnly promifes, 1m0, That he would 
‘“farnifh as great fupplies as he could, againft 
“whatever prince, and all mortals. ado, That 
'* he would, within fix months after he fhould 
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<¢ get poffeffion of the crown of Scotland, ac-’ 


«¢ knowledge himfelf as a vaflal of the Englith 
‘king. 3¢i0, That he would fubject in all 
<¢ times thereafter, the town and caftles of Ber- 
“‘ wick, Lochmaban, the countries of Liddil- 
dale, Efedale, and Annandale to the Englifh 
<¢ dominion. 4fo, That he would renounce 
“ the league with France. $70, And, if pof- 
‘© fible, fhould divorce his own wife, and mar- 
‘< ry Cecilia, Edward’s daughter.” On _the o- 


“ 
“n 


ther hand, the Englifh king agreed, ‘¢ That he: 
<¢ would do his utmoft endeavour, to dethrone 


<¢ his brother James, that Alexander might get 
‘¢ poffeffion of the kingdom of Scotland, and be 
“<¢ affitted with all his might in keeping pofleflion 
“< thereof, againit James, who then had the 
<< government.” It is to be obferved, in the 
firft place, that this convention was made fome 
months before the duke of Gloucefter, brother to 
the king of England invaded Scotland, together 


with Alexander duke of Albany. From hence,: 


this is alfo manifeft, that the mutiny which was 


ftirred up by Archibald Earl of Angus, and other: 
factious men, at that time inthe Scots army at’ 


Latider, was not raifed on a fudden, but was in’ 
Pd > 


agitation and determined long before. This, 


Buchanan himfelf confeffes, who fays, ‘¢ That — 


‘¢ the duke of Albany promifed to the Englifh © 


«king, that how foon he fhould approach ~ 


“‘ Scotland, a great afliftance would affemble, — 
‘«‘ and that the nobility would differ with: the ~ 


<< king ;” which in a great meafure, was effec- — 
ted by the perfidy and craft of the earl of Angus. © 
Buchanan alfo tells, ‘That the king, after this mu- © 
tiny left the army, and “¢ hid himfelf in the caftle 
‘< of Edinburgh.” But others fay, he was made — 

‘¢ prifoner, © 
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prifoner, and fhut up in that caftle: which two 
charters of this king do confirm; the one, by 
which he gifts to Alexander duke of Albany, the 
earldoms of Mar and Garrioch, with the addition 
of this memorable caufe of granting, “ For li- 
** berating our perfon from confinement from 
* the caftle of Edinburgh, expofing his dignity 
** and noble perfon to the moft grievous dangers 
** of his life, from which infult, our perfon now. 
“¢ enjoys acceptable freedom”; the other, by 
which, various privileges are granted to the 
council and citizens of Kdinburgh, chiefly, jurif- 
diétion to the provoft of being theriff within the 
limits of the city, becaufe they valiantly contri- 
buted affiftance to his brother the duke of Albany, 
in liberating him from the caftle of Edinburgh, 
16th Noveniber 1482. But Buchanan adds, “ Al- 
‘« though Alexander ftudied to foften the remain- 
*¢ ing grudge of his brother towards him, and to 
** enter newly into favour by this good office; yet 
“¢ the remembrance of old injuries prevailed more 
** with aweak mind, than that of the recent good 
** office done him,” He further fays, ‘¢ That 
** the calumnies of the enemies of Alexander, 
** who daily accufed him of too much popularity, 
** and afferted it as a certain proof of an attempt 
“ at the fovereignty ; that he was made acquaint- 
“ed by his friends, that defigns were in agita- 
_“ tion at court againit his life, and that thereup- 
** on he retired to England.” Thus far Bucha- 
nan; but we have fhown above, that thefe fu- 
{picions were not groundlefs, but fupported upon 
the moft certain credit: and as to the calumnies 
of his enemies, that they were juft and clear, is 
plain from this, that in the next month after the 
king was brought ont of prifon, viz. the 12th Ja- 
i H nary 
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nuary 1483, Archibald earl of Angus, Andrew 
Lord Gray, and James Liddal of Halkefton, re- 
newed the league, under the fame conditions that 
it was entered into, with thé king of England, 
fix months before, with this added to the reft : 
<¢ That he would never lay down his arms by tlie 
“<< advice of James his brother, nor of any one of 
- « his blood.”” Moreover, his forefaid ambaffadors, 
<‘ In his name, bound themfelves by the facred 
<€ ties of faith, honour, and war, that if the duke 
‘¢ of Aibany fhould deceafe, without pofterity to 
< facceed him in the kingdom of Scotland, that 
“¢ he and his frietids and clients, would submit 
‘© themfelves tothe dominion of none, except the 
«¢ king of England.”” There remained, however, 
the finithing ftroke to be put to fo many wicked- 
nefles, by the rebellious fubjeéts con{piring againft 
their king; for fome years after, they armed 
the fon, a boy of fixteen years of age, againift 
the father, and forced the latter to rifk an une- 
qual engagement and flew the king flying from bat- 
tle ; in the next parliament called, every one who 
was killed, was adjudged to have been flain by their 
own fault, by an act of parliament, alledging this 
crime chiefly againft them, ‘‘ That they fent for, 
‘“¢ the Englifh to come into Scotland, and thereby 
<¢ endeavoured to fubjeét the kingdom to the do- 
<¢ minion of England.” But thefe public Englifh 
acts, which we have mentioned, refute this moft 
abfurd lie, contrary to all truth; from which it 
does appear, that the kings of Scotland and Eng- 
land defired nothing elfe, than that they and 
their fubjects might be connected in a more {trict 
bond of peace and friendfhip, by the three mar- 
riages propofed ; on the other hand, the horrid ~ 
impudence of thefe rebel fubjects, appears from © 
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the fame public acts. The crime was objected to 
James, by thefe very men who had lent hand to 
the Englith, when they invaded Scotland with 2 
hoftile army, by railing a mutiny in the king’s 
army 5 by thefe very men, who repeatedly had fur- 
rendered themfelves to the Englifh, who had. con- 
firmed by an oath, that they would fubject, as 
far as in them lay, the kingdom to the king: of 
England, and that they never would obey or tub- 
mit to James IV. or to any fprung from his fami- 


ly. 
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Thefe few inftances, by way of fpecimen, were 
thought proper to be adduced, that the utility of 
charters and all kind of inftruments in correcting 
hiftory might be expofed to view. But, befides 
what has been faid, which refpec&t as it were 
the nature and fubftance of hiftory itfelf, there 
are innumerable other things which belong to the 
outward appearance thereof, that is, incidents 
and circumftances ; under which may be reckon- 
ed, every thing which relates to chronology, geo- 
graphy, genealogy, and heraldry. With how 
many miftakes and blunders the neglect and igno- 
rance of thefe fully the annals of every nation, 
but more efpecially our own, thofe too well know 
who have applied themfelves to the ftudy of them. 
But the moft certain, and the only way for difco- 
vering and correcting them, is by fearching into 
ancient records. But to omit others, how many 
errors of chronology (properly the right eye, as 
geography is called the left eye of hiftory) are 
‘difcovered, which had been admitted by our an- 
‘cient hiftorians, but are now detected by more 
‘modern authors, by the affiftance of thefe fame 
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“monuments? Imay here alfo mention of what 
-moment the fearch into the repofitories of thefe 


are to men employed in public life, for attaining 
a knowledge of politics, and for difcovering to 
the bottom the very fecrets of princes and courts ; 
and what affiftance may not be got from them for 


amderftanding the ancient laws and cuftoms of dif- 


ferent nations, and for explaining religious and 
civil ceremonies. But as thefe and fuch like ad- 
vantages are fully perceived by learned men, and 
deferve a fuller difcuffion than our purpofe will 
admit of, it is fufficient for me to have touched 
fummarily on thefe for the prefent. 


MOVE: oe . 

As nothing is. inaccefiible to wickednefs, nor 
fafe and fecure on every fide from the bafe con- 
trivances of men; this moft ufeful and neceflary 
invention of charters began to be corrupted and 
to be abufed, as a fcreen for falfehood and in- 
juftice of every kind. For, when it was found 
by experience, that dealings and bufinefs among; 
men, could not be fecured by any thing fo much 
as by letters committed to written charters, co~- 
vetous and flagitious men, that they might fpread 
a vail over their frauds, and fecure means unjuft- 
ly acquired, applied their invention to forge char- 
ters and writings of all kinds, and to palm them 
on the world for true ones. Nor did the knavery 
ef fome men ftop here, but attacking things fa- 
cred and profane, forged hiftories and ail other 
kind of books, and prefumed to publifh them un- 
der the feigned names of ancient authors. And. 
here indeed, we ought toregret and wonder, 
that not only men proteffedly bad, men altogether 
negligent of what is juft or unjuft; but even the 
followers 
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followers of 4 monaftic life, 7. ¢. men dedicated 
to God and the meditation of heavenly things, 
fhould, more than any other men, have given 
_themfelves up to fabricate falfehcods of this kind. 
But, as by this means, the mifchief increafed, 
and does yet continue, fo that nothing almoft has 
efcaped the poluted hands of tuch forgers and im- 
potters; the ingenuity and affiduity of learned 
men cannot be enough commended, who in this, 
and the two foregoing centuries, have applied 
themfelves, vieing with each other, and, as if 
by common confent, to {tamp the. fterling value 
upon what was true and genuine by pulling off 
the mafk from every kind of forged writings. 
This is neither the proper place, nor am I qua- 
lified to name how many books of that kind pu- 
blithed under a fpecious title, their induftry have 
detected and ftripped of their falfe colours. As 
to diplomas and ancient charters, the matter is 
brought to this, by their accurate and furprifing 
‘learning and fagacity, that the rules for diftin- 
:guifhing true from forged ones, feems to be re- 
‘duced to the form and nature of an art. In this, 
‘as in other arts, fume rules are laid down, by 
ithe affiftance of which, all inftruments may be 
‘brought under examination, genuine may be di- 
if{tinguifhed from thofe that are {purious, and thofe 
ithat are undoubted, from the fufpicious ones. Of 
tthefe rules fome are rather general; fuch as the 
‘form or fhape of the letters agreeing or difagree- 
ling with the age of fuch charters; a right or 
‘wrong marking of the date ; the cuftoms, words, 
;and forms of expreflion received in that age, or 
‘which are unufual, &c. Others are more parti- 
‘cular, and to be fought from various circum{tan- 
‘ces and incidents, compared accurately among 
themfelves 
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themfelves, as the nature of each charter may 
require to. be examined. but all thefe have their 
principal foundation in thefe writings, which are 
- acknowledged to be true and genuine: for, as 
we commonly fay, that what is right is the touch- 
{tone of truth and falfehood ; fo the authenticity 
of ancient writings cannot be more certainly and 
accurately fearched into by any method, than by 
making a comparifon with thofe which are clear- 
ly genuine. As Horace long ago taught us in 
morals: 


Non qui Sidonio contendere calidus ofiro, 
Nefcit aquinatem potantia vellera fucum, 
Certius accepiet damnum propriusve medullis ; 
Quam qui non poterit vero diflinguere falfum. 


has place here. For unlefs the genuinenefs of 
{ome charters can be certainly known, it is im- 
poflible to decide rightly and truly concerning o- 
thers which are dubious or fufpicious. 


XXIX. ; 

The learned Anderfon, well knowing this, 
had principally in view in publifhing this work, 
that he might be able to judge from {pecimens 
of undoubted charters, for fome centuries, con- 
cerning the authenticity of others, which have 
the appearance of the writings of thefe centuries. 


His treatife concerning the independency of 
the crown of Scotland, wrote againft William — 


Atwood fhows, that the learned author made 
this ufe of the comparifon of charters. In which 
treatife, he proves, that all the charters adduced 
by Atwood are {purious and forged, chiefly 


from this, that they difagree fo much from true 7 
and genuine charters of thefe kings, whofe they 7 


are 
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‘are pretended to be, That this may be under- 
‘ftvod more clearly, we have though it not foreign 
‘to our purpofe, to lay before the public a few ex- 
‘amples. | 


XXX. 

Let that charter of Malcolm III. be the firft; 
iby which he declares himfelf a vaffal of Edward 
‘king of England, called the confeffor ; which Tho- 
imas Rymer the Fnglith hiftoriographer, caufed 
ito be engraved from the public records kept at 
'Wetiminiter, and publifhed as follows : 


Malcolm, by the grace of God, king of Scots 
wand of the adjacent iflands, To all Ghriftians to 
whom .thefe prefent Letters may come, greeting. 
To Danes, and Englifh, and Scots: Know, that 
we and Edward our eld:ft fon, do hold our whole 
kingdom of Scotl:nd and the adjacent iflands, of 
our mofi excellent lord, lord Edward, fon of Ethel- 
vid, lately king of Eugland, fuperior lord of the 
kingdom of Scotland and of the adjacent iflands, 
by liege homage and fealty, as our anceftors and 
Progenttors of before have moft notably recognofced 
and done; as is fuficiently known to us, by the 
more ancient records of the crown. Wherefore, 
moft ferene lord, Edward, fon of Ethelred, fi 
perior lord of Scotland and of the adjacent iflands, 
we have become your immediate valjals during our 
lives, to live and die with jou againft all man- 
kid, as your liege fubjes ; and we will bear 
liege fealty to you and your heirs. So help us God, 
aud the holy judgement of Ged. In teflimoney of 
‘ubich thing, we have caufed affix our feal, for us 
md our fon forefaid, at York, 5th Fune, of our 
vig the oth year, in the Parliament of our fore- 
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Tyiid fovereign lord, held there, by confent and ad= 
vice of Margaret our confort, daughter of Edward, 
jon of Edmund Ironfide, of Edgar. Atheling, 
brother of our faid confort, and of many other 
nobles of our faid kingdom. 

The forgery of this charter, (which its editor, 
though he firft feems to have efteemed genuine, 
afterward owns) and George Ridpath, in his 
preface to his Englith tranflation of Sir Thomas 
Craip’s treatife concerning homage, evinces, by 
this argument chiefly, among many others, that 
Malcolm UI. his wife Margaret, and his brother 
Edgar Atheling are faid to confent to it, when it 
is put beyond all doubt, that queen Margaret with 
her brother Edgar, did not come into Scotland 
till after the Norman conqueft, that is, many 
years after the death of Edward the confeffor. 
Although, by this alone the authority of this 
charter is fufficiently overturned, yet Mr Ander- 4 
fon, that he might, if poffible, ftop the ‘mouth 
of this impudent impofition, demonftrates the fame — 
thing by many proofs, brought from a comparifon ° 
of the charter with others of the fame age, rit, 
‘That the fhape of the letters in it are fome hun- 
dred years later than the age of Malcolm. 2dly, » 
That in the ancient charters of our Scottifh kings _ 
that are genuine, the word Scottorum is wrote — 
with a double (##) not with a fingle (¢) being al-— 
ways wrote Scotorzm in this charter. 3dly, That — 
Malcolm, fpeaking of himéfelf, ufes the plural num- 
ber, which cuftom was not as yet introduced 
among the kings of Scotland nor England ; for — 
among the Englifh Richard I. among the Scots - 
Alexander If. are the firft who are found to > 
{peak of themfelves in the plural number, whom 
Malcolm ILI. preceded more than 100 years. 
Athly, 
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athly, And laftly, To this charter is appended a 
feal, bearing the.arms of Scotland, 7 ¢. or, a 
lyon rampant with a double treffure, flowered 
and counter flowered with flower-de-lis ; from 
which the proof of forgery is manifeft. 1. For 
befides, as it may be doubted, if the appending of 
feals was in ufe at that time, either among us or 
among our neighbours in England, it moft evi- 
dently appears, from the feals of other of our 
kings who followed after Malcolm II. that on none 
of them before Alexander II; whom we mention- 
ed, or furely before William his father, was the 
national coat-armorial ef Scotland, as. juft now 
tiefcribed, engraven: moreover, if we are to 
believe the moft fkilful writers on heraldry, 
the cuftom of bearing national coats of arms was 
{carcely brought into Europe, at leaft not among 
the Scots, till the ninth year of Malcolm III, 
g..e. the 1065 or 1066 of the Chriftian era. 
From whence, by the by, it evidently appears, 
the error of our hiftorians Boece, Lefly, and Bu- 
chanan, who atiirm, that one Hay, alow man, on 
account of the celebrated victory obtained over 
the Danes at the village of Luncarty, principally, 
by the bravery of him and his fons, was not only 
taifed to great honours, and got many lands, 
but alfo was prefented by Kenneth III. with 
family arms, as is the cuftom of noblemen, a 
fhield (argent,) with three fhields (or) ; Which 
arms, fays Buchanan, in my opinion, denotes, 
‘that the public fafety was protected by the fin- 
gular bravery of three men in battle. But, that 
our writers have been grievoufly miftaken in 
‘this affair, appears plain from thence, that the 
euftom of bearing coats armorial did no. where 

take 
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take place till the eleventh century, i. ¢. many 
years after the death of Kenneth Hi. 
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The fecond charter, by which Atwood endea- 
yours to fubjeét the Scottifh kingdom to that of 
England, is a charter “ To God and faint Cuth- 
‘¢ bert the confeffor, to William bifhop, Druget 
* prior, and the monks ferving God at Durham;”’ 


granted by Edgar king of Scots ; in. which he 


twice calls “ William II. king of England the fu- 
«¢ perior lord of Scotland:” But Mr Anderfon 
fhows that this charter, by comparifon with five 
other genuine charters of that king, preferved in 
the treafury or charter regifter of Durham, two 
of which he took care to infert in his Diplomata 
Scotiz, is altogether falfe and forged; chiefly, for 
the three following reafons, rft, That the fhape 


of the characters of this one is different fromthem. | 


aly, That Edgar fpeaks of himfelf in the plural 
number, which is not fo in the others. 3dly, 
That the fame {purious coat of arms appended to 
Malcolm III’s charter, which was unknown for a 


long time after, is {tamped on the feal appended to % 


this charter. ‘There are likewife other arguments, 
by which this charter of Edger is condemned as 
a manifeft forgery ; fach as this, that during all 


‘Edgar’s reign there was no bifhop of Durham of 


the name of William; I pafs over the other ar- 
guments, becaufe not deduced from other char- 


ters, but from ancient hiftories. But what does. 
‘Atwood anfwer to all thefe? juft what befits a ~ 


man who has not the leaft {park of modefty re- 


maining, overcome by the ftrength of truth: Does © 
he yield? not at all; onthe contrary, with what 
‘ebftinate forwardnefs does he oppofe all thefe ar- © 


guments 
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uments which are repugnant to his purpofes,, 
‘and endeavours torally his difordered forces, and 
‘to defend, with all his might, the authenticity of, 
‘both thefe charters of Malcolm UI. and of Edgar. 
But I here forbear to repeat his mean quirks and 
tricks, as not deferving any anfwer, and which 
‘would only create difguft to my readers, and pro- 
ceed to others. 
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In the third place, thefe charters of our kings 
are to be mentioned, viz. of Robert I. David TI. 
cand Robert Hl. firft fabricated by that famous 
forger John Harding, poetafter and Enelith hifto- 
Tian, and greedily taken hold of as genuine by 
‘Atwood, a man of the like impudence, to efta- 
blith the Scottith homage. Tyrell takes notice, 
that thefe charters with feals appended to them, 
mare preferved in the chapter-houfe of Weftmin- 
fter in a large cheft, on which is infcribed the 
mame Scofie, and copies of them are publifhed 
for true charters, in a manufcript book in the ad- 
‘vocates library at Edinburgh, the title of which is, 
sSscottith Tracts, wrote by an Englifhman about 150 
years ago. Although this Hardwinhad obtained 
from Henry VI. of dingland a penfion of L. 24 per 
annum ey royal grant, on record, and from that 
‘weak prince’s minifter, who were either decei- 
ved or inclinable to be deceived, for his induftry, 
as he gave out, in recovering out of the hands of 
the Scots, with the greateit danger of his life thefe 
charters: yet, they bear fo many evident marks 
of forgery, that the moft clebrated Englifh hifto- 
wians Rymer, Tyrell, and the revered William 
‘Nicolfon bifhep of Carlifle, as confpicuous for the 
dagacity of his manners as for his learning, do all 
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efteem and acknowledge them-to be fpurious.» — 


To fele& a few from the many marks will dil- 
cover their fraud and impofture. 1. In all of them 
our kings are not ftiled Scottorum, which we 
conftantly find in every genuine charter was done, 
but they are called reges Scotia. 2. Many words 
occur in them, unknown or not ufed by our kings, 
fuch as Recorda, irrotulamenta, inditlamenta, 0¢-. 
cafionari, &c. 3. The charter of David II. is 
faid to be granted in full parliament, firft day of 
November, the fifth year of his reign, but at that 
time, 7. ¢. 1333 or 1334, war raged betwixt 
the two nations; our David, that he might be 
out of danger, was fent into France ; and, as all 
hiftories teftify, did not return till 1342. 4. Such 
as are attributed to Robert I. or IE. fall by their 
own abfurdity ; which will be fhown by us more 
plainly and particularly. Firft, As to that one 
which bears the title of Homagium regis Scotiz, 


and which is faid to have been wrote in the year 


1319, by the very firft words, difcovers itfelf to. 
have been written after the death of Robert I. or 
Robert Bruce: but allowing this infcription to 
have been added afterwards, by a perfon igno- 
rant of Scottifh affairs, and therefore ought not to 
detraét from the truth of the charter itfelf. Let 


us therefore examine the charter itfelf, it begins — 


thus, “Robert, by the grace of God, king of ~ 


“© Scotland, to all to whom thefe prefent letters 


“may come, greeting. Know, by thefe pre- 4 
« fents, that we have infpected the inrolment ~ 
© of the letters patent of our deareft lord and © 


“ nephew, late king of Scotland, fon of our moft ~ 


«¢ dear lord and uncle Robert Brnis, formerly 4 
“<< king of Scotland, the tenor whereof follows :” — 
David, by the grace of God, king of Scotland, a 
Ganga i what — 


fo | 

‘what a wonderful ignorance of our affairs difco-, 
‘vers itfelf at firft fight? namely, that Robert I. 
‘calls Robert Bruce formerly king of Scotland his 
tuncle, but David lately king of Scotland, i. ¢. 
‘who immediately reigned before him, hisnephew; © 
‘when, on the contrary, it is manifeit, by every 
shiftory, as well as from all the public acts of the 
‘kinodom, that Robert Bruce was father of Da- 
vid and grandfather of Robert Il. and that David 
‘was uncle to the latter, viz. Robert HI. But it 
may be faid, that thefe are miftakes proceeding 
‘from the inadvertency of the notar, who in the 
former place puts wepotes for avunculi, and in the 
Matter avi for avunculi. But befides, as this is 
fcarcely credible, is it to be thought, that the 
three eftates of the kingdom, by whofe confent 
this charter is faid to have been granted, or the 
‘king’s clerk or fecretary, would not have obfer- 
‘ved fo grofs and fo palpable errors, ftaring every 
reader in the face? Moreover, the date proves 
‘that this charter is a forged one, for it is faid to. 
be “* given at Dundee, the laftday of Decem= 
“< ber, and,firft year of the king’s reign.” We 
hhave fhown above, that it isnot of Robert I. tho’ 
it may be fo infcribed, nor of Robert ILI. be- 
caufe the tenor of it will not allow of that, by 
which this lait Rebert profeffes to have obtained 
the Scottith kingdom in name of a fee, from Ed- 
ward of England; fer in the time of Rebert IIT. 
there was no fuch man as Edward reigning in 
“ngland. This charter therefore, if genuine, 
mutt necefflarily be of cur Robert II. ; but in that 
very year the ancient league was renewed be- 
twixt Robert and Charles V. the French king, 
the principal, if not all the conditions and articles 
‘ef which, have this principally in view, that. the 
3 : one 
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one king fhould protect the other, when evér 
there was need, againft the king of England the 
common enemy of both nations, with all their 
forces. But it is altogether contrary to all pro- 
bability, that the king of Scots, fhould furrender: 
himfelf and his fubjects to the perpetual vaflalage, 
or rather fervitude of their common enemy. If 
however, any doubt or fufpicion can remain on 
this point, the laft article of the treaty written 
in French ought to remove it entirely, the words’ 
are: © Item, That if the holy father, of his will 
and proper motion, or by the perfuafion of any 
“« perfon whatever ; would abfolve the faid king 
<¢ of France, or us and our heirs and fucceflors, 
“ the faid kingdoms, or loofe them from the 
<‘ forefaid oath, or annul the faid eath, the faid 
“ king of France, his heirs and fucceffors, we 
“¢ our heirs and fucceffors, will neither ufe, nor 
“ ought to make ufe, by any means, of the be- 


“< nefit of fuch abfolution ; but will keep and ob-: — 


“< ferve loyaly and entirely this alliance in all 
“ points, without fraud or evil invention, and 
<¢ without doing or faying any thing to the con- 
“<< trary, juft as if fuch abfolution or annulling of 
“‘ the oath had never been made or granted :” 
which condition, was added when the league was 
renewed between James V. and Frances I. kings 


of Scotland and France, in the very fame wards — 


in Latin. But, it appears moft clearly from thefe 
words, with what anxious care and follicitude, the 
kings of both nations endeavoured to preferve 


this friendfhip as firmly and inviolably as poflible ~ 


for all ages to come. It cannot, therefere, by 


any means, be believed, that Robert I. king of ~ 
Scots, efpecially, when both his own affairs and — 


thofe of the French king, were at the time ina 7 


flourifhing 
y 


« 


‘? 


vat 


ee 
iflourifhing flate, and thofe of the Englith king had 
(begun to decay, fhould incline to abolifh a treaty 
‘which had taken near eight months to negotiate 
‘and perfect, and that in almoft as few weeks as 
iit had taken months to finifh, 
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But to return to that charter of David II. 
‘which is pretended to be confirmed by this of 
iRobert H.: among other egregious marks of 
‘forgery, I have noticed, as not the leaft, viz. 
‘that it is faid to be granted at Edinburgh, and 
in the fifth year of his reign, whereas nothing can 
be more certain, than at that time, i. ¢. in the 
‘year 1333 or 1334, our David Il. had retired 
tto Philip VI. king of France, and did not return 
tto his own country till 1342. But what amend- 
ment does Atwood offer here? forfooth with 
much impudence, he fays, that this fifth year of 
the reign of David, is to be computed not from 
tthe death of his father, but the time of his in- 
auguration ; but I fhould with, that Atwood or 
any other hiftorian of Britain would point eut to 
us, in what year this inveftiture or poffeffion 
of the kingdom was given by the Englith king 
to our David; otherwife no fixed point of time 
can be drawn from this charter of David’s: 
for if this filth year of David is to be counted 
‘from his éwvefliture ; it can by no means be known , 
in what year of Chrift, from 1333 or 1334, 
(which truely was the fifi year of Dayid’s 
reign) to 1371, in which year he died, this 
charter was framed. But what fort of chro- 
mology is this, in which a period of 36 or 37 
years, by this way of reckoning, is to be held 
for nothing. But the words of the charter over- 
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turns this very ridiculous febterfage of Atwood’s, 
in which there is no mention of inveftiture ; fo 
that David profeffes to held the kingdom of Scot- 
land. of Edward cof England, in name of vaffal- 
age; not that he received it from Edward of 
England under that condition, but ‘for tas 
“* confideration, fays he, that our predeceflors 
‘‘ and progenitors formerly kings of Scotland, r 
«« held from the more ancient times, and ought 

<< to have holden the kingdom of Scotland by 

<< liege homage and fealty, and have perform- 

«‘ ed for the fame kingdom, purely and volunta- 

« rily liege homages and fealties often perfonally 5 _ 
“¢ as is fufficiently known to us by more ancient — 
‘‘ records and pleas of the crown, as well in 
<¢ parliament, as in the circuits of our chamber- ie 
é¢ Jains and jufticiars, and thofe of our predecef> 
«« fors and progenitors.” From which words, 4 
it appears, that he acknowledged Edward fupe- 
rior lord of Scotland, not from any anterior deed ~ 
of his own, but from the charters of his progeni# _ 
tors, which we have fhown were all forged, eX= 
cept one of king William’s. If the poffeffion of 
the Scottifh kingdom had been granted by the 
-Englith king to David, to be held in name of vats & 
falage, is it to be believed, that the acknowledge- ~ 
ment of this vaflalage would have been put off © 
for fo many years? Is it not rather to be thought, ~ 
that Edward, before he delivered the kingdom of © 
Scotland to David, would obtain from him the — 
charter whereby he would acknowledge himfelf — 
a vaflal of Edward’s for that grant? Surely the” 
charter of Edward Balicl, by which he acknow- 7 
ledges, that he held the kingdom of Scotland of 7 
the fame Edward of England, mentions the con-" 
ditions entered into betwixt them ; the principal / 
to of 
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of which were, that becaufe he had got peaceable 
polieffion of the kingdom of Scotland, « by the 
“* ready and efficacious affliftance of the king of 
“* England,” therefore, he promifed, that he 
would thereafter be under his vaflalage. This 
muift alfo be noticed in thefe and im the other in- 
ftruments of Edward Baliol, that the beginning of 
his reign isalways counted not from the inveftiture ’ 
‘but from the time of his coronation. But why 
‘need we caval with thefe arguments of lefs weight, 
-againit Atwood, when we have plainly demon- 
‘ftrated by the authentic ats of thefe kings, be- 
syond all doubt, that no fuch charter could pro- 
‘ceed from our king David. For, from thefe it is 
clear, that Edward of England did acknowledge 
Edward Baliol to be the only king of Scotland 
from 1332 to 1355, in which latt year, Edward 
‘Baliol abdicated the throne. But during all this 
time, as often as there was occafion for namin 
David Bruce, the Englifh monarch never ftiles 
him king of Scots, but plainly either David de 
Brus, or with a mark of ignominy his enemy of 
Scotland, and after David’s captivity his prifoner. 
‘Therefore, it cannot be believed, that during this 
whole period of years, the Engiith king would 
deliver poffefiion of the Scottith kingdom to Da- 
vid, nor that David would fwear fealty to him ; 
unlefs we at once believe, that the Englith king 
would have acknowledged two kings of Scotland 
tt one and the fame time, to be both feudatory to 
him, and that David, befides, fhould be fo indo-« 
ent and mean {pirited, as to furrender himfelf and 
nis fubjects to the vaflalage of him, who never 
aenoured him with the title of king, and who 
aad raifed Baliol the rival of his kingdom, and 
als inveterate enemy, to that fummit of honour, 
| K ane 
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and did perfift during all that time, to aflift him 
to the utmoft of his power. It was not therefore 
till the year 1355, that this poffeffion of the king- 
dom of Scotland was delivered to our David If. 
by the king of England; now, let us fee if this 
could be done after that year; and here likewife 
the fame obftacles prefentthemfelves, againft fuch 
delivery poflibly taking place from 1355, in which 
year Baliol abdicated the kingdom, to the year 
1371, when David Bruce died. The firft is, 

that David being prifoner in England, remained 
there two years after the forefaid time, that is, 
did not return till 1357; but amongft the condi- 
tions of that liberation, the whole proceedings 


whereof we have at full length in Rymer’s | 


federa, there is not the fmalle{t mention of that 
fuperiority of the crown of England over Scotland, 
or the oath of fealty to be performed for that pur- 
pofe by David Bruce. So far from this, that in 


this whole tranfaction the Englifh king does not - 


affume the name of fuperior lord, or yet calls Da- 
vid his vaffal, athough he very feldom itiles Da- 
vid king of Scotland. But it would have been a 
moft extraordinary meannefs of foul, and for ever 
difgraceful, if he thould fubjeét himfelf and: his 
kingdom to the vaflalage of one who rejected his 
friendfhip, and who never {tiled him by any other 
title than his prifoxer or his adverfary. But, that 
this was the cafe, the charter of Edward of Eng- 
land, among many other documents, does moft 
clearly demonftrate ; which charter is written in 
the year 1372, in which, when our Robert II. 
challenged the difcharges. granted for the feveral 
payments at different “times, for redemption of 
king David, as appearing not fufficiently valid and 
fecure, for this reafon, that the title of king of 
Scots was not adjected to David’s name: Ed- 
ward, 
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ward, that he might take away all doubt about 
the matter, gave him the following anfwer, which, 
as it is in itfelf very fingular, and corroborates 
very much every thing that we have above ad- 
vanced, we have thought proper to fubjoin it here. 
‘“‘ Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
“land, oc. To all, &c. greeting, Know ye 
* that when in each of our letters of difcharge 
“* granted to our brother David Bruys, while in 
“¢ life, upon receipt of the fums for his redemp- 
““ tion, without the addition of the title of king 
“¢ of Scotland ; which letters, our faid brother 
“ efteemed {nfficient for him and his fubjects in 
“* this part, as it was reckoned fufficient by us 
“ and our couneil: for which reafon, it did not 
«* feem meet for us to alter the form of our let- 
“ ters. But fince our coufin Robert of Scotland 
‘ is afraid, that the faid letters of difcharge are 
“< lefs valid, as the title of king of Scotland is 
“* not f{pecified in the fame letters, for the great- 
“ er fecurity of our faid coufin, we will and grant, 
“< and by the tenor hereof declare, that it was 
¢ the intention of us and our council, and is ftill 
_ fo, that the faid letters of difcharge formerly 
** granted to our coufin, by the name of Robert 
“« our coufin of Scotland, only, on receipt of the 
<< forefaid redemption money, fhallbe in all time 
““ coming, as valid as if our faid coufin had been 
“ {tiled king of Scotland, and fhall have the fame 
‘¢ effect, &e. witnefs, the king at Weftminfter 
«¢ ath December. 7 
Another argument, by which it may be e- 
vinced, that this inveftiture of our king David II. 
pretended to have been given by Edward of Eng- 
land to him, is not prior to 1355, may be taken 
from another charter, which fhall be by and by 
. K 2 . fhown, 
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fhown, to be alfo forged, but which is publifhed 
by Hardwin and his partifan Atwood,. as genuine 
of the fame David; by which David is faid to 
have {wore an oath of fidelity, before Henry 
lord Piercy of Alnwicke and Ralph Nevil lord 
Rabye, ambaffadors for the king of England, in 
the following form: ‘ Moft excellent lord Ed- 
“‘ ward, king of England and France, I David 
king of Scotland become by thefe prefents liege 
vailal, to all purpofes of life, members, and | 
earthly honour. : I will bear true allegiance to 
you, andto your heirs kings of England, as fa- 
perior lords of Scotland all my life, and live and 
_ die with you, againft all mortals. So help me 
‘< God, and God’s holy judgment. And Iacknow-: 
ledge by thefe-prefents, and I grant and oblige, 
‘¢ that I, and my heirs and fucceflors, kings of 
Scotland, to hold of yeu, and your heirs and 
fucceffors for ever, by the forefaid fervices, 
notwithftanding whatever relaxations, dif- 
<« charges, remifiions, or other letters whatever, 
“<< granted by the kings of England to the kings 
<¢ of Scotland in the contrary.” But this char- 
ter fays, that it is given at the monaftery of Cold- 
ingham ; but the letters patent of Edward of Eng- 
land, naming thefe ambaffadors to take this oath, 
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he fays are dated 20th March, the forefaid 26th — é 


year of the reign of his fuperior lord; which 
year correfponds to the year of the vulgar Chri- 
{tian era 1352; and therefore, if it was a true 
charter, it muft have been almoft four years prior 
to the charter of Edward Baliol, by which he 


transferred all his right to the Scottifh kingdom ta © 
Edward of England, for it is dated at Roxburgh, x 
goth January, avo 1355, that is, according to the @ 
Roman computation 1356. To fay the truthy | 
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allowance was granted in that forefaid year 1352, 
to David Bruce by Edward of England to return 
to Scotland, that he might confer with his nebles - 
about his redemption ; ; ‘having j in the mean time 
delivered hoftages, that he fhould again deliver 
himfelf into cultody, if the conditions propofed 
were not agreed on. . But it is plain from the 
public acts, nothing proceeded trom this confe- 
rence of David’s with his. nobles, infomuch, that 
he returned to be again fhut up in'the tewer of 
London, without doing any thing, Which, fince 
it is fo, it is quite unjutt to believe, that David 
would be of fuch a’mean, or of po foulat ‘all, 
that he fhould inthral himfelf and his fobjeCs 
to the vaflalage of the king of England ; more e- 
{pecially, if we add what we have faid before, 
that David, neither then, nor almoft ever after 
was {tiled king ef Scotland by the Englifh king. 
Yea, during ali the time that thefe things were 
tranfacting, Edward Baliol the enemy of David 
“and the rival of his crown, not only was conftant- 
ly {tiled king of Scots by the Englith king, but ai- 
fo a promife was again and again made to him, 
that nothing w bathe was trania@ted with David 
dhould turn to: his prejudice. Since therefore, it 
manifeftly appears, that this inftroment of our 
‘king David’s is peiniy forged and Actitions ; it is 
aprecaple to reaion, that the ref proce yee frem 
that notable falfifier Hardwin, fhould be efteemed 
as duft, that is, all cf them iS 
If any have a mind fo hardened again{t truth, 

that thefe reafons zre not fufficient to make him 
alter his fentiments; but, in order to extort a con- 
feffion from fuch a one againit his will: what we 
fhall bring, in the third place, is the tettimony 
of David himéelf, ahd of his ambafladors to the 
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French court, viz. of Robert Erfkine and Norman 
Lefly, which is to be found in the treaty betwixt 
John king of France and Charles the Dauphin, his 
fon on the one part, and David king of Scotland, on 
the other part, entered into at Paris the 29th 
June, 1359, in thefe words: ‘* We Robert 
‘¢ and Norman, forefaid, fay, that our fove- 
“« reign lord, the king of Scotland, as well by 
“¢ his letters, as by us, fent by him for the pur- 


<¢ pofe, with his letters of credence to Monfieur . 


“€ the regent, above-mentioned, that it was cer- 
** tain, how the king and kingdom of Scotland 


“ 


*‘ ofa long time has been haraffed, agrieved,. 


“€ and damaged by the Englith, enemies of the 
« kings and kingdoms of France and Scotland ; 
‘¢ and: our fovereign lord the king had been ta- 
“« ken in battle, and detained a long time prifoner 
<‘ in England ; out of which prifon he could eafi« 
<< ly have liberated himfelf, and might have had 
“« eafy terms of peace, if he would have confent- 
“¢ ed to renounce the confederacies and alliances, 
“* which fubfift between the kings and kingdoms 
“* of France and Scotland; to which thing, he 
“‘ would by no means confent, and has treated 


“¢ only upon the deliverance of his own perfon. 


<‘ &c.” From thefe laft words, it is clearer 
than the fim-fhine at noon-day, that our king 
David, during the whole time of his captivity, 
that is, from 1346 to 1357, did nothing againft the 
faith of the ancient amity betwixt the French and 
Scots, but meant to tranfact with the Englith king 
only concerning the liberation of his own perfon ; 
both ef which wouldhave been abfolutely falfe, if he 
had fubmitted himfelf and his fubjects to the flave- 
ry of the Englifh: which if a tedious confinement 
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in prifon could not extort ; much lefs certainly, is 
it to be thought, that he could be induced to do it 
When at freedom and liberty. We have purfu- 
ed thefe things a little more prolixlty, and more 
‘than perhaps was neceflary, not only becaufe 
that they were flightly touched on by Anderfon, 
to whom they feemed of not fo great confe- 
quence ; but alfo, at the fame time, to refute 
Atwood, and to fhow the ufe of genuine charters 
ian detecting the frauds of forged ones. 
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But before I difmifs this matter, I cannot re- 
frain myfelf from expofing yet another inftance 
(of the ignorance or rather impudence of Atwood, 
on the other fide of the queftion. For, as he 
itakes upon him to publifh and defend forged 
‘charters for genuine ones; fo he is not afraid, 
‘by the fame arguments, to impeach genuine 
‘charters of fraud and impofture, providing it 
iferves his purpofes. The charter of Robert 
‘Stewart of Scotland, earl of Strathern, after- 
‘wards Robert H. king of Scots, furnifhes a very 
iremarkable proof of this. This charter is dated 
cat Perth rath January, 1364, that is, accord- 
ling to the Roman. computation, 1365, whicli 
Louis Innes, principal of the Scots college at 
\Paris, publifhed from an original in the records 
‘of that college, in the year 1695, in order to vin- 
‘dicate the legitimacy of the royal line of the 
‘Stewarts, from the ftain fixed on them by our 
hiftorians. But Innes did net choofe to publith 
‘this remarkable document till he got the opinion 
‘of the moft fkilful antiquarians, concerning the 
‘certainty and authenticity of it. Of thefe I fhall on- 
ily mention a few, the chief of them were Eufebins 

Renaud 
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Renaud hiftoriographer royal, Stephen Baluz, 
royal profeflor of cannon-law and fuperintendant 
of the Colbertine library, John Mahellan, Theo- 
dore Ruinarte, a benedictin monk, all of them 
very celebrated men, for their univertal learning 
and: writings, which will alwaysremain in efteem ; 
““ Who, toufe their own words, affembling to- 
«¢ gether 26th May 1694, having diligently in- 
0 {pected the before-mentioned charter exhibit- 
eS i to us by the fame Louis Innes,,we have 


“ examined it, and difcuffed e with the great- 
af of care poflible, we teftify that it is ancient and 


<< ve genuine, written: ae in a charatter’ of 
¢ letters of that time; and is liable to no fufpi- 
“<¢ cion of forgery, that it isfealed with two feals, 
« which we atteit to be ancient and entire &c.”’ 
Atwood has been, however, fo bold as not only 


to doubt, but even openly to deny the authentici-— 


ty of this charter, fupported by this fama and 


clear teftimony ; why, for no other reafon, as I 


believe, than becaufe it appears to oppofe his ar- 


guments; and he affirms, that it betrays evident ~ 


marks of impofiure, being forged by the Jefuits 
of the Scots college, or by fome other monks of 
fome other order at Paris. And what manifett 
marks of impofture, dces Atwood adduce? thefe 


four or five,:1mv0,. That Robert Jl.. thouch then > 
> : s 


only ftewart of Scatland, according. to the royal 
cuftom, ‘ufed the_plural Beebe, and fays, “ Our 


<< feal is appended to thefe prefents.”’: 2do, That @ 


from an afiectation of royal power, he fubmits 

himfelf and his heirs in whatever diaces they live, 
to any bifhop whatever, who fhall be chofen. 34/0, 
That though the vifcount Tarbat may have fhown 
of what family Elizabeth More was, who is fliled 


wife of Robert If, in that charter, yet he has not — 


_ difcovered 


[ 81 J 
difcovered the confanguinity or affinity which was. 
an obftacle to the contract of marriage betwixt 
them, in that charter. 4to, That no payment nor 
demand fupported by colour of law, are alledg- 
ed to be made, which might confirm the truth of 
the affair. $to, That in that charter, John the 
fon of Robert, is {tiled lord of Kyle, who, never- 
thelefs, fourteen years before, that is, in the year 
#350, according to lord vifcount Tarbat’s calcula- 
tion, is defigned earl of Carrick, in the charter of 
King David; but it never was found, that an earl 
fubfcribing to a deed, fhould be content to defign 
himfelf by the title only of a barony. 
_ From thefe marks, (God willing) the moft vain 
trifler dreams, he has found out the forgery of this 
charter; but, reader, I will make it appear, if 
you will beftow a little attention, that there is 
nothing, as you will fee, to be difcovered in 
thefe, but the difgraceful ignorance of the man, 
equalled only by his impudence. To underftand 
this the better, Ihave thought proper to lay be- 
fore you acopy of the charter itfelf. | 
Zoall who may fee or hear this charter, Robert 
fleward of Scotland, earl of Stratherne, greeting. 
Since long agoit was [pecially delegated toa venerable 
father, lord William, by the grace of God, bifhop of 
Glafgow, by apoftolical letters ; and ashe granted dif- 
penfation on the marriage, contracted betwixt us and 
unguile Elizabeth More, while in life, notwithftanding 
of the impediment of confanguinity and affinity fland- 
mg in the way of the faid marriage contract, pro- 
viding we fhould found one or two chapels, as the 
bifhop fhould choofe ; and the faid venerable father 
weighing matters, duly difpenfing tous onthe forefaid 
tmpediment, by the forefaid authority, has injoined 
us, that a chaplanry fhould be founded in the 
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church of Glafgow, at one of our altars ; theres 
to enjoy yearly, a penfion of ten merks  fler- 
ling, out of certain of our rents for ever ; and 
we have promifed faithfully fo to found the fame 
chaplanry, within a certain time, now paffed, 
then fixed on to us, by the faid bifhop. Know 
then, for the forefaid caufe, us to have given and 
granted, and by this our prefent charter, to have 
confirmed for ever, for us and our heirs, to God, the 


bleffed virgin, St Mungo, and for one chaplain, ce- 


lebrating, and to celebrate for ever in the church of 


Glafgow ; the forefaid ten merks fterling for fuf- 
tenance of the fame chaplain, to be uplifted year- 
ly out of an annual rent of L. 40 flerling, arifing 


from the lands of Gars-abbot, within the fherif- 


dom of Stryveline, and due to us and to our heirs, 
by the religious men, the abbot and convent of the 
monaftery of Holyrood of Edinburgh, te have and 
to hold, and uplift yearly for ever to the faid chap- 
lain, for the time being, by the hands of the faid 
religious men, at the terms of Whitfunday and Mar- 
inmas in Winter, by equal portions, in free, pure, 
dnd perpetual alms, as freely, openly, fully, and ho- 
nourably, as any alms are granted, given, or enjoyed 
in any part through Scotland. And we for ever trans- 
fer, neverthel:/s, all right competent to us, by the 
charter of infeftment of our fovereign lord king 
Robert, our grandfather, of worthy memory, or the 
obligation of the faid abbot and convent, or every o- 
ther evident, to compell the faids abbot and convent 
to payment of the faid annual rent of ten merks to 
the bifbop of Glafzow for the time, and to the chap 
ter of Glafgow, during the vacancy of the fee, by 
this our perpetual charter ; and we make, conftitute, 
and ordain them, and each of them, fo far the 
Aafficnees of ws and of our heirs. And if by chance 
it may happen, which God forbid, that the faid ten 
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merks yearly, not be uplifted by the faid chaplain, 
as [aid is, either becaufe, that the faids abbot and 
convent will not pay it, or cannot be compelled to 
the payment of the fame, or becaufe, that we, or 
_fome of our heirs may hinder or obftrudi the payment 
of the faid ten merks, againf? this our prefent infefi- 
ment and grant, or if we or they {hall procure the fame 
to be impeded by us or by any other, privately, pub- 
Licly, direEly, or indireGly, we bind us and our heirs, 
by all our effedls moveable and immoveable, to pay 
the faid ten merks out of any other of our rents, 
wherever the bifhop of St Andrews, for the time, 
er his chapter, during the vacancy of the fee, may 
think proper to choofe, during the whole time that the 
payment of the faidten merks, tobe uplifted out of 
the faid annual, rent may be difcontinued; [ubjec- 
ting us and our heirs to the jurifdidtion and coertion of 
the bifhop of Glafzow and his official for the time, 
that they may compell us and our heirs by every kind 
of church cenfure, to perfe all and fundry the a- 
bove mentioned things, in cafe we or they fail 
twhich God forbid) in any of the premifes ; and, 
moreover, we and our heirs forefaid, warrant, ac- 
quit, and forever defend this our donation and 
grant ofthe faid ten merks, to be uplifted, as fore 
_faid, out of he faid annpal rent, to the faid bifbop, 
the church of Glafgow, and tothe chaplain, for the 
time being, againft all mortals. In witnefi where- 
of, our feal, together with the feal of Fohn Stewart 
Lord of Kyle, our eldeft fon and heir, is appended to 
thefe prefents, before thefe witnelfes, a venerable fa- 
ther Sir Robert, abbot of the monaftery of Kylwynyne, 
and Sir Fohn Stewart our brother, Hugh de Eglin- 
toune, Thomas of Faufide, knights, fFohn Mercer, 
urges of Perth, Fohu de Rofe, and Fohn de Tay- 
, L 2 fon, 
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lor, fquires, and others, Ai Perth 1ath January, 
A. D. 1364. | 
This is that memorable charter of Robert the 
fteward, afterwards king of Scotland; whofe 


authenticity, fo many learned and famous men 


have confirmed with one unanimous confent: 
now let us proceed to anfwer Atwood’s objec- 
tions, or rather cavils againit it. : 

_ The firft, which is objected to this charter, is 


the ufe made of the plural number, which plain- . 


ly fhows Atwood a ftranger to the manner of thefe 
times, at leaft to the Scottifh cuftoms. For altho’ 
among the Englifh, the cuftom of applying the 
plural in place of the fmgular, very feldom may 


have obtained, nothing yet has been more fre- 


quent among the nobility of the firft rank in Scot- 
land, from the time of Robert Bruce to this day. 
‘There are innumerable inftances of this ; ‘but pafl- 
ing over fuch as are preferved in private charter- 
chefts, (and not inftancing thofe which Atwood 
impudently argues to be forged,) Ifay, we fhall 
produce to public view a few of our king David 
Ws, (who was co-temporary with Robert Stew- 
art) and thefe from public acts which are entire~ 
ly clear. The charters to be here mentioned by 
us, are of that kind called charters of confirma- 
tion, commonly called in/peximus or vidimus, and 
which have the deed confirmed, verbatim, in- 
eroffed in the charter. 7 
1{t, Is a.confirmation of William earl of Su-. 
therland, to his brother Nicolas, 17th Otober, 
of the king’s reign 34, 7. e. 1363. | 
2d, Confirmation of a charter of Patrick de 
Dumbar, earl of March and Moray, made to 
Alexander de Richinton, 18th April, of the 
king’s reign 35, 7. ¢. 1365. 
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3d, Confirmation of a charter of Thomas earl 
pf Marr, made to Egon fon of Fergus, 9th Sep- 
¢ember, and of the reign 36, #..¢..1365..— . 

4th, Confirmation of a charter of Patrick de 
Dumbar, earl of March, granted to Thomas Pa- 
pedy, roth February, Of his reign 37, 7. ¢. 1367. 

sth, Confirmation of a charter of Patrick of 
Dumbar, earl of March and Moray, made to the 
orior and convent of Coldingham, Auguft, of 
his reign 38, i.e. 1367. 

6th, Confirmation of a charter of Thomas 
Stewart, earl of Angus and lord of Bonkyll, 
made to Andrew de Perkenton, roth March, of 
nis reion 39, 2. ¢. 1369. 

qth, “Confirmation of a charter of Walter is 
Lefley, lord of Filarth, made to John of Ur- 
chard, 8th December, of his reign 39, 7. ¢. 1369. 

_ 8th, Confirmation of a charter of Donald, earl 
of Lennox, made to Maurice of Bachaanrd 26th 
january, of his reign the arft year, 1371. 

Of thefe charters (in every one of which, 
thefe noble perfons mentioned, always affume the 
olural number, when peaking of themfelves fing- 
'y,) the firft is more ancient than the charter of 
Robert Stewart, by one year and almoft. three 
months, the fecond and third are both written in 
the fame year, the fourth and fifth two years, the 
‘ixth four years, the feventh almoft five years, and 
aftly, the eighth is fix years later than that char- , 
cer of Robert Stewart’s. ‘To this may be added, 
that Robert Stewart was of a higher rank than 
any of them, for he had been viceroy of Scot- 
and all the time that king David was prifoner in 
England, and was appointed to be heir to the 
crown by his grandfather Robert Bruce’s tefta- 
aaa and by an act of the eftates of the king- 

dom, 
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dom, after David Bruce and his children. It is ma- 
nifeftly clear from thefe examples, that the ufe of 
the plural number for the fingular was ufed at this 
ime, not only by our kings but. by our nobles; — 
and fo far from condemning this charter of Robert | 
Stewart as: forged, for this reafon, that on the 
contrary, if he had applied the fingular number 
fpeaking of himfelf, no flight fufpicion might 2- 
rifen from thence, concerning the authenticity of 
the charter ; fince no one man of high rank in 
Scotland, fo far as I know, ufed at that time any 
thing but the plural number in their charters. 
Atwood’s fecond argument, by which he en- 
deavours to weaken the authority of this char- 
ter, does exhibit’ a remarkable fpecimen of his — 
ignorance, or more properly of his bafenefs, and — 
the little credit he deferves; for, fays he, the. ~ 
fraud appears from this, that ‘* Robert, as if he 
** had been king, fubjects himfelf and his heirs, — 
“in whatever dioces they fhould happen to dwell, — 
** to the jurifdition of whatever bifhop.” But — 
Atwood, of defign, wickedly corrupts this pafl> 
age; for Robert does not fubject himfelf to the — 
power of any bifhopwhatever, but, according to — 
the promife, by whichhe, in the beginning of the 
charter, teftifies he was bound to Willism bifhop — 
of Glafgow, and fubmits himfelf and his heirs — 
to that bifhop, and him only, and to his fucceffors, 
or their official for the time being, thathe might — 
be compelled to the annual payment of the ten — 
merks, granted to his church by this charter; and _ 
that, if neceffary, by church cenfure. How ouilty 
then is Atwood of prevarication, who from thefé _ 
words of the charter, ‘‘ Subjecting us and our ~ 
‘¢ heirs to the jurifdi@tion and coertion of the — 
** bifhop of Glafgow,” &c. to infer that Robert 7 
eae ar eee. Stewart © 
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tewart meant to transfer himfelf from the jurifdic- 
ton of one bifhop to another, and as he pleafed? 
pr there is no mention of any one bifhop in this 
harter but the bifhop alone of Glafgow, as I have 
iid, to whofe church that arnual penfion, therein 
boyitioned, was due by the preceding promife, in 
Fhofe dioces many of the eftates and peeeae 
F Robert himfelf lay, fuch as the earldom of 
sarrick, lordfhip of Kyle, barony of Renfrew, 
nd the ifland of Bute; but asto the claufe itfelf; 
wery body the leaft fkilled in thefe matters 
mows, that nothing was more folemn in thofe 
ays, than that fuch as granted lands, or other 
ims to religious men and places, did fubject them- 
slves to be chaftifed by the moft terrible ecclefi- 
itical cenfures, if they failed in the performance 
F their promife. Nothing can be more abfurd, 
aan to alledge that thefe words bore ‘the ap- 

pearance of affecting the fovereignty by Ro 

bert Stewart before the time,” for kings ne- 
er fubiected thenifelves to thé cenfure of any bi- 
cop, except the bifhop of Rome ; and that rare- 
r, and only when they had bufinefs with foreign 
vinces, in fecuring their treaties and conven 
ons. 

The third argument is unworthy of an an- 
wer ; for what fort of reafoning, I pray you, is 
ais, “* That lord vifcount Tarbat had not been 

able to difcover by the narroweft {crutiny, that 
confanguinity which was a bar to the marriage 
‘of Robert to Elizabeth More ; ergo it was null, 
and the marriage itfelf a fiction.”” For by this 
veans, and the like reafoning, a man however 
oble, or any other man, Boe their origin may 
ave been concealed for 300 years, for that rea- 
nm it muft be held as fpurious. In vain then do 
arned nien labour in difeufling thefe ancient mo- 
numents 
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numents, if every thing that is found written in 
them mutt be deprived of credit; unlefs, forfooth, 
it be clear from extrinfic arguments, not only — 
concerning the writts themfelves, but of every | 
accidental circumftance conneéted with them. 

4th, What Atwood objects to the charter in the 
fourth place, plainly contradiéts common fenfe ; 
fays he, ‘‘ There is no mention of payment or de= 
<‘ mand {upported by law, of the ten merks 
“<< granted fer fupport of the chaplain.’? What 
payment of demand does this filly caviller mean ! 
could any other payment of this money, or 
demand of it be made, than what is plainly 
fignified by the words of the deed? Robert — 
in it, promifes to William bishop of Glaf e 
gow, That he would found within a definite times 3 
under a certain condition to be performed by the 
bifhop, one or two chapels within his church. Rong . a 
bert acknowledges that the condition was per- — 
formed, that the day of performing his promife — 
was long paffed ; that he might therefore ex- j 
cufe what he had promifed, by “words or writing; | 
he takes care to grant this charter, by which, he 
in the ftricteft manner, binds him and his haind x 
to pay yearly the ten merks fterling, to the chap- 
lain who fhould fay mafs in the church, under the — 
condition which the bifhop demanded; (but At- 7 
wood may perhaps fay, for what elfe, he can fayso 
I do not fee, ‘‘ That Robert, now here in that — 
charter; fays, that he was cated upon. to fulfil” 
“<‘ the performance of his promife,” as if every a 
thing, which preceded any bargain, ought to be © 
narrated in it when reduced to writing. It is pros. 7 
bable, that Robert had been required by the bi- & 
fhopto found the chapel, and had indued it pro-7 
perly, the time being long ago elapfed: the words 
of the deed feem to infinuate this pretty clearly 39 
but 
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but though this was wanting, it is fufficient to re- 
fute the cavils- of Atwood, to fay that Robert, 
ef his own accord, and induced by no other caufe 
but his own promife, had fulfilled it as became an 
honeft man, by granting this charter. 

The fifth and laft argument of Atwood, at 
firit appearance feems to have fome weight, viz. 
<< That it appears ridiculous that he, who is de- 
“ fioned earl of Carrick 1350, fhould 14 years 
“¢ atter, in 1364, defign himfelf by the plain title 
** of lord of Kyle, 2. ¢. by an inferior degree 
“ of honeur.’’ Atwood here refts upon a founda- 
tion altogether falfe ; for fo far is this charter of 
David H. which vifcount Tarbat mentions, in 
which John, the eldeft fon of Robert Stewart is 
defigned earl of Carrick, from being written in 

1350, that it was not written till the end of 1370, 
or beginning of 1371, and is therefore pofterior 
to this charter of Robert, concerning which we 
_are difputing, no lefs than fix years. The typo- 
graphical error in the book written by vifcount 
‘Tarbat, afterwards earl of Cromarty, in which 
‘he vindicates the legitimacy of king Robert 
Mf. from the ftain fxed on him by moft of 
(Our hiftorians, this error, I fay, afforded a handle 
ito Atwood’s miftake or rather fraud. In the 
earl of Cromarty’s book, page 26, {peaking a- 
‘bout this charter of David II. he fays, that it was 
written 17 years before the death of queen Eu- 
phan, the fecond wife of Robert Stewart. This 
number 17, the careleflnefs of the printer has 
(changed to 37, as is eafy in fuch cafes; the noble 
‘lord {aw and amended that miftake in another edi- 
ition of his book. Atwood, unlefs he intends to dif- 
‘femble, has not been able by any means to catch him 
‘in another part of the book, except in p. 24, where 
ithe earl of Cromarty fays, that this deed of David’s 
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was granted in fome one of his laft parliaments. 
But as to the thing itfelf, I affirm to have feen this 
charter with my eyes in the public records, the 
laft of all the acts of David II. and placed pofte- 
rior to 20 others of the 41ft year of his reign; 
and therefore, I do affert, that it was written and 
granted, as I have faid, in the 1370 or 1371 of 
the Chrittian era: for fince it is dated at Edin- 
burgh, it could not for certain have been granted 
in the year 1350; for, from the 1346 to 1357, Da- . 
vid was prifoner in England, and furely he could. 
not in perfon hold any meeting of the eftates of 
parliament, during all that period, at Edinburgh. 

_ From thefe things, I think it has been demen- 


ftrated, hew frivolous, and of no import, allthe  — 


reafonings of Atwood are againft this precious 
charter of Robert II. But, that this matter, if 


poffible, may be yet more clear, there is a copy. 4 


of this very charter in the excerpt from the larger” 
regifter of Glafgow, written in the. year.1556,:. @ 
as it teftifies, at which time there had been no _ 
difpute concerning the legitimacy of Robert III. 
as yet moved; which regifter, Alexander Baillie, 
Efq; of Caftlecary, a man of good tafte, and 
while he lived, moft fudious of the antiquities of 
his country, gifted to the advocates library. 
Therefore, Atwood, of confequence, has been moft 
unreafonable to alledge, that this charter has the 
appearance of being forged by the monks at Pa-' 
ris. 

What has been faid, is fufficient, concerning 
the Scottifh charters, and the many advantages to 
be reaped from them, which makes up the firft 
and principal part of Mr Anderfon'’s perform- 
ance, 
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IN the next place, a few things are to be faid 
of the feals of the kings of Scotland; of which, 
and of fome others, there are engravings er plates 
exhibited in Mr Anderfon’s work. ‘There is a 
particular part affigned for the reft of the feals, 
from our James I. where the charters end, to 
queen Anne, during whofe reign the two king- 
doms were happily united. There is no need for 
us to fay much concerning the origin of feals and 
their antiquity, nor of the various forts ef them, 
ancient and modern, fince Theodore Hoppingius a 
German lawyer, John Mabillon a very celebrat- 
ed benediétine French monk, and John Michael 
Heinneccius in{pector of the diftrict of Magdeburg, 
have treated principally of this fubject. It will be 
_ fufficient for our purpofe, if premifing flightly a 
few things belonging to this fubject, we treat a 
little more diftinly concerning the firft ule of 
them among us, and the various methods of 
ufing them. 


XXXVI. 

And, firft of all, it is plain, that feals were in- 
vented that they might add credit and authority to 
tranfations and writings; for, (as Mabillon’s 
words are) “ The marks formed by the leasling of 
“¢ the hand could eafily be forged by others; there 
<¢ was engraven on feals, fome mark or effigy 
‘ which could not be imitated, unlefs with great 
‘ trouble, by forgers; nor yet (as he immediate- 
<¢ ly adds) were thefe feals exempt even from this 
‘6 kind of forgery.”’ For the innumerable deeds 
fealed by wicked men, with forged and ftolen 
feals, almoft in every age, confirm this. 
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We are informed from the facred {cripture, 
that the ufe of feals was very ancient ; for when 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, choofed to fet the patri- 
arch Jofeph over his people, he is faid to have 
put the ring taken from his own finger, on the 


finger of Jofeph ; but that was given not folely for 
ornament, but as a badge of authority: therefore 
Abraham Gorlzus, TheodoreHoppin giusandothers, | 
and after them Mabillon, judge, that it is moft prob- | 
able, that this ring was a feal-ring ; for the an- 
cients, as we {hall immediately fhow, ufed rings 
for feals ; and what confirms this opinion is, that 
there is exprefs mention in the book of Exodus : 
of feals and engraven gems. Likewife we read 
about the fealing-rings of Achab king of Samaria, 
and Ahafuerus king of Perfia. From thefe eaft- 
ern nations, the cuftom of fealing all kind of in- 
ftruments, public and private, was derived to the 
Greeks and Romans, and the Romans, at firft, al- 
lowed only the judges, and fuch as were of the 
equettrian order, to wear feals ; afterwards, how- 
ever, the ufe of them was promifcuous both 
to men and women. Mabillon fays, that this cuf- 
tom pafled from the Romans to the kings of the 
Franks, and then to the bifhops of that nation and 
other nobility, of which he adduces a famous do- 
cument of Childoric I. who began to reign in 
456 or 458, which is preferved in the royal ca- 
binet. . | 
XXXVIII. 

Seals fucceeded in the place of fealing-rings. The 
yeafon of the introduction feems to have been, be- 
caufe the firft, as they were larger, exhibited cha- 
| sracters 
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‘acters of letters and men, andthe reprefentation of 
ether things more clearly and more diftinétly than 
‘ings, which were only of fuch a fize as were 
»roper for wearing on the fingers. For although 
Ae luxury of the Romans daily increafing, they 
ame to that pitch of folly in wearing them, that 
ings were changed at different feafons of the 


ear 5 to which thefe following lines of Juvengl 
ludes. | 


Ventilet eftivum digitis fudantibus aurum. 
Nec fufferre queat majoris poudera gemme. 


Yet we muft not imagine that thefe, even 
ne biggeft winter rings, to have been fo big as 
ae feals which kings and princes ufed afterwards, 
ideed I believe feals at firft were only public, 
ad applied to confirm affairs of greater moment ; 
rhile the ufe of rings, in fealing of letters, and 
‘her charters of lefs confequence, did not alto- 
ether go into difufe. But afterwards, when 
cals (as we have {aid of rings,) which only were 

firft ufed by kings, judges, and other eminent 
en, became common to perfons of inferior 
nk, and the promifcuous ufe of them was prac- 
ed in all affairs configned to writing; no other 
{tinction remained, but that feals of a larger or 
aaller fize was applied, according to the nature of 
¢ bufinefs tranfaéted, public or private ) or rather 
cording to the greater or lefs rank of the ufers, 


XXXIX, 
‘In the ancient fealing-rings, the engraving was 
.rious and manifold, and according to each per- 
n’sfancy. Inthe beginning, as Meur fius obferves, 
mple letters were only engraven on them; foon 
thereafter, 
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thereafter, the images of men, of brutes, and of — 
other things, began to be engraven. And at firft, — 
it was done on the materials of which the ring © 
was made, either of iron or of gold, not upon — 
the precious ftone, which the luxury ef after-ages a 
introduced. Such as incline to know more about 7 
the marks and images, which were ufed to bey 
infcribed upon thefe feals of the ancients, may 7 
confult, if they pleafe, John Kirchman above ci- © 
ted, who treats of this fubject, accurately and) 
fully.enough ;. but principally Abraham Gorlzus, 7 
who {pent a great part of his eftate in collecting 7 
together gems, feals, and others, from every | 
quarter; and has publithed engravings of them in 
a book, which he calls, for that realon, Daétilio” 
Theca; which. fames Cronovius republilhed ing 
the year 1695, much inlarged, with his explicae 7 
tions. But after the deftruction of the Roman” 
empire, with which followed the lofs of arts and 
learning, rings alfo, and feals, which came in — 
theiz place, were diftinguifhed in nothing foy 
much, as in the excellent art and neatnefs of) 
the family mark, and fimplicity of the infcrips 
tions; for as they were made moft part for ufe, 
not for fhow, nothing was at firft engraven, but the 
plain name of the owners, fometimes without any 
thing elfe, often engraven round the images coarfes 
ly ffamped. Arts afd learning reviving a little ur 
der Charles the great, a little more elegance 
fhewed itfelf in thefe feals ; and not long after 
various figures, fwords, flandards, crowns, ane 
other enfigns of fupreme power and military res 
nown were added; and at laft, marks proper to 
each kingdom or family, came into ufe ; which} 
cuftom yet remains. : = 
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_ What relates to the different kinds or divifions 
f feals, as Heppingius defcribes thefe at full 
*ngth, it will be fufficient for our purpofe, to re- 
sark, That there was a greater and leffer {eal ; 
ve firft was denominated the authentic or common 
val, the laft, the /ecret or privy feal. The ule 
‘the authentic, which we now call the £reat 


al, was in public matters, fuch as diplomas, which - 


‘€ commonly call charters, privileges, remiffions, 
ad the like : but the privy feal got its name from 
lis, that it was ufed in more fecret affairs, for 
tample, in epifties. Letters fealed with this la(t 
al, were for moft part /but; and fuch as were 
aled with the authentic feal, were opez ; thence 


plomas, to which this laft was affixed, were 


ed to be called Jetters patent. Nor was the 
ivy feal ufed only in private bufinefs, but it was 
tewife ufed in public tranfactions, being put on 
© back of the great feal ; for which reafon it was 
led the counter feal, becanfe it ufed to be put 
the oppofite fide of the great feal; fometimes, 
Dufrefne remarks, it is to be found hanging at 
2 great feal; but Mabillon defires us to notice, 
iat the counter feal, which is of equal fize with 
2 great feal, muft be diftinguifhed from the pri- 
feal, as is the modern cuftom. 


ALI. 
eais of old ufed to be affixed to parchment or pa~- 


t, then they were made pendent ; whichkind wa; _ 


it ufed by. the French king Louis VI. firnamed /e 
fs, but feldom; but Mabillon fays always by Louis 
This fon, and that he firft brought in the cuftom 
the reverfe or counter feal; yet, before this time, 

he 
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he afferts, That fome feals of bifhops, and other 
grandees of France, were pendent ; of which, he 
brings an example of the charter of Agnes, wi- 
dow of Henry I. to which he {aw the fealof Phi- 
lip I. hanging, and he thinks that it was in imita- _ 
tion of thefe, that William I. commonly called 
the conqueror, who was the firft (as we {hall ob- — 
ferve afterwards) who brought over the ufe of | 
feals among the Englifh, made ufe of feals 
hanging to the -charters, and of counter feals ; 
of which, there is a remarkable document from 
Selden, who exhibits a charter with the feat hang-- 
ing at it, in his notes on Eadmerus’s hiftory of 
extraordinaries (/Vovorum), granted by that king 
to the monattery of Battle-abbey, fo called from 
the victory obtained over Harold at it; on the 
forefide of which, William, as duke of Normandy, 
is reprefented under the figure of a knight, arm- 
ed cap-a-pee, with this inicription, ‘ By this, ac- 
6 knowledge William for your patron;’’ onthe re- 
verfe, the fame perion, as king of England, with 
a {word in his right hand, and a globe, adorned 
with a crofs, in his left hand, with this fuperfcrip- 
tion, ‘‘ By this, you may confefs this man for 
“¢ your king.’’ The learned Hickes remarks, That 
this fame William ufed a feal, in that noble char- — 
ter in the Cotton library, granted in the year of i 
the incarnation 1067, whereby thefe innumerable ~ 
valuable gifts are granted to the church of Wett- 
minfter, to which is affixed the king’s feal, with 
four columns ‘of feals, of the moft famous wit- 
nefles of rank; which feal of the king, it is more 
than probable, was pendent, as he fays. ‘ 
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We {peak here of the public feals ftamped on 
‘wax, all of which, as we have faid, were in ufe 
to be affixed, before the 17th century, to paper or 
to parchment, but afterwards, ufed to be hung to 
‘them by a binding of filk, or of hemp, or of 
parchment. Of old, at leait in the beginning of 
‘the gth century, the then emperors of the eatt, 
and of the weft, alfo the kings of the Franks, 
vand other kings, ornamented their charters and 
Metters often with gold feals, .and fometimes 
wwith filver feals; but thefe were all hanging 
vat the charters, which were written on both 
‘fides, and were called by another name, bulls. 
‘Lead feals were very rarely ufed but by the 
“popes, among whom alone the ufe.of fuch feals 
remained for many centuries ;: from whence their 
charters got the peculiar name of dié/s ; whereas, uy 
formerly, the charters of kings and princes, and. 
the feals with which they were fealed, went un- 
der this common appellation. 


. XLII. 

The ufe of feals was not introduced among the 
Enolith till later, not till the time of William the 
conqueror ; for, before that, the kings of the An- 
glo Saxons, the bifhops, and other illuftrious men, 
did no otherwife authenticate their charters, but 
by prefixing the fign of the crofs to the names of 
the witnefles: for William, and the Normans, 
his followers, according to the teftimony of In- 
gulphus, abbot of Croyland, “ Fixed the authen- 
‘< ticity of charters by the impreffion of wax on 
<¢ the feal of each, below the mark of three or 
« four witnefles prefent.” Hickes mentions a 

N charter 
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charter of Edward the confeffor, which he had 3 


feen inthe archives of the church of Weitmintfter, 
yet extant, written in Saxon, and authenticated 


by the royal feal appended; but he owns; “¢That — 


“¢ fealing of charters with pendent feals was not 


“ in ufe among the Englifh before the time of that - 
“¢ St Edward II.”’ And he adds afterwards, “‘In- 


“ deed, the ufe of any feals whatever, were rare 


‘‘among the Anglo Saxons, whofe kings, we — 


‘“Sread, fometimes did authenticate their letters. _ 


“< with them; but, fays he, I do not know one L 


“« inftance, that they ufed feals for fealing char- 
*‘ ters or diplomas.”” The before-named wri- 


ter of the chartulary of Canterbury, although 
he fays, that no feals of wax, but only marks of 
the crofs are to be found in the ancient writings 
before the conqueft; yet, he excepts from this 
number, fome charters of king Canute, as being a 


foreigner and conqueror: but thefe Hickes e- 


{teems to be fpurious, nor does he doubt, “ That 
“« if they were examined, their forgery would be — 


“ detected.” 
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In ancient times, befides feals, the ufe of fub- 
cribing charters by monograms or cyphers was 
cery frequent. A monogram is 
. name of any one, defcribed by R 
slatting of letters, fo that almoft — 

ll the letters of the name are con- 

ined in it, asthefe in the margin, K S 
KAROLVS, OTTO. Daufrefue, ! 
Mabillon, Heinneccius, and the of- 
‘en cited author of the Chroxicox 
Sotwicenfe, prove from Plutarch, 
ind from Symmachus, the cuftom 
sf thefe cyphers to have been very 
uncient; they were firft ufed in 
‘eal-rings, afterwards on the coins 
of the eaftern empires, of which 
many examples are to be met with 
mong the collection of coins by Go/zius, Vaillan- 
‘ius, Strada, Occo, Spanhemius, Bandurius, &c. 
(he cypher of thename CHRIST preceded 
the others in antiquity and dignity; which, if we 
are to believe Lactantius, Conflantine ordered to 
»e infcribed upon the imperial ftandard by advice 
from heaven; which cuftom, his fucceffors long 
retained. From coins, cyphers pafled 

to the reverfe of feals;. from which 
again they pafled to charters them- 
felves; which, cuftom the kings of the ° 
Franks, from Charles the great to Phi- 
lip HII. retained fucceflively ; befides, 
not to mention the Roman pontiffs and 
other emperors, Dufrefne has publifhed engra- 
‘vings of all of them that have come to his know- 
ledge. Foannes Pering/kioldus informs us, that the 
‘ N 2 ancient 
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ancient kings of the Swevi and Goths made ufe 
of cyphers of this kind; and Hickes remarks, that 
the Anglo Saxons fometimes ufed them, and that 
either the fimple mark of the crofs, or the ftan- 
dard cypher of Chrift, was always prefixed by: 
them to their charters, , f 


‘ ‘| XLV. 
‘Fhere are many things belonging to the fub- 


ftance of feals, fuch as the colour of the wax, ~ 
their different fhapes and fizes, the devices, and : 


the like, infcribed on them; all which, fince Hein- 
neccius and. others have explained, we thall 


flightly touch upon, and run over their principal 


heads, as we haften to conclude the fubjec. 
r. It is probable, that in the moft ancient 
times, yellow or dark coloured clay, in its natural 


colour, was ufed for making the impreffion of the 


feal upon ; next, the white colour was more the 
tafte, and commonly ufed by all princes of old; 
afterwards, it was only permitted to a few by pri- 
vilege. The emperors of Conftantinople, as well 
as the Roman pontifis in their brieves, frequently 


ufed red wax, as approaching near to the purple. 


Sometimes, but very feldom, the emperors of the 
eait, but eftener the kin gs of the Franks, ufed it al- 
fo. The green colour, bordered moft partly with 
yellow, obtained in the 14th century. They an- 
ciently made ufe alfo, frequently, of wax of diffe- 
rent colours, in which one colour is on the feal, a- 
nother colour on the counter feal. In very many, 
the innermoft part of the feal or impreffion is 
either of red or green wax, the outer part like a 
mould of wax furrounds the former. In fome feals, 
the one fide is of red or green wax, the other of 


white or. yellow; fo that the berder is plainly » 


wanting. 


5. gtlhiae ecu noes 
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wanting. But, to return to feals of one colour ; 
nany pn were made on them, even by prin- 
ces of thgfame nation, and by others at different 
times: for our kings moftly ufed white wax, 
svhich cuftom, I think, was followed till the time 
of CharlesI. and now with us, green wax is u- 
fed in fuch letters as we properly called charters ; 
in commifions red wax; in remiffions white wax 
isapplied. Atthisday, the red colour of wax is 
or the moft part ufed by the emperors and prin- 
ces of Germany, as it is by the kings of Den- 
“mark, Sweden, and Poland. Among the kings 
‘of France, of old, the white wax, afterwards. 
ithe red, then the green, was the fafhion 5 at pre- 
fent, every diploma there is fealed with yellow 
‘wax. . 
2. As to the fhape of the feals, thofe that are 
‘round or oval, as the fimpleft are the moft an- 
cient. The kings of the Franks of the Mero-vin- 
_gian line made ule of round feals, as is clear from 
engravings of them publifhed by Mabillon and 
by others, while the kings of the race of Childe- 
rick preferred the oval figure ; but thofe of the 
Carolo-vingian line, down to Charles the grofs, 
rather choofed the oval figure, till he introduced 
again the round fhape, which Arnulph and all the 
reft of the German emperors conftantly retained. - 
Oblong feals, fharp at both ends, are not fo anci- 
ent; for they began to be ufed inthe 1 2thcentury, 
and were eften ufed by bifhops, abbots, and other 
churchmen of greater dignity ; alfo, fometimes 
by women of high rank. There are fome feals 
to be met with of a triangular figure, bearing the 
fhape of a heart, or of a fhield, or of a leaf. The 
ufe of thefe, however, was not frequent among 
the nobility till before the rath century ; as then 
3 coats 
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coats armorial began to appear upon feals. The 
rareit of all feals are thofe of a {quare fhape, which | 
Heinneccius remarks, that one or two of the popes . 
made ufe of. The fame Aeinneccius mentions 
laftly, a couple of hollow feals, which have the 
impreffion iu the middle of the round, very deep, 
but the infcription on the circumference raifed ; 
fo that the whole feal feems like a broad plate. 
I myfelf remember to have feen fome of this kind. — 
At this day, among moft nations, the plain and 
fimple round fhape of the feal is received in pu- 
blic deeds, and either the round or oval figure in 
private deeds, | if 

3. As tothe fize of the feal, this is only to be 
obferved, that in procefs of time, it increafed 
to a greater and greater fize ; excepting gold 
feals, which the price of the metal ref{trained 
within moderate bounds. The wax feals of the 
kings of the Franks, fuch as the emperors Con- 
rad I. and Henry I. as Heinneccius obferves, do 
not excced in fize a German Florin. The {eals 
of the three Othos meafure almoft three inches in 
diameter, thofe of Conrad II. four inches, of Lo-- 
tharius four and an half inches, of Otho IV. Henry 
VII. and William, five inches, of Rodulph I. al- 
moft fix inches, and the greate{t of them all, that of 
Frederic III. meafures feven inches. The like 
difference obtained in the feals of kings, princes, 
bifhops, and, others, of each of which it would 
be too tedious to define the fize. But the {ize of 
feals towards the end of the 14th century, having 
been brought to the utmotft, decreafed by little 
and little, till they returned to the fize which we 
now ufe at this day. : 

4. We have treated partly above of the vari- - 
eus figures ufed to be marked upon the {eals of 

5 the 
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the ancients, we fhall proceed to a few others, 
when we conie to defcribe the Scottifh feals. 
Whoever defires to have a full and diftinét know- 
ledge of thofe things, we remit them to the often 
cited Heinneccius, Mabillon, and the author of the 
Chronicon Gotwicenfe. 


XLVI: 

It remains, to add foméwhat concerning the dif- 
ferent frauds committed by forgers upon feals as 
well asupon charters. The induftrious Heimnecci- 
us remarks, that there were fix ways whereby 2 
forgery or miftake may be committed in thefe, 
and illuftrates them by examples. “‘ For, fays 
“‘ he, either falfé feals are appended to forged 
charters; or falfe feals. are appended to ge- 
nuine ones ; or true feals are appended to for- 
ged deeds; or the charter is fo artfully cut, as if 

“< the feals had dropped from it, when there ne- 

‘¢ ver réally has been any fuch at it; or the feals 

“¢ are {tamped on the back of the deeds; or laftly; 

“* the feals themfelves are inverted.”” The in- 

duftry of learned men have detected and condemn- 

ed the greateit part of the firft kind, in this and 
the preceding century ; among which is that for- 
ged one of our Malcolm II. coneerning which we 
treated above, both the deed itfelf and the feal 
appended to it. The forgery of the fecond kind 
_is more rare, and chiefly applied, when the ge- 
jp muine feals were much worn or had dropped a- 
way from the charters; of which cheat Mabillon 
gives fome inftances. Of the third kind, none is 
better known than that infamous and meft wick- 
ed one, by which Phelim o’ Neil, an Irifhman, 
would have made it to have been believed, that 
that moft horrid maflacre, detefted by the more 
moderate papifts, was perpetrated on the Irifh 
proteftants 
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proteftants in the year 1641, by the authority of 
king Charles I. of Great Britain ; for he procured 
a feal, taken from another charter of the king’s, 
and fixed it to a new inftrument made up by him- 
felf; by which that beft and moft merciful of 
princes is pretended to have given orders for that 
horrid villainy. Phelim himfelf, brought to trial 
and condemned to death, confeffed it before fe- 
veral witneffes ; fo that itis moft furprizing, there 
fhould be fome, who harbour fuch an hatred a- 
gainft the memory of that good king, that they 


blufh not to publifh and defend this charter as | 


true and genuine. I fuperfede to talk of other 
kinds of frauds and miftakes committed in the af- 
fair of feals, fince there is not fo great wicked- 
nefs in them... The, two laft articles mentioned 
by Heinneccius, perhaps, owe their origin to ig- 
norance and careleffnefs.. But above all, Hein- 
neccius deferves to be confulted, concerning the 
methods how the forgery of feals may be detee- 
ted. 
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Having premifed thefe things, concerning the 
origin and different ufe of feals among different 
nations, we muft next fubjoin~ fomething con- 
cerning the practice of our nation in this mat- 
fer. 

And firft, it is very probable, that before the 
time of Malcolm III. called Canmore, we had not 
the ufe of feals, at leaft in fealing public charters ; 


that therefore, the kings, and other great men in — 


Scotland, who lived prior to his time, followed 
the example of their neighbours the Anglo Sax- 


ons, and that they no otherwife confirmed the _ 


authenticity of their charters, but by writing 


the 
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the namies of witnefles who were prefent at the 
tranfaction ; to which names, the fign of the 
erofs was prefixed. What makes me beliéve 
this, is, that the charter of our king Dunean I. 
the fon and fucceffor of that fame Malcolm, 
Which is.tobe feen, number firft, of Mr Anderfon’s 
collection, wherein the name of Duncan himfe f, 
and of the witnefles affifting, are fubjeined, with 
a crofs prefixed to each of their names, in man- 
ner above-mentioned : befides, Duncan’s feal is 
added ; but it is dene in imitation of William the 
Norman, whe firft, as we have fhown, brought 
in the ufe of feals among the Englifh ; and often, 
tor the greater authenticity, joined both cuftoms 
together, to wit, of writing the names of wit- 
netics below, and likewife of appending the feal. 
Which practice, although his immediate fueceflors 
William II. Henry I. and Stephen, feldom adep- 
ted ; by little and little, however, it was recei- 
ved among the Englifh, and the cuftom of writing 
the names of the witneffes below, was laid afide ; 
they efteemed the appending of the feal to be 
fufficient to the validity of their charters. In 
affairs of preater moment, witnefles were adhibi- 
ted; but their names were not, as formerly, 
written below, but ufed to be inferted in the in- 
ftrument itfelf, towards the end of it: which 
praclice was brought from the Englifh to us,: 
which all cur kings, from Duncan If. cbferve 

to this day. | 
Secondly, It is to be obferved, that Alexander I. 
introduced, firft of all our kings, the ufe’ of 
the reverfe or counter feal; for, before that, 
Duncan If. and his brother Edgar were content 
with a fingle feal, with an impreflion on one fide 
only. It can fearcely be deubted, that a fimall 
feal, or what they called the fecret or privy feal, 
O Was 
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- was made ufe of in fuch epiftles, and other wri 
tings as were of a private nature. But I never have 
found, that it ever was adhibited together with 
the greater feal; which yet was the form, in thofe 
times, among the kings of France, as well as the 
earls of Flanders; for in every charter which I have 
feen of thefe kings, the fore-part, as well as the re- 
verfe, are of the fame bignefs. As to what pertains. 
to the nobility of Scotland, the kings fons and heirs, 
it is probable, that they, in thefe ancient times, ne- 
ver applied but a fingle feal, without the fecret feal 
er counter feal; for this reafon, that the charters 
of David I. while he was earl, and alfo of prince 
Henry his fon and heir, and of David earl of 
Huntington, the grand-child-of David I. are only to: 
be feen authenticated with one feal. To the feal,in- 
deed, of Cofpatrick younger, earl of Dunbar, there 
is another leffer feal added on the back ; but that 
is not the feal of Cofpatrick himfelf, but of Robert 
bifhop of St Andrews, within whofe diocefe the 
church of Erderham, confirmed to the monks of 
Durham, was fituated. In the century immediate- 
ly following, among the feals of the nobility of 
Scotland, appended to that famous letter, written 
to the pope in the year 4320, the feal, only, of 
Duncan earl of Fife is double, or marked with an 
impreffion. on both fides ; the feals of the reft of 
the earls and barons are fingle. : 
Thirdly, it may be remarked, that Edgar 
was the firft of the. kings of Scotland, who is: 
exhibited on his feal,, remarkable by his royal 
drefs, and other enfignsof fupreme power: for 
Duncan II. who preceded him, is reprefented 
as a knight fitting on a horfe, having his head 
covered with a helmet, a ftandard in his right: 
hand, in his left, holding a fhield, (which form 
was long, after kept in counter feals, and ufed by 
iuftrious: 
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illuftrious men of an inferior rank, who made ufe 

of a fingle feal) but, that he might fhow, that he 

was truly king, pofleffed of fovereign and in- 

dependent authority, caufed himfelf to be repre- 

fented on his feal, fitting on a throne of majefty, 

adorned with a crown, a fceptre in his right, 

and bearing a fword inhisleft. From hence, by 

the bye, efpecially from the infcription round 

the feal, in thefe words, IMAGO EDGARI 

SCOTTORUM BASILEI; Anderfon, a- 

mong other arguments, rightly argues, that the 

above-mentioned charter of Edgar’s is a forgery, 

by which he is pretended to acknowledge himfelf 

a vaflal of William II. of England. But Edgar 

feems to have learned this practice, of reprefent- 
ing thefe badges of fupreme power upon his 

feals, from the kings of England, William I. or 
T1.; or, rather may be faid to have done it, af 
(ter the example of his grand-uncle Edward the 
‘confeffor, who has both thefe enfigns of fupreme 
|power reprefented on his feals, belides the title 
‘of BASILE] infcribed. Mabillon and the author of 
ithe Chronicon Gotwicenfe, notice, that the empe- 
Tors of Germany, and the kings of the Franks, re- 
ceived this cuftom from the Byzantine emperors, 
‘among whom it had, a little before, been intro- 
duced: among the firft of thefe were Henry I. 
then Henry Ul. who exhibited themfelves on 
their feals at full length, fitting on a throne. 
‘The former kings and emperors, who only ufed 
rings for feals, feldom engraved any thing elfe 
on thefe but their head, either bare or adorned 
‘with laurel; afterwards, their picture or image, to 
the length of their breaft. Charles the profs added 
the fhield and ftandard. Conrad I. among the 
Germans, and Louis d’ Outremere among the 
French, firft introduced the crown on the feals. 
O 2 They 
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They. and their fucceffors, to that Henry -Tis 
of whom we have fpoke, are {tamped half length 
upon their feals, except Otho IJ. who is fome- 
times reprefented ftanding at full lenoth, More- 
over, Otho I, introduced the cuftom of reprefent- 
ing them holding the imperial apple, or, as it is 
called, the globe in the left hand; whom the kings 
of France, England, Scotland, and other Europe- 
an princes imitated. . . ’ 

Fourthly, [tis worth notice, that although all the 
kings of Scotland, from Edgar to James VI. are 
reprefented on the fore-part of the feal, fitting on 
a throne of majefty ; yet they did not make ufe 
always of the fame enfigns, nor thefe placed the. 
fame way: for Alexander I. fubftituted a {word. 


~ in place of the fceptre, which Edgar bore in his. ; 


right hand, and bears an apple or globe, adorned 
with a crofs, in his left, with which his immediate 
fucceffors David I. Malcolm IV. William, and. 
Alexander II. are reprefented. But Alexander, 
II. and John Baliol feem again to hold the fcep- 
tre in their right hand; and the laft, to put the 
{ceptre in the palm of his left hand; and the for- 
mer, to handle the gem of a chain hanging from 
his neck. Robert Bruce is beheld with a {ceptre , 
in his right and a globe in his left. David his 
fon, as alfo Roberti. and III. and all the James’s, , 
except James VI. and VII. are feen bearing a, 


{ceptre in their right, with their left laid on their. _ 


breaft. Edward Baliol is reprefented holding a_ 4 
{ceptre in his right, and laying his left hand on 
the globe. ‘The feals of queen Mary, reprefent , 


her, while fhe was unmarried, bearing a fceptre-__ 


in her right, and her left hand upon her breaft ; . 
after fhe was married, and when a widow, hold- . 
ing a fceptre with both her hands, but ofa diffe- 
ies rent 
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rent kind. All thefe kings are reprefented on 
she reverfe or counter feal, in the drefs of a 
‘night; but, as fhall be fhown afterwards, in 
lifferent forms. Laftly, James VI. and his fuc~ 
ceflors kings ef Great Britain to this day, chang- 
ed that figure of a knight on horfe-back, on the 
ceverfe of the feal, to the cuftom of expreffing 
the arms of the three kingdoms upon the counter 
eeal. 

Fifthly, It is to be obferved, that all the kings 
of Scotland, after Duncan Il. are reprefented’ 
hearing the crown on their head, except Wil- 
liam and Alexander Il. ; for the former is beheld 
avith his head bare, the latter with a cape on his: 
head ; but the crown, which is feen placed on: 
the heads of the reft, rifes into three tops or rays, 
the middle one has the appearance of an entire 
lily, that on the right and left of half a lily ; the 
crown is open on every one of them till queen 
Mary, who is the firft beheld with her head a- 
Korned with a clofe crown. We fhall afterwards 
obferve, that James II. is reprefented dreffed 
with a crown, having the upper part clofe ; 
though his fucceflors James III. and IV. fometimes 
James V. ufe the open crown in their coins, and 
always on their feals. Louis XII. firft brought’ 
in the cuftom of bearing the clofe crewn, and 
Edward IV. among the Englifh. Its ufe is much ’ 

ore ancient among the emperors of Gcrinany, | 
though fometimes laid afide for a time. 

Sixthly, The thrones, on which our kings are 
reprefented fitting, firft, asthey are lefs in fize, 
differing nothing from common ftools; fo they 
are coarfe and without ornament. ‘They began 
afterwards to be more and more fplendid; fo - 
ithat, if they did not excel, they, at leaft, feem- 
gm treat | ed 
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ed to equal thofe of their neighbours, not only 
by the variety, ornaments, and figures, but in 
the elegance of workmanfhip ; nor do our kings 
appear lefs confpicuous as to the royal drefs, viz. 
The cloak, gown, veft, and the reft of the 
clothing, in which they rival their neighbours ; 
but, asthefe may be better underftood by ocu- 
Jar infpection, than by any defcription, I pafs 
them over. ; 

Seventhly, To proceed to the figure infcribed 
upon the counter feals ; the firft obfervation that 
occurs is, that all our kings, from Alexander I. 
to James VI. are fhown mounted on horfe-back, 
and ornamented with military arms; but the 
former, Alexander I. David I. Malcolm IV. and 
William, brandifhing a lance or fpear, adorned 
with a ftandard, the reft a fword, drawn; but all 
of them holding a fhield on their left arm; all 
of them armed cap-a-pied, that is, with a coat of 
mail on their body, and a fhield on their head, 
except William, who has a veft over his coat of 
mail, which may alfo be feen in the armour of 
Alexander II. and other kings. We obferve 
various forms of thefe coats of mail on the 
feals of our kings, according to the cuftom of the 
ancients; for Alexander I. David I. Malcolm IV. 
wear a coat of mail of plates of iron, fome of 
them overlapping one another like fith {cales ; o- 
thers, again, as Alexander I. and III. likewife 
Robert Bruce, and both the Baliols, and, if I am 
not miftaken, David II. are clothed with a coat 
of mail, compofed of fmall rings refembling a tir- 
les, linked together like a chain; in others, as in 
- Duncan II. Robert II. and III. &c. the armour 
confifts of different pieces, for the arms, breaft, 
back, and thighs; in fome, asin thefe of Edward 
. Baliol, 
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aliol, the legs are reprefented guarded with 
thefe {mall iron rings; others appear with moft 
oart of their legs and feet bare; others the great- 
er part of their thighs bare, or covered with 
»oots or fome other thing, fome with, and fome 
vithout fpurs. 

Kightly, I proceed to the trappings and other 
arnaments of the horfes, which are engraven 
apon the feals; in thefe, indeed, one may ob- 
serve the wonderful modefty and fimplicity of 
mcient times, compared with the pomp and 
magnificence of the modern feals; for, among: 
the moft ancient, as of the firft earls of Flan- 
Jers, remarked by Oliver Uredius, ‘* Sometimes 
‘neither the bridles are to be feen on the horfes, 
“nor faddles, nor {tirrups, which were unknown 
“to the Romans, fo that they had no name for 
“them, called now by a modern Latin word /la- 
Spedes > for (adds he) anciently they efteemed. 
“it genteel to leap upon a horfe, and manage 
“him by taking hold ef the mane.” Durin 
hefe times, faddles were very fimple, and diffe- 
eent in nothing from a cufhion, unlefs that fome- 
imes feveral taffels with nobs (which is the cuf-: 
om now) hung down along the fides of the horfe 
or ornament and elegance. Saddles (as Henecci- 
s obferves) were not “ bound to the horfe, as 
“is now the fathion, by bringing a girth un- 
“der the horfe’s belly, but with a ftrap paff- 
“ing crofs the counter of the horfe, or by a 
* breaft-leather, fo that it could not fall off; and 
€ they adorned this breaft-{trap, as a chief orna- 
‘ ment to the horfe, with many trappings, bells, 
“and knobs.” Breechings, afterwards, were 
added, which anciently came from the faddle over 
he buttocks of the horfe, fuch as we put on 
horfes 
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horfes which we yoke to carts, but not on thofé 


yoked to machines, in which we are carried ; 


this is to be feen in the feal ef our Duncan il. 


which, it is a wonder, is wanting in thofe of the 
following feals, down to Alexander III. nor is it 


to be feen in the feals of the kings of England ~ 


before Henry III. or of the earls of Flanders be- 
fore Baldwin, afterwards emperor of Conftanti- 


nople. From that time, kings and princes fhowed ~ 


great fplendour in caparifoning their horfes, fo 
that they covered not only the hind-parts, but 
likewife the fore-parts of the horfe with houfings 
and faddle-cloths, beautifully embroidered with 
different colours, fo that nothing was to be feen but 


the neck of the horfe, fometimes only the head and : 
ears. Befides thefe exterior coverings of horfes_ 


calculated only for fhow, they alfo covered over 


the whole body of the riding horfes, fuch of them — 
as were denominated great horfes, or war horfes, | 
with a coat of mail, interwoven with thefe iron’ 


rings, fewed together with thread, to protect 
them from the ftrokes of weapons: the exact 
areprefentation of each of thefe, they took care 
to have engraven on their feals. 

- Ninthly, Among the ornaments ufed to be 
fta imped on the feals, the family coat of arms held’ 
the principal place ; William was the firft of our 
kings who ufed them, or his fon Alexander Il. ; 
the foregoing kings are repreifented carrying 
fhields in their left hand, but thefe plain, marked 
with no certain fymbol or emblem to diftinguifh 


them from the kings of other nations: from: 


which it is moft certain, that the ufe of enfigns 


of this fort, was much. more modern among:us than 
is commonly believed; neither ought the autho-— 
rity of John Fordun, or of Hector Boece, and 


other 
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other of cur authors, to {tumble us, who give a red 
dion on a fhield, (argent) asthe coat of arms of the 
kingdom, and which king Achaius {furrounded 
‘with a double treffure of lilies, in memory of the 
league entered into betwixt him and Charles the 
great. And the fame authors relate, that the like 
uftom was conftantly obferved by all the kings 
of Scotland following; for, in this, our hifte- 
rians have ufed the fame freedom as the writers 
of the neighbouring nations, France, England, 

pain, and others have done; by which they might 
render the origin of their feveral nations more 
ancient and more auguit, and make up coats-ar- 
orial for their kings, many centuries before the 
ufe of them was at all known in the world; as has 
been long ago fettled by the {cience of heraldry. 
[t is without controverfy, that coats of arms, 
taken in a more extenfive fignification of that 
word, for figures of animals and other things, 
put on ftandards and fhields, is very ancient, 
and co-eval almoft with the beginning of kingdoms. 

ut thefe were of a very different kind from 
the other, and deftined for a different purpofe ; 
the former were certain and fixed, the latter 
wague and changeable, according to the fancy of 
thofe that made ufe of them. The principal ufe of 
the one was, to diftinguifh families in the time of 
eace; the other to diftinguith friends from foes 
in time of battle, and the different bodies of men 
in armies, the one from the cther. From the fimili- 
tude, however, of thefe enfigns, no doubt, thefe 
caft, commonly called arms, and which the 
¥rench fignificantly call armerials, drew their ori- 
xin ; others derive them from the time of the expe- 
litions into the Holy Land, commonly called Croi- 
(‘ades; others, again, derive them from ae 
c 
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called by a barbarous name fowrneaments. "The 
former of thefe opinions, Spelman, Camden, Selden, 
Shefferus, arid many others, defend: Meneftre, a 
French author, very learned in antiquities, chiefly 
in heraldry, rather inclines to the latter. How- 
ever this be, it is agreed on by all writers on this 
fubject, that thefe coats of arms, fixed and heredi- 
tary as they are now ufed among almof all the 
European nations, had their beginning no earlier 
than the eleventh century. What puts the mat- 
ter beyond controverfy is, that the moft ancient 
marbie fepulchral-monuments of princes and noble- 
men, their feals, coins, nor buildings, have not any 
fuch enfigns carved on them before that age. To 
confirm this by examples, Louis VII. firnamed the 
Younger, who began to reign in the year 1136, 


firft ufed the lily, but’ only a fingle one, on his — 


feals ; which practice, his fon Philip Augnftus, 


and his great-grand{on Louis IX. followed ; but © 


Louis VIII. the fon of Philip Auguiftus, though he 


fometimes has only a fingle lily on his counter feal, 


yet he often bears many of them, without any cer- 


tain number ; which cuftom was continued by all — 
ris facceffors (except Louis IX.) down to Charles. 


VI. who firft reduced their number to thfee, A- 
mong the Englifh, Richard I. co-temporary with 
our William, was the firft who has a lion painted 
on his feal; the fame prince, when he returned 
from the Holy Land, fubftituted a new feal, upon 
which was engraven three lions; but this ‘en ion 
does not feem to have been then fixed and proper 


to the Englifh ; for Matthew Paris, an author of. . 


thefe timés, writes, that three leopards, paffante, 


‘not lions, were conferred upon Henry Il. the 


nephew of Richard, by the emperor Frederick 


iI. about pose year 1234: and the fame conjecture. 


ig 
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is to be made*concerning: the feal of Robert de 
Frifo, earl of Fianders, in the year 1072, on 
which, Oliver Uredius reprefents 2 lion rampant, 
which coat of arms or badge, may be concluded, was 
iffamed by fancy, not as hereditary ; from thence, 
Philippus. Elfatius firft refumed that which had 
been laid afide by five of his predeceffors, about 
the year 1163. .With refpect to the kings of the 
Swevi, Magnus Sadula was the firit, on whofe 
eal, Schefferus, perceived the arms of that king- 
dom, viz. three crowns engraven on one in the 
year 1275,en another, in 1248. Lafily, According 
to. the teftimony ef Heinneccius, Ludovicus Bava- 
rus was the firit of the weftern emperors who 
ernamented his feals with the eagle, about the 
year 1314; Sigifmund of the two eagles, which 
were placed.on each fide of the throne, made one ; 
and fo the double eagle. The cuftom of {ftamp- 
iing the coats of arms on coins prevailed much lat- 
cer, that is, not till the 14th or 15th century,.as 
vwe fhall hereafter hhow, when we come to treat 
con the fubject of coins; in which age, fymbols 
‘were borrowed from flowers, as the rofe by the 
|kings of England, and the thiftle by the kings of 
'Scotland. . 
-. But before I difmifs this fubje&t of feals, I can- 
‘not pafs over im filence, that very fi’ong proof 
which the above-mentioned feal of our Alexander 
Il. or rather, if we may credit Mr Nihbet,. of 
William his father, does afford of the antiquity of 
the . league betwixt. Scotland and France; for, 
what can that double order of lilies put round the 
lion mean, unlefs, that the memory of that. an- 
cient friendfhip, then fobfifting betwixt both na- 
tions, might be tranfmitted to pofterity by this 
double fymbol; the one adopted long before by the 
2 French, 
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French, the other then firft affumed by the Scots: — 


for their royal enfigns. 

And thefe are the principal things which we 
had to fay about the feals of our nation: if there 
be any other thing more particularly wortk notice, 
we fhall touch on them in the index of the char- 
ters and feals, fo far as they feem neceflary. 


XLVIIT. 

We now come to the laft part of Mr Ander- 
fon’s performance; in which, fuch of the Scottifh 
coins as are remarkable, at leaft, for their va- 
riety, are elegantly engraved ; to which is add- 
ed, as connected with coins, fome heroic fym- 
bols of our kings, alfo engraved, to complete the 


work. Thefe laft, as they are defigned, principal- 


ly, to convey to the mind fome mora! precepts, by 


fome beautiful and cunning emblems, we fhall end’ ; 


the fubjeét by making a recapitulation of them. 
But, as the firft of thefe afford no {mal} affiftance 
for illuftrating hiftory, and the different manners 
of nations, tHey deferve a more full-explication ; 
for, to ufe the words of the marquis de Freher, 
< That‘ monéy is not only a moft ufeful engine in 
<* human fociety, but is alfo not among the leaft 
«marks of fovereignty; for, in all ages, it 
“‘ has belonged to princes to ufe that method: of 
“¢ publifhing their name and reprefentation, and 
<¢ have always kept the management of this ar- 
“* ticle, as facred in the ftate, above all others.’” 
The practice among the Romans can never be e- 
nough commended in this matter, who had regard 
not only to the conveniency of commerce, but, by 
their coins, they intended to preferve the memo- 
ry of their exploits, by various infcriptions and re- 
prefentations.. Bnt fince that time, the prima- 
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*y ufe of coining money has been only retained, 
iegleCting the other, as only fecondary, yet there 
ire many things which a {killful enquirer will find 
put, worthy to be known, from the coins of thefe 
ater ages, and not a little conducing to elucidate 
xiftory. No one will expeét from us an anxicus 
lifquifition and long deduction on coins, or of the 
lifferent excellencies and ufe of them. This 
ubject has long ago been handled by fo many very 
earned men, that the confcioufnefs of our want of 
ufficient knowledge of the fubjeét, added to the 
*efpect we have for our readers, whom we are af- 
‘raid to tire by too much prolixity, forbid us to 
Jwellupon. It is enough for us to explain in ge- 
1eral, and in as few words as we can, whatever 
yas occurred, concerning the aflair of coinage 
among the Scots, which we have undertaken to 
treat of only in this place. 


3 XLIX. 

The firft thing that falls to be confidered in the 
cottifh coins, is their origin and antiquity ; and 
here we mutt confefs, that the ufe of coin was re- 

eived much later among us, than among our neigh- 
bouring nations of the Saxons, Franks, Germans, 
ndothers. What almoft perfuades us, among other 
things, of this, is, that fuch as have treated about the 

oins of thefe nations, fhow many of them ftruck 
by their kings in the moft ancient times, that is, in 
the 6th, 7th, and fome even in the 5th century 

ter the Chriftian era; whereas, none are to 
be found among us, ftruck before Alexander I.’s 
time, who began to reign in the yearrro7. It 
might indeed happen, that the money ccined by 
our former kings, were either confumed by ufing, or’ 
‘by ra{t, or buried under ground; and {o have never 
appeared. 
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dppeared. But, that thefeare very few, andnotmore — 


ancient than the age of that Alexander I. appears 
pretty plain from this, that tho’ very many Roman, 
and other ancient coins, of other nations, are dug up 
in different places, yet-no {uch chance or occaiion 


ever difcovered any Scots coins; older than thofe — 


which we mentioned ; fo that, 1am apt to’believe, 
in that ancient and.rude age, the northern inhabi- 
tants of this ifland, fituated in the eutmoft extre- 
‘mities of the world, and far frem any place where 
the Romans had intreduced luxury by conqueit, 
and for that reafon, paffing their lives in fobriety, 
after the manner of the firft inhabitants of the 
world, were ignorant of, or efteemed money 


very little, which had fo captivated the eyes of : 


the reit of the world ; but afterwards, when they » 


came to learn from their neighbours, the Britons, 
or Saxons, perhaps, alfo from the Romans, from 
their commerce with them, which formerly was 
tranfacted by barter, the’utility of current coin ; 
it is not improbable to think, that they came into 


this practice of their neighbours, by introducing — 


the ufe of money. But, {ince even the ufe of mox 
mey was rare among the richer nations, and fo- 


reign commerce yet lefs frequent ; thence I am of 
opinion, that many nations, living in countries net © 


fo fertile, fuch as Scotland was, had no coins of 
their own, either on account of the fcarcity of me- 
chanics, or rather. of filver, and were content 
with money brought from.other countries, in buy- 
ing and felling, for fome centuries. What does 
in uo {mall degree confirm this, befides what we 
faid above, i is, that in the various hoards of money, 


dug up in Scotland in different places by accident, i 
there are many more Englifh than Scots coins. 


found: a certain proof, that there was a much 
¢ greater 


F Come. 

“eater plenty of current coin among the Englifh 
jan in Scotland in thefe times. gan 
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TI am not ignorant, that the opinion of our hifto- 
lans is femewhat different in this matter; for 
ieCtor Boece, though he afferts, that there was" 
‘© coined money in the time of king Reutha a-— 
2ong the Scots; and alfo relates, that all the riches 

nfilted in flocks and herds, long after, under 
"araGiacus the leader of the Siluri (whom he 
laces ameng the kings of Scotland, but in my o- 
ninion, without, iuft grounds) and of the Brigan- 
ies, whom he reckons among the Scottifh tribes. 
3ut treating of Donald, the firtt of that name, who 
segan to reign about the year of Chrift 199, he 
ays, “ That he coined gold and filver money, 
‘¢ with the fien of the crofs on one-fide, and on 
¢« the other his own effigy, that he might thereby 
¢ hand down to pofterity the memory of the Chri- 
“< ftian religion having been introduced among 
f¢ the kings of Scotland.” And adds, ‘¢ That our 
‘¢ countrymen ufed before that time no coined 
‘¢ money, but in place of it either barter, or Rox 
‘< maa, or Britifh coins.” Lefley has the fame 
account ; but Buchanan, knowing that this was 
(upported by no proper authority, (although Boece 
affirms it was fo related in our annals) pafies it 
over, as it deferves, in filence; nor does he, any 
svhere, fpeak of any money having been coined 
y our ancient kings. Indeed, writing of Do- 
nald V. he fays, “¢ That fome believe, that at 
“‘ that time the filver money, which we at this 
‘© day call Sterling, was coined in the town of 
© Sterling.” But Buchanan hints, as if that mo- 
mey had been ftruck, not by Donald king of Scot- . 


land, | 
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land, which Nicolfon thinks, “but by the Asti 
Saxons, who had reduced that part of Scotland 


under their dominion, which Boece and Leiley — 
exprefsly affirm. I, for my part, efteem the whole © 
to be a fable, gad fupported by no other reafon 
than by a fimilitude of names; and the rather, — 


that William Lowndes fhows, that the denomi- 
nation of money in Sterlings, was not introduced 
till fome years after the death of William the 


conqueror. 


Li; 

But leaving. thefe matters, let us proceed to 
what can be faid more fpecioufly. concerning the 
Scots coins. And this is firft to be laid down as the 
foundation, that our kings, from the beginning, 
followed the cuftoms of other nations ; but chief- 


ly that of their neighbours the Englifh, in ftriking 4 
their coins. That will clearly appear from what | 
follows, by making acomparifon of the coins of — 


both nations betwixt each other. 

— 1ft, There was the fame method of computing 
money by both nations. 

adly, The fame purity of metal was employed 
in coining, by both nations, for feveral centuries. 
3dly, For fome centuries, not only the fame 
quantity and weight of metal went to the coins 
of the fame name and {pecies, but the fame figure 
and thicknefs was preferved in both countries. 

Laftly, Coins were ftruck by both nations, by 

the fame mechanical art. It is neceffary to treat 
of each of thefe a little more anitanetly that e- 
very thing may be the plainer. 
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1. As to what relates to the method of com- — 


pating Se our rec eg 1, juft as the French 
and 
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and Englifh, from the moft ancient times, reda-: 
ted all iums of money to three denominations, as! 
we call them, viz. pounds, fhillings, and pence. 
But although thefe denominations in current coin,’ 
always bore almoft the fame proportion or rela- 
tion to each other, that is, 12 pence made one: 
billing, and 20 fhillings one pound, as they at. 
prefent do; yet the purity of the meta] differed 
‘very much, at different times, as alfo, as to’ the 
quantity and weight. | 
In the more ancient times, among the Engliih, 
and then, as we fhall afterwards fhow, among the 
‘Scots, not only the pureft filver, mixed with very 
little allay, was ufed in. coinage ; but thefe deno- 
minations, generally, did anfwer to the weight of 
‘the coins from which they derived their origin. 
|For, although the Englifh do not ufe the fame pro- 
‘portion ia counting money, as in numbering o- 
ther things, for with them, the pound is divid- 
‘ed into 12 ounces, the ounce into 20 penny- 
‘weights; yet, the fame quantity of metal was. 
‘contained in the numeral pound as in the real 
pound weight ; and the old penny was not only a 
denomination of money, but alfo the name of 
a weight, that is, it made the 20th part of an. 
ounce, and the 240th part of a pound weight ; 
from thence, that is called to this day a penny- 
weight. In procefs of time, partly owing to the 
poverty of princes themfelves, or by their cove- 
toufne!s, ‘partly by the frauds of the coiners and 
forgers, there was a great change made in the 
value of money, among moft part of the nations 
of Europe; for the pounds in money, which, in 
the beginning, equalled areal pound weight, by 
degrees, though it retained its name, its weight 
diminifhed, and its purity began to: be scene 
an 
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and adulterated with the mixture of other and 
bafer metals. 

How much princes have hurt themfelves and 
their fubjects by thefe devices, this is not the pro- 
per place to treat of, fince there are fo many 
complaints of fenfible men concerning it; this 
only it is proper to obferve, that from this change, 
and debafing of the coin, there arofe a twofold 


rule for valuing coins, the one taken from the in-, 


trinfic, the other from the extrinfic value or price 
of the money. The intrinfic value of money is 
always the fame, and every where confiftent 
with itfelf, eftablithed by common confent of e- 
very nation, by which the fame price is fixed to 
the fame quantity of gold or filver, whether bul- 
lion or coined. But the extrinfie value of money, 
is that value which kings and princes put upon it 
as they pleafe, and therefore it varies, not only 
among different nations, but changes at different 
times ; moreover, this extrinfic value of money, 
confifts in the form and appearance of the coin. 
But we meafure the intrinfic value, by the good- 
nefs and weight of the materials: we call this by 
another name, the a//ay. The allay is a degree 
of bafe metal mixed with the pure metal in a 
certain propertion ; therefore ceiners have efta~ 
blifhed this rule for diftinguifhing the purity of 
gold or filver ; they divide each mafs, of the one 
or of the other metal, into certain degrees or parts, 
the gold into what they call 24 carrats, the filver 
into 12 penny-weights. By this means, they fay, 
that pure gold, refined to the higheft degree, has 
the purity of 24 carrats; if one twenty-fourth of 
filver or brafs be mixt with the gold, it becomes 
gold of 23 carrats ; if one twelfth, itisof 22 carrats; 
if one fixth, it is of 20 ‘carrats, and fo on. . In 

the 
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tthe fame manner, they denominate the pureift {il- 
ver to be of 12 penny-weight fineneds. If, in 
place of the filver, one twelfth of bafe metal be 
fubftituted, it is faid to be of 11 penny-weight 
finenefs; if one fixth, of 10 penny-weight; if 
one fourth, it is of 9 penny-weight, and fo on. 
"Thefe degrees of metal ufed to be fubdivided in- 
to fimaller parts, differently, by different nations. 
"The Germans divide the carrat into 12, the pen- 
ny-weight into 24 grains. The French, in men- 
tioning fractions ot carrats, proceed to 32, which 
they exprefs by 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, always doub- 
ling the preceding fraction, having no regard to 
the intermediate fractions or {mall parts, as 3, 
.5, 7, and of thofe that follow ; the penny-weight 
‘into 24 grains, and fubdivide that again into one 
jhalf, one fourth; and one eighth part. But the 
‘Englifh diftribute the carrat into four grains ; and 
imeafuring the purity of filver, they divide the 
pound into 20 penny-weights, and this lait into 24 
‘grains. And the Scots, which is furprizing, re- 
jecting both the cuitom of the English and French, 
according to the German cuftom, divide the car- 
irat into 12, the penny-weight into 24 grains; in 
| dividing the grains, they feldom proceed beyond 
‘halfs or quarters, neglecting altogether the more 
‘minute parts. Yet all agree in this, that they 
-determine the true and intrinfic value, from 
‘the greater or lefler quantity of other me- 
tals mixed with the gold or filver, in thefe pro- 
portions. © From this mixture, of bafer with morg, 
precious metal, the ffandard of money has its or1- 
gin. Now, the ftandard of money is, that bounds 
prefcribed by the fovereign, in tempering the ma- 
terials of which money is coined, within which, 
the coiners, as far as in their power, are obliged 
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to confine themfelves. The French call it pied 
de monnoye; and alfo, call the money which has 
greater or lefs allay mixed, monnoy foible ou fort 
thence it is, when money is raifed to its great- 
eft purity, it is faid tobe refortiata.. To this be- 
longs that which the coiners call remede, by which 


is to be underftood, a deficiency allowed by the 


fovereign permiffion, in coining a certain \quanti- 


ty of gold or filver: for, fince it fearcely ever’ 


can happen, that the precife limits for the purity 
or weight can be preferved in coining, therefore, 
fome grains are indulged by the fovereign to 
the mafter coiners, which they are allowed to 
pafs from or be deficient in. From this cuftom, 
the common expreflion, graius of allowance, has 
taken its rife. Having premifed thefe things in 
general, for the greater perfpicuity ; 


Ll. 
_ 2. The next thing we proceed to, is the intrinfie 
value of the Scottifh money. The eflays made of 
it, and the coins of our neighbours of England, 
whom we mottly followed, do demonttrate, that 
it was at firft of the fineft and beft ftandard. And, 
it appears from their records, and principally, 
from the contracts which their kings and the mafter 
coiners entered into about this matter, that the 


Ree areeae oO 


Enghith filver money, (for it fhall afterwards be 


fhown, that Edward III. firft caufed gold coins to 
be ftruck) I fay, it appears, that from the begin- 
ning, certainly from Edward I.’s time, that 13 
ounces 2 penny-weight was in each pound, that 
is, 222 penny-weight of pure filver was mixt with 
18 penny-weight of bafe metal; or, which comes 
to the fame thing, that the proportion of bafe 
metal, contained in coined: money, bore this pro- 
portion to the filver, as 3 to 37, All the kings 

of 
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° England followed this rule till Henry VIII; 
tho, after having fquandered away, by unbound- 
1 luxury, ‘the immenfe riches heaped up by 
is: avaricious father, and alfo the riches which 
e himfelf had acquired, from the feizure of the 
evenues of the monafteries, in order to fupply 
is treafury, reduced to poverty, and drown- 
‘in debt, by a moft wicked device, corrupted 
ae {tate of the coinage in England, firft by mix- 
a” with it a fixth part, then a half, then two 
urds of bafe metal. But, above all the reft, Ed- 
vard VI. who debafed his coins, by a refufe of 
airee parts in four of the whele, of bafe metal. 
rom thence it is, that no {mall commendation is 
me to queen Elizabeth, as fhe recalled the cur- 
ent coin to its ancient purity ; which prudent 
efolution, the fubfequent kings of Great Britain 
soked on themfelves conitantly obliged to follow 
hereafter. 

But, to return to the Scots; it appears, that 
iey firuck their coins, for the moft part, of the 
ume finenefs with the Englifh, not only from 
oyal ftatutes, made in that behalf, of which here- 
ifter, but chiefly from this, that the value of 
1eney continued the fame among the Englifh and 
cots, almoft down till the year 1355. ‘There is 
notable proof of this extant in Rymer’s Federa, 
)iz. a precept of Edward III. directed that year 
0 the fheriff of Northumberland, entitled, “‘A 
‘ proclamation concerning the new coin of Scot- 
* land,” which, as it comprehends other things be~ 
onging to this fubject, I have thought proper to 
blace it at full length in the notes. . A little before 
his time, on account of the fcarcity of money, 
vhich had been wafted very much by the conti- 
mal wars betwixt the two nations, and by the 
ie captivity 
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eaptivity of David II. in England, there feems te 


have been a confiderable change made, not only 
in the weight, but in the purity of the Scottifh 


coins, which gave rife to. this proclamation of. 


Edward II. And, although it was provided not 


long after, in the year 1366, by a law of the | 


fame David II. of Scotland, that a remedy fhould 


be applied to the evil, that is, “*‘ Money might be _ 


‘<< made of the bullion brought into the kingdom, 
““ which might equal, in weight and metal, the 


“¢ money current in England ;”. yet, in the next 


year, 1367, the fcarcity of money {till increafing, 
as is probable, from the payments made for the 
ranfom of David II. it was ftatuted, ‘‘ That pre- 
“¢ ferving the like finenefs of the money as in Ens 
<¢ gland, the weight of the pound of filver fhould 


<< be leffened ten penny-weights; fo, that out — 


“* of the pound fhould be made 29 fhillings, four 
<* pennies, numeral or current fhillings ;”’ for 
which caufe, it was ordered, by a law amongft the 
Englith, by the fame Edward III. inthe 47th year 


of his reign, that is, 1373, of the following tenor, 


“<‘ Becaufe the Scots people, by their cunning, 
“* have drawn the good filver money out of the 
“‘ kingdom, and have fettled their coinage at a 
“« Jower value than the money of England, and 
“¢ fo their coin is current in the faid kingdom, to 
** our great damage and defraud, and that of our 
“* nobles and commonalty of the faid king- 


“‘ dom; it ftands ordered and agreed on that~ 
“<¢ head, That four pennies Scots be current for — 


<< three pennies, and fo of leffer money, according 
“¢ to the quantity ; and, if it happen, that the faid 


“< money of Scotland fhould be debafed, then the: 


«¢ money fo debafed fhall be put down to a lefs 


a value, according to the degree of the diminu-. — 


“© tion.” 
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‘ tion.” Nor is this caution in the end of the 
tatute fruitlefs; for, not~long after, fometime 
tefore the year 1393, there was {till a greater 
cebafing of the Scots coin; for the ounce, which 
1 the time of David I. was 20 pennies, contain- 
id 21 inthe time of Robert Bruce, and is faid to 
ontain 32 pence money in the time of Robert III. 
n the year 1393. Wherefore, in the 14th year 
f Richard II. that is, in 1390, it was enacted, 
“hat the groat, half-groat, penny, and half-pen- 
ry of Scotland, fhould not be current any longer 
n England, but for half their value. Laftly, The 
-alue of money daily increafing in Scotland, or, 
vhich comes tothe fame thing, the weight decreaf- 
ng, perhaps, alfo its purity, its currency was 
‘together prohibited in England ; and it was en- 
ted, That no other regard fhould be had to it, 
han according to the-proportion of filver bullion: 
ontained therein. 

Almoft the contrary fate happened to the En- 
‘ith money, current in Scotland ; for, although, 
vhile the money of both nations was of the fame 
enefs and weight, the fame value continued in 
‘oth nations, as was reafonable ; yet, no fooner 
vas the extrinfic value of money changed among 
ss, at leaft beyond what it was in England, it 
ould not otherwife be, but that in a fhort time, 
greater value would be put on their coins, than 
m ours of the fame kind; thence it was, that the 
sence, groats, and other Englifh coin, which 
vere, till the year 1355, of equal value in both 
ingdoms, on account of the intrinfic decreafe of 
ur coin below theirs, by degrees, began to 
-e eftimated at a higher value among us; and, firft 
aree, then two, afterwards one of their pennies 
ecame equal to four of ours, till about the. year 

1690, 
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1600, it’ came that length, that the pound, ‘hilling, » 
and Englifh penny, were equal in value to twelve 
of the fame defomination in Scotland, which does 
yet hold among us. But we (hall afterwards treat, 
more particularly of this determined value of 
Scottifh money, as wellas about the comparative - 
value of it with the Englifh money, at different, 
periods. 


LIV. | | 


3. The figure and fize of our .coins, ought: 


next to'come under our confideration; and, even’ 
in this, asin almoft all the reft, we followed, itep 
by ftep, the example of our neighbours the En- 
glifh ; for, as among them, fo with us, the coins 
were not only fmail, but, for fome centuries, of the 
fame model or fhape ; for, at that time, there were, 


no other coins ftruck in Britain but only pennies, 


which behoved, therefore, to be of a thin or flender, 
fhape, and fmall, fince their weight did not exceed 
24 grains, that is, one twentieth part of an ounce, 
and feldom arifing beyond 22 grains; but, for the 
conveniency of {maller money, thefe pennies’ 
were divided by a double crofs, extending to the! 
edge of the coin, and touching it, and was firft 
brokeinto femi-circles, each of thefe again in two 
parts likewife ; fo that the femi-circle of the penny, 
was the’halfpenny, the femi-circle halved, ferved: 
the purpofe of a farthing; and, Sfow remarks, 
that this rude and abfurd cuftom continued till the 
year 1279, that Edward I. ordered halfpennies 
and round farthings to be coined; nor can it be’. 
doubted, that thefe {maller pieces of coin began) 
to be itruck among us about the fame time, 


in imitation of the Englifh, and of the fame 


fhape. 7 f 


Thess 
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* The pennies themfelves were anciently called 
\Plerlings or efferlings, from this, that the bet re- 
'finers and coiners: had come from Royal Pruffia, 

which lies eaft from England, and, on account of 
| the excellency of their coin; fo that afterwards the 
.caftom prevailed, that not only tite money got the 
iname of ffer/ing, but the intrinfic value of money, 
‘coined according tothe r-le of thefe eaftern artiits, 
‘was underftood to be thereby meant; from thence, 
‘we denominate money of the pureft ftandard, by 
‘the name of pounds /ferling. 

But, although the origin of coining pennies came 
‘at firft from the Engliih to the Scots, it may be 
‘doubted, whether the Englith or Scots firft coined 
ithefe fort of coins, of four pennies in value, which 
‘the French call gros, the Germans gro/che, we 
_groats. Speed gives us the figure of a groat 
iftruck by Edward I. of England ; but Nicolfon 
-fhows, that that coin of Edward, was rather of 
Edward Il. or FV. but certainly, not of Edward. 
‘J.; for Nicolfon affirms, no coins of that kind 
‘were ftruck before Edward II.’s time. But there 
‘are many groats of our David H. extant, who was 
_co-temporary with Edward III. and ‘coined in dif- 
‘ferent places, many of them which bear the name 

Robert, and are to be feen in the collection of coins 
‘in the advocates library at Edinburgh; but which 

of the Roderts this may be, it is not fo ealy to de- 

termine. Nicolfon, and Mr Anderfon, following 
his authority, rejects all the groats that have 
‘the name of Robert, from being the coin of Roe-- 
bert Bruce, for this chief reafon, that none of the 
(coins of that fort were then coined in England ; 
and therefore, afcribes all thofe, which exhibit the 
profile of the king looking to the right, to be of 

Robert Uf.; but tuch as exhibit him fullfaced, to 
} R Rekert 
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Robert HI. But Mr James Sutherland, royal-pro- 
feflor of botany, a moft accurate collector and 
fearcher into all kinds of coins, but. principally, 
into Scottifh coins, does not hefitate to give 
the former of thefe to our Robert I.; for, al- 
though he knew, that almoft every thing pertain- 


ing to coinage, was introduced among the Scots — 


from England; yet, he was of opinion, that there 
was nothing to hinder, but that, from our ancient’ 
amity with the French, we might have borrowed 
fomething from them: butFr. Blancius fhows, that 
the French fabricated large coins of this fort long 
before Robert I.’s time ; and who afferts, that it 
was not Louis IX. who firft was author of them,. 


but Philip the axguff, who began to reign in the — 


year 1180. The letter B, which is feen above the 
king’s head, in fome of thefe groats, and placed 
behind in others, he thinks, ftands for the initial of 
the name Bruce ; and which, indeed, feems to fup- 
port his opinion in fome meafure ; certainly, by 
that letter, cannot be meant the place where it 
was coined, fince that groat itfelf fhows, that it 
was coined at Dundee; and many think, it was 
not decent for the ceiner, to place his name in fuch. 
a remarkable part of the coin; but, it is not quite 
fettled, that Edward II. was the firft king, in the 
iland of Britain, who coined groats, fince there 
are extant, in the collection of coins in the advo- 
cates library, two half groats, one of Alexander 
if. the other of Edward L, ; from thefe, it is pro- 
bable, that entire groats, though they may be 
now loft, have been {truck by thefe kings. 

But thefe groats, whether introduced by Ro- 
bert I. or by his fon, David II. were the larg- 
eft fize of coins we had, till the time of queen 
Mary ; after which time, there is no niore men- 


tions 


pie 

ion of groats, half groats, pennies, or half pennies 
‘to have been coined in Scotland; for, from that 
time, as Nicolfon rightly infers, the price of fil- 
ver (which daily increafed under former kings) 
-augmented fo much, beyond all bounds, that thefe 
Heffer coins, which borrowed their name from 
|pennies, went into difufe, and the coins which 
ithereafter came to be {truck among us, began to 
rget their name from fhillings and merks, which 
is two third parts of a computed pound ; fo, about 
the fame time, and for the fame reafon, pen- 
nies being forgot among the French, pounds 
and /hillings fucceeded in their place. There 
is no mention of thefe coins in the Scottith fta- 
tutes before the beginning of James VI.’s time, 
which the French and Englifh call tefioozs, from 
their having the king’s head ftamped on them ; 
but Nicolfon is of opinion, that their name was 
common enough in the time of queen Mary, mo- 
ther of James VI. Certainly Fr. Blancius ex- 
prefsly calls fome of the coins of Francis II. of 
France, and Mary of Scotland, his wife, te/foozs. 
Their value in England was always the fame as 
fillings, but among the Scots, at firft, they were 
five fhillings, and then raifed to a higher value, 
as we fhall {how hereafter. 

Queen Mary having returned home to Scotland 
in the year 1561; and being married to Darnly, 
in four years after, thefe large pieces of money 
began to be coined among us, which were then 
called reals or royals, but now crowns ; than 
which, excepting medals, or Spanifh or Dutch 
ducadoons, 1 do not believe, that there are any 
‘of a larger fize coined in any part of Europe. 

LV. 
R 2 


We muft now fay fomething of the gold Scots 
coins; and Nicolfon is of opinion, that their ori- 
gin is not to be carried farther back, than the time 
that the Stewart family came tothe throne. The 
oldeft gold coins yet found among us, bears the 
imprefiion of the name cf Rebert; and the fame 


learned Nicolfon, conjectures it to be Robert II. 
or III. but not Robert I. by the fame arguments © 


that he nfes in the filver coins, that Edward III. 
was the firft who ftruck thefe kind of coins among 
the Enelifh, and he reigned after our Robert I. 
ft is to be acknowledged, that there is no fmall 
force in this kind: of argument, but no body will 
efteem it invincible and altogether decifive ; fince 
it might eafily have happened, that the Scots might 
firft borrow the cuftom of ftriking gold coins 
from the French, among whom they had been in 


ufe before that time. It is certain, that the in-- 


{cription we fee on the gold coin, of whatever Ro- 
bert it was, viz. XPC. REGNAT. XPC. VIN- 
CIT. XPC. IMPERAT. was brought to the 


Scots from the French. The firft, as Nicolfon 


himfelf acknowledges, who ufed this infcription, 
which the coiners call the /egend, was Henry V. 
of England, who put it upon his coins, in imita- 
tion of the French, who, however, did not be- 
gin to reign till feven years after the death of 


Robert If, and Jaft of that name in Scotland: but 


_ not to diflemble any thing in this matter, I rather 
incline to be of Nicolfon’s opinion, becaufe, for 
this good reafon, that there are no gold coins of 


David If, who reigned many years after Robert 


J. yet found. | , 
It 
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lit is more than probable, that the Scottihh gold 
ins were ftruck, of old, not only of the fame in- 
‘nfic finenefs, but of the fame extrinfic value 
d ftamp as thofe of the Englith. Before James 
of Scotland, there is nothing to be found in 
‘r public acts, relating to gold money. But, 
‘the year that he returned trom his captivity in 
agland, 1424, it was enacted in parliament, 
That both the gold and filver coin fhould be 
conform to that of England in finenefs and in 
weight.” : . 
The Scots gold coins were almoft of the fame 
yure, and fize, and fhape, as thofe of other na- 
ons, and principally of the Englifh ; for they 
-ere all, anciently, accuftomed to be {truck of a 
coad and large furface, but very flender and 
iin, James V. was the firft among us who con- 
acted their figure, by increafing their thickneds ; 
» that a greater weight was contained within 
arrower bounds, than in thefe ancient coins: cer- 
iinly the gold pieces of that prince, commonly 
alled donnet pieces, are fo remarkable, not only 
or their compactnefs, but for the art of engra- 
ing, that I do not know if there ever was any 
pin, either then, or at prefent, in all Europe, 
sat comes nearer to the Roman coin in ele- 

jance. 7 
It is not well known, by what names thefe more 
ncient coins of our kings were denominated ; it 
s probable, that our people followed the exam- 
ie of the Englith in this alfo, who gave the ge- 
eral name to all their gold coin, of florins, from 
he Florentine or Tufcans, who then excelled in 
he art of peanings and firiking gold and filver 
‘gins; or they called them wod/cs, becaufe they 
vere made up of the nobleft, or the pureft metal. 
| . | Anciently, 
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Anciently, alfo, it was a cuftom among the En-— 
glifh, that the gold coins were denominated by — 
the fame names as the filver; for they called the 
florins or gold coins, of the largeft fize, pence, 
the half of thefe, half pence, their quarters, gua 
drantes and ferlings ; but afterwards, thefe pieces’ | 
got their names from the devices infcribed on- 
them, fo they were called angels, from the im- 
preffion of the angel trampling the dragon ; the 
rofe-nobles, from the Englifh rofe, furrounded — 
with the regalia; reals and Sovereigns, were fo 
called from the piéture of the king, or from other | 
fymbols of fovereignty : for almoit the fame rea- 
fon, the names of florins and nobles, I believe, — 


were put on the Scottifh coins; as afterwards, ~ 
the name of lions was more ufed, borrowed from 
the figure of the lion, the arms of our nation; 
and, I find the gold Scottifh coins, called by that 
name, in the public aéts and private contracts, — 
Perhaps, as anciently, the Darici and Philippi, 
fo now the Jacobufes, Carolufes, Louifes, and_ 
Joannefes, have their names from the kings, © 
whofe images they bear; thus of our kings, each 
gave names to the coins, on which their images 
were ftamped. | 


LVI. 

At what time copper money began to be coined © 
among us, is quite uncertain; I have feen none 
older than James HI. ~' It can {carcely, however, 
be doubted, but their origin is fomewhat older, — 
and perhaps may be referred to the time of Robert — 
Ul. orl. The reafon why no coins were {truck of : 
that metal by the preceding kings, may be attri- 
buted to this, that as they were of a fmall fize, 7 
and confilted, befides, of that kind of metal which 
. 13 
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more liable to ruft than any other, they are all 
pre out by ufe, or deftroyed by time. Our 
‘antrymen, in this, did not follow the Englith 
ftom, who ftruck no coins of copper before the 
me of James I. but perhaps they followed the 
-actice of other nations, or of the Irifh. There 
as a kind of money introduced among the 
cench, from the time of Louis IX. which they 
Ml billion, that is, filver mixed with a confide- 
ible quantity of copper; there were two kinds 
* this money among them, the one of which, 
ey term billion /upericure, under which is 
»mprehended all the money, the intrinfic value 
thereof defcended from 10 to § dermiers; the 
ame of billion infericure is put on another kind, 
ader which is claffed all the money, the intrin- 
> value of which is below 6 derniers; they call 
ath forts of this money 4/anche or white ; which 
ame is fometimes given to copper money laid over 
rith filver, to deceive the eye of the vulgaf, 
aough they be not worth {carcely two pence: 
com this kind, is to be diftinguifhed the money 
ulled zoire, black, becaufe in it the copper co- 
pur prevails moft. Although there be no men- 
on in our more old public acts of mixed money, 
is probable, that our kings, even from David 
1’s time, mifled by imitating the bad practice of 
xe French, and other nations, in this matter, did 
repare, and melt down, and mix their coins 
vith a greater mixture of bafe metal than ought 
» have been, which we call a//ay. The procla- 
yation of Edward HI. which we cited above, 
sows this, by which the intrinfic value of 
ne Scottifh money is indicated to have been 
hanged ; and though it was prefcribed by the 
tatutes of our kings afterwards, viz. of the fame 
David 
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David IU. Robert III. and James I. and IH. that 
the money fhould be made of the fame finenefs 
that the Englifh money was; it can fcarce bé 
doubted, but, that in thefe times, either by pre- 
tences ufed by our kings themfelves, or by the 
trick of the coiners, and others, the filver money 
with us, departed from that which the law pre- _ 
{cribed. Certainly, among other things, it was _ 
objeGed to, by the rebellious fubjects of our 
James II. amd of which crime he was chiefly ac- 
cufed, that he had caufed to be ftruck black mo- 
ney, thatis, copper coin mixed with a {mall pors 
tion of filver. It istrue indeed, this king’s proceed- 
ings were unfuccefsful; yet no greater hatred thould 
have been raifed again{t him, than againft the o- 
ther kings of Europe, whoendeavoured very of- 
ten, by the fame contrivances, to relieve their 
ftraitened circumftances, by ano lefs hurtfal con- _ 
fequence: but that kind of black money which 
was coined by James III. was different from thefe 
coins, which the fame king had ordered to be 
coined of purer copper, in his firft parliament 
1466; for it was then, at length, ordained by an 
ordinance of the flates, That for fuffention of the 
hing’s lieges, and almous-deeds to be done to the 
pure folk, that there be cuinzieit copper money, ‘four 
fo the penny, havand on the tae part the croce of 
St Androw, and the crown on the other part, wiih 
the fubfcription of Edinburgh, and an R. with 
Fames on the other part. Nicolfon fays, ‘ thefe 
< were of the fame kind which his fucceffors con- 
“ tinued to coin, and which, during the reign of 
<< James VI. were called atchifons, from the 
«* name of a famous coiner, at that time, in Scot- 
“ Jand; and in the time of Charles Il. pafled for 
“« 4 boddles or 8 pennies Scots, but are now quite 

“ wore. 
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<¢ wore out :” fo far Nicolfon; but, with reve- 
rence to that great man, I mutt be breutea to dif- 
fer from him in this matter; for thefe atchifons, 
of which; not a few are yet extant, are very diffe-_ 
rent fiom thofe copper coins of James Ill. of 
which, alfo, fome are extant, both in fize, as well 
as in alae: The itatute itielf fhows, that the one 
exceeded the other, as much, almoft, in value, by 
which that copper money is ordained to be worth 
no more than one fourth of a penny; but it is 
incredible, that a coin, which was in value the 
fourth part of a penny, in the time of James III. 
fhould thereafter rife to eight entire pennies, 
that is, thirty-two times the value. But, if I 
may be allowed to make a conjecture i in this mat- 
ter, I fhould think, that thefe atchi/ons approached 
the neareft to the black coin of James III. which 
we have mentioned before ; for the firf{t whitih 
colour, which difcovers itfelf in thele atchifous, 
feems to indicate, that they are mixed with a little 
filver, or laidover with that metal. Perhaps, of the 
fame kind were the Scots coins, mentioned by 
Fynes Morifon in his Itineraries, ‘ Of thefe (fays 
‘* he) fome are called dabees, eftimated by them 
« of old, at fix pence, others, placks, which were 
Eé worth four pennies, others, hardheads, worth 
«* one penny half-penny ; and he mentions, that 
«< all thefe had been lately taken away,” that is, 
before 1617, when he publifhed his book. It 
{carcely can be doubted, but that there are fore of 
thefe coins extant, but I confefs Iam not prepared 
to diftinguifh their fpecies, and the different va- 
lues of them from each other; but thefe fimall 
copper coins called pennies Scots, worth one 
twelfth of an Englifh penny, with this infcrip- 
tion, NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSET, 
feems to have been coined in James VI.’s time ; 
NS) and 
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and the like were coined in the time of Charles I. 
So far as I know, ;the copper coins of two pennies, 
commonly called twopenay pieces, Soddles or turn- 
ers, and alfo dabees, containing fixpences, or half 
a fhilling Scots, fuch as the Englifh call Aa/f-pennies, 
began to: be coined after the reftoration, in the 
beginning of Charles II.’s reign ; thefe coined un- 


der William and Mary are. yet current, and our , 


countrymen complain, that fince the union 1707, 
the coinage of thefe was altogether laid afide, 
whereby thefe old ones being almoft confumed, 
there is no {mall ftagnation in the commerce ‘of 
things of low price, and hinderance to the relie- 
ving the neceffities of the poor. 


LVII. 


Before I finifh this part, abeut the different kinds ~ . | 


of Scots coins, of various metals, it will not be 
foreign to the purpofe, to add a few things con- 
cerning thefe coins of a larger fize, which fome 
call memorable and hiftorical, others, honorary 
and fymbolical, commonly called medals and me- 
dalions ; and it is no wonder, if very few of thefe 
have been. {truck in Scotland, fince, before the pe- 
riod that Britain came under the dominion of one 
prince, they were feldom {truck even in any part 
of Europe, far lefs in this ifland. John Evylin, an 
Englifh author, in his learned treatife: of medals, 
after having explained the notable ufe to be 
drawn from coins of this fort, complains much of 
the floth of his countrymen in this matter, who 
fhould have neglected to tranfmit to pofterity, the 
illuftrious deeds of their kings, and other fa- 


mous men; and from thence, this induftrious and’ - 


fkilfal fearcher into antiquities, endeavours to 


bring to light a few Englifh medals {truck before — 


queen Elizabeth’s time ; but if this be any failing 
ae in 
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in the Englih, it is what they have in common 
“with their neighbours the Germans, French, Ita- 
lians, @c. among whom thefe fort of coins of re- 
cord, if they may be fo called, were not much 
more frequent in thefe times ; fo that the learned 
Chriftopher Schlegclius has aflerted, that the ufe 
of that kind of coins did not prevail till about the 
réthcentury, andthat very few of them were ftriick — 
before that century. James IV. was the firft a+ 
mong us, who ordered a medal to be ftruck, the 
reprefentation of which, and its explanation, wé 
ewe to the celebrated Evylin. 

Here the engraving of a medal is inferted, not 

neceljary in this tranflation, becaufe of the 
following exadt defcription, 

On the forefide of this medal, James IV. is re- 
prefented quarter-length, turning his face to the 
‘right, his head adorned with a crown, clofed a- 
bove with two thin plates of metal, with a coat 
of mail, together with the enfigns of the order 
of St Michael round his fhoulders, the infcrip- 
tion round the head, JACOBUS. HI. DEI GRA- 
TIA REX SCOTORUM. On the reverfe is in- 
{cribed a Dorick column, ftanding on a rock or 
rifing ground near the fea, on the top of which is 
the buft of Fazus, or a double butt, crowned with 
laurels, which looks to two oppofite promontories,a 
bay of the fea lying betwixt them; above the double 
buft is the word UTRUMQUE. Evylin thinks 
this piece had been ftruck a httle before that fatal 
affair of Flouden, in the year 1513, in which, 
that illuftrious prince, with the flower of the no- 
bility fell in battle. ‘The next of the medal kind 
extant among us, is the gold piece of John Duke 
of Albany, and regent of Scotland in the mino- 
rity of James V. ftruck in the year 1524: Ni- 
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colfon ranks in this clafs, the three coins of the 
fame James V.; but concerning thefe, and others 
of that kind, there will be a more: convenient 
place to treat in the general review of the Scots 
tith coins. . ris ee mercies 


LVIII. 

Fourthly, Inow proceed to explain the agree- 
ment betwixt the Scottifh and Englifh money. 
As to what relates to the art of coining money in 
Scotland, there can be no doubt, but our people 
made ufe of the fame method; andthe fame kind 
of inftruments as their neighbours of England, 
as well as the Italians, French, and others did, in 
eflaying, shaping, and ftriking their coin. At firft, 
the manufacture of coins, for many ages after the 
decline of the Roman empire, by the barbarous 


nations, was very rude and coarfe over all Europe, — 
as well as in Scotland ; fo that, in thofe days, the 
pretended artificers of coining money, differed — 


very little from vagrant tinkers in our times: 
and, I am not certain, but that thefe coiners, who 
frequented and made. part of the attendants of 
the. courts of princes,, did not coin’ money at 
whatever place the court refided.. What makes 
me, in fome meafure, believe this, is, the name 
of the coiner, infcribed on the reverfe, in the 
firft of the coins of our kings, viz. Alexander I. 
David I. and William, and the co-temporary kings 
of England; the name of a town, indeed, is 
added ; but, Ifhall not affirm, whether it be the 
mame where the coins were ftruck, or the birth« 
place of the coiner; but, as in a little after, the 


name of the coiner was left out, and the name _ 


of the town is only mentioned, it is more than 
ia 4 isk probable, 
) 
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srobable, that in both the former and in the 
atter, it denotes the place of coinage. Of old, 
.mong the Enelith, and other nations, the right 
of coining belonged not to kings exclufively, 
yut alfo, to fome men of the highe{t rank, laymen, 
is well as ecclefiaftics: but, as it was found, 
that this opened a door to many inconvenien- 
ties and loffes in money matters, it was, very 
rightly, taken from fubjects, and referved only 
is the property of kings. The prince alone, 
‘o far as I know, from the beginning, claimed, — 
‘rom his royal prerogative, the exclufive right of 
ftriking money in Scotland; to whom alfo, all 
mines of gold and filver, wherever found, are 
acknowledged to belong, by the royal ‘prero- 
pative. But, it came to pais, that, in imitation 
of our neighbours the Englifh and French, various 
mints for coining money were eftablifhed in diffe- 
rent places. The inicription on the firft coins, 
yet extant, indicates this, that money was coin- 
ed in the principal towns of Scotland, as at Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, Perth, Berwick, Stirling, Dun- 
(dee, Linlithgow, Dumbarton, and Roxburgh ; 
‘perhaps, fome others, coined in other places, 
care loft. | Sl ee tah nay 

The chief inftrument ufed, from the begin- 
ning, in coining, wasa hammer, with which the 
‘figures or images, cut in fleeltypes, were ftamp- 
‘ed on the metal for coinage, that being before cut 
‘into thin plates, and prepared for framing the mo- 
‘ney of the proper weight and fize; but when, by this 
‘method, opportunity was given to wicked men, 
of clipping the edges of the money when firuck, 
nor could the growing evil be ftopped, at length, 
in the fucceeding century, or fomewhat earlier, 
there was a new contrivance thought on, of coin- 
e i ; ing 
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ing money by a mill and a prefs; by which, and 4 


another invention found out, of ftamping on the 


margin of the coin, letters or fmall notches, a flop 


was almoft entirely put to the mifchievous fraud. 
It is not well known, who was the inventor of 


thefe ingenious contrivances. Fred. le Blanc, will 


have the invention of the mill and prefs in coin- 
ing’ money, to have been owing to his coun- 
tryman Nicolas Briot ; which invention, when 
the French coiners would not follow, as not for 


their advantage, he, in {plean, left them, and came — 
over to England, and firft taught the workmen ~ 


there to ftrike money in that fafhion. However i 


this be, the Englifh authors do confefs, that the 
belt method of fabricating money was not brought 


to perfection, till the reign of Charles I]. that ~ 


is, about the year 1673. 
| LIX. : 
But, time preffes me to leave thefe things, 


and to enquire more exa¢tly concerning the diffe- 


rent {tate of the coinage, at different periods a- 


mong us; and principally, concerning the caufe — 
of the continual rife in the value, for fome cen- © 
turies. But though the lofs of the accounts re-— 
{pecting that matter, in Scotland, renders it much ~ 
darker with us than among the Englifh or French; — 


yet there are not wanting a few public acts, and 
private vouchers, which, though they do not 
render the affair of the Scottifh coinage clear, 
they do at leaft throw fome light upon it. And, 
in the firft place, it very clearly appears, from 
that famous proclamation of Edward III. publith- 
ed in the year 1355, that both the intrinfic and 
extrinfic value of money was the fame in Scot- 


jn exprefs words, “‘ That the ancient money of 
“« Scotland had beep of the fame weight and al- 


§* lay 


i 

Jand as in England ; for, it is therein mentioned, | 
| 
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jay as the Sterling money of England, for: 
which, it was current in our kingdom of Eng- 
jand.” By this means, we learn from the au- 
‘ors of thefe times, that, in the time of William 
e conqueror, and. of fome of his fucceffors, 
mgs of England, not only an exact finenefs of 
cetal, but likewife the value of the computed 
ound, was the fame with the real pound weight ; 
,, among the co-temporary kings of Scotland, 
te, Alexander I. and fuch of our preceding 
ings, (if any did coin money before him,) 
4d David I. Malcolm IV. William, Alexan- 
sy II. and III. and John Baliol, the fame 
eeulation prevailed, that is, that the coins 
f thefe kings were ftruck of metal as pure as in 
ingland, and the computed pound with us, equal- 
d the real pound weight, as it did among them. 
“he ftatute of Robert lil. confirms'this ; in which, 
Lis faid, “¢ That the pound in David L.*s time, 
‘ ought to have weighed 25 folidi, fillings, or 
‘ otherwife, 15 ounces: and, a little after, in» 
¢ the time of that king, the ounce contained 20 
« penny-weights.”’ . 

In the time of Edward I. and the age co-tem~’ 
sorary to our Robert I. the weight of the pound 
»f money began to be diminifhed by both nations 5 
‘or, out of the pound weight of filver, there were 
-cined 20 fhillings and 3 pence, in England; with 
4s, 26 fhillings and 4 pennies ; the former is fhown,. 
»y the yery accurate Fleetwoed in his Crouicou pre- 
‘ofum, the latter is confirmed by the before-men- 
tioned ftatute of Robert III. 7 

But, as the ounce is faid to have there confifted 
>4f 20 and one quarter penny weights, and here, of 
21 penny weights, we may eftimate both ounces . 
to have been nearly the fame weight. . The En- 
slifh pound, which contained 12 ounces with 

| them, 
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them, was lighter than the Scottifh pound, “near 


one fifth part; becaufe in this laft, there were 15 
ounces. Not only the above-mentioned procla- 


mation of Edward III. but alfo, the itatute of Ed-— 


ward I. feemto import this; by which the curs 


rency of every kind of coin, except his own and © 


that of Scotland and Ireland, is prohibited. 


But, in the time of David Il. that fort of — 


coin was {truck amongft us, which Edward IIL. 


complains, ‘¢ was lefs in weight, and of greater. 


“< allay.”. Fromrthence, it was, as we have faid 


formerly, that four pennies Scots are ordained to- 


pafs for three pence Englifh; and, althongh it 


was ordained by our David II. in his parlia-- 


ment, eleven years after, that is, im the year 


1366, that the Scottifh money fhould be brought 
back to the ftandard of the Englifh, yet, the — 


next year 1367, it was ftatuted, That becaufe 
of the {carcity of filver money, that preferving the 
fame finenefs of metal as among the Englifh, the 
“pound of filver ‘ fhould be diminifhed in weight 
« ten penny-weight ; fo that out of a pound of fil- 
“< ver, there fhould be made 29 fhillings and four 
“< numeral pennies. 


I find nothing recorded about the coin of Ro- 


bert II.; but that. ftatute of Richard II. above. 
mentioned fhows, that they were a little dimi- 
nifhed or vitiated, by a greater mixtnre of bafe 
metal, about the year 1390, which was the laft 
year of our Robert If. by which, two Scots coins 
are ordained to be equivalent to one Englifh coin, 
of the like fpecies. 


In the time of Robert III. in the year 1393, the 


value of money, increafed more, fo that the ounce 


of money, of that fame king, is faid to contain 
32 pennies. 


Under 


[sas] 

- Under James I. it was ftatuted, ‘* That the 
© king fhould caule mend his money, and order it 
~ to be coined of the fame weight and finenefs as 
* the Enolifh.” From this law, it appears, that 
the money {truck by the preceding kings, was of - 

, worfe kind than it ought to have been; but whe- 
her, that this law of James I. may have been 
sbferved with that care as it ought to have been, 
sr becaufe, that the baler coin of preceding kings 
sad been allowed to have currency, or that it 
sroceeded from fome other caufe, there is no 
foubt, but that the value of money increafed 
jomewhat among us, even under that moft poli- 
lic king. What almoft convinces me of this, is, 
‘hat money {till rofe under the fubfequent kings. 
| For, in the time of James II. it was fiatuted, 
‘¢ That there be ftricken new money conformit, 
‘¢ even in wecht, to the money of Ingland, and 
¢¢ that of the unce of brint filver or bulzeon,” (for 
fo they ¢alled filver well refined, and reducéd to 
an exact. finenefs) ‘ of that finenefs, 8 grotes, 
sé and of the famen matter and wecht as effeirs, 
“¢ half-grot, pennie, half-pennie, farding ; .the 
* srot for eight pennies, the half-grot for four 
6 pennies, the penny for two pennies, and the 
«¢ half-penny for one penny, and the farding 
<< for a half-penny.”? This was in the year 
it 451, the 14th year of his reign ; but in the year 
11455; the value of that new. groat was heighten- 
ed to t2 pennies, and in the like proportion in 
effer coins. - 

In the firft year of James III. that is, in 1460, 
thefe copper coins, and not long after that, the black 
‘money, which we before mentioned, which was 
‘moft partly bafe metal, were ordained to be coined ; 
‘by which a handle was given to wicked fubjects, 
‘t6 rife in rebellion againit a king, who did not 

deferve 


° 
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deferve it. In his third parliament, in the year 
1467, the Scottifh groat, which they named the 
crown, was ordained to have courfe for 14 pen- 
nies; and the coinage. of black money was pro- 
hibited, under pain of death. In the next parlias, 
ment, in the fame year, and within a few months, 
a parliament being held, the groat of the crown 
was cried down to 12 pennies. In the fixth par- 
liament, in the year 1471, the néw groat, of a. 
bafe mixture, is ordained to pafs for fix pennies,. 
the half-groat for three pennies. In the eight 
parliament, in the year 1475, twelve groats, from 
one ounce of refined filver, of the fame allay with: 
the Englifh groat, and the pennies and half-pen- 
nies of like finenefs, theie of the value of three-pen- 
nie-pieces, the other of one and a half-penny, are 
ordained to be coined. In the 13th parliament of 
this king, 1483 or 1485, it was ftatuted, That a 
filver coin, equaling the tenth part of an ounce, 
and in finenefs, the old Englith groat, alfo half- 


groats fhould be coined, and of the fame materi. __ 


als; the one of which fhould. be current for four- 
teen, the other for feven pennies. At the fame: 
time, it was ordained, that gold money thould: 
be ftruck, correfponding in weight and finenefs 
with the Englifh piece of money called the ro/e- 
nobse; and that gold coin fhould be in value — 
thirty groats. Laitly, In the faid parliament, alk 
the four-penny-pieces, vulgarly called p/acks, whe- 
ther {truck by the king’s coiners, or by others,, 
fhould be called in to be recoined; and two for 
one, of good coin, are ordained to be told. out by 
the mafters of the coin, within a certain time. 

: About the beginning of James IV.’s reign, the _ 
fame weight and value of the Scottith money ftill 
continued, as in the laft years of his father’s.reign ; 

for, 
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for, in the firft year of James IV. 1488, it was 
‘ftatuted, That ten groats fhould be coined out of one 
‘ounce of filver, equal to the old Englifh groats ; 
-and each of them fhould be current for fourteen 
pennies ; likewife a piece of money of gold, equal 
in purity and weight to the rofe-noble, which 
fhould be equal in value to thirty groats ; and the 
like rule was prefcribed the next year, conccrn- 
ing coining other groats. In the fourth parlia- 
ment of this king, azo 1493, it was ftatuted, 
That none fhould prefume to refufe the king’s coin, 
though ftruck by different coiners, becaufe crack- 
ed, providing it was of proper finenefs, under 
the penalty of the forfeiture of the merchandife 
or money refufed in payment. In the year 1503, 
a marriage was entered into, betwixt James IV. 
and Margaret, daughter of Henry Vil. of En- 
gland; from the contraét of marriage it appears, 
that three Scottifh pounds was equal in value to. 
one Englifh pound ; for in this contract, which men- 
tions the dowry agreed to be paid by James IV. 
it is faid, in expre{s words, that“ L. 2000 fterling 
« did make L.6000 Scots, now current in Scot) 
 Jand.”” By this method of reckoning, the exX-, 
trinfic value of the Scottifh money, mutt necefla- 
rily have been a little diminitfhed, below what it. 
‘was fome years before. 

In the time of James V. we find, that there 
was a change made in the regulations of the coins 
‘py public authority. The celebrated lawyer, 
Sir Thomas Craig, in his treatife concerning the 
union, fays, ‘‘ He had been informed by Mr 
«« Henry Balnaves, that, during almoft the whole 
<< reign of James V. the Englifh penny was e- 
¢ {teemed in value, only three Scottifh pennies ;” 
avhich eafily might happen, becanfe it had recei- 
aceite aden eae ved 
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ved a mixture of a bafer metal, by which Henry 
VILL. did debafe his coin. Sir James Balfour, 
whom we have often cited above, writes, That 
during the reign of James V. the groats, called 
Dou: slafians, were introduced, of valuero pennies ; 
and alfo, the babees, worth three pennies. About 
the time of the death of that prince, the fame 
gentleman tells us, that the ounce of filver was 
efteemed worth 19 fhillings 9 pennies, but the 
gold L. 12 in value. But what furnifhes to us a 
very clear, and much more certain proof of the 
value of money in thofe days, is the contract. be- 
twixt Gavin Dunbar, bifhop of Aberdeen, and 
William Sutherland’ of Duffus, sth Auguft 1529, 
that is, in the 16th year of James V. to which, a- 
mong others, this remarkable condition is nicedé 
Providing, moreover, that, if it [hall happen, the 
money of Scotland, or of any other kingdom, that 
paffes in Scotland, to be raifed to a higher price 
than it is now balan payment for; by ‘aphich, the 
reverend father, his heirs or affignees whatever, 
be miade poorer, or in a worfe condition; and I 
bind, (fays William Sutherland) me, and my fore- 
faid tans of Queralwod, and Lidge, to pay to the 
polfelfors, whoever they be, of the faid annual-rent, 
for every merk and 32 pennies, one ounce of pure file 
ver, which fhall be at leaft alewyne penny fine, 
(that is, eleven pence fine,) or elfe its true value 
in the ufual money of. the kingdom of Scotland.” 
_ From which words, it is moft per{picuous, that 
the ounce of the beft filver did weigh 16 fillings. 
But, in the remaining thirteen years of that king’s 
reign, it is probable, that no addition was made 
to the value of the Scottifh money; for Gavin 
Dunbar feems to declare, by the addition of this 
caveat, that fuch a thing would happen ; and what 
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happened afterwards in our affairs relating to mo- 
ney, fhows, that his opinion was not ill iounded. 
For, in the fecond year of the reign of queen 
Mary, that is, 1544, one Englifh pound made 
four Scottifh pounds. This is plainly afcertained 
by the mutual indenture, betwixt Henry VUI. 
king of England, and Matthew, earl of Lennox, 
made 26th fune that year; in which, that king 
promifes in marriage to the faid earl, lady Mar- 
garet Douglafs, his fifter’s daughter, by the fee 
cond marriage of that fiiter with the earl of An- 
gus;.and promifes to give her in name of por- 
tion, lands and eftates, to the value of 6800 merks 
Scots, which fum is mentioned, in expre{s words, 
to amount to 1700 merks fterling. Ina few years 
thereafter, there was no inereafe of value in the 
Scottifh money ; for, on the 16th March, 1555, 
according to the Roman computation, 1556, it 
was ordered by an act of privy council, That eut. 
of the ounce of gold, four gold pieces of money 
fhould be coined, each of them to be of value 
three pounds Scots ; fo that, if the fame proportion 
was obferved betwixt the prices of gold and fil- 
ver, as in James IV.’s time, it behoved to be, 
that the pieces of money coined ont of one pound 
of filver, at that time, muft have been almoft 
exactly equal in value to thirteen numeral pounds. 
But fince, about the fame time, fixty fhillings or 
three pounds, was coined in England out of the 
pound of filver, and which rule is followed to this 
day, by this means, a little more than four pounds 
Scots, was required to make up o¢ pound Englifh. 
It is wonderful, however, how much the value 
of money increafed among us by different aug- 
mentations, and with how quick apace; for, a- 
pout the year 1560, one Englith pound feems to 
r . have 
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have equalled in value five Scottifh pounds ; be- 
caufe, net long after, that is, 22d December, 
1565, it was ordained by an act of privy council, 
that the filver piece of money, above-mentioned, 
of the largeft fize, viz. a crown, which was in 
weight, one ounce Troy, and eleven penny- 
weight of finenefs, fhould be current for thirty 
fhillings; and alfo two other coins, one fhould 
pafs for twenty, the other for ten fhillings, of the 
fame fineneis and proportion of allay. The lo- 
vers of coins have preferved a good many of thefe . 
in their colle@tions; but, from this defcription of 
them, it clearly appears, that the Scottifh money, 
compared with the Englith, bore the proportion of 
fix to one: for, at that time, the ounce of filver 
was valued at five fhillings in England. More-. 
over, the coins ftruck in the beginning of James 
VI.’s reign, that is 1567, and four following years, 
do fhow this, which were alfo of ome ounce 
weight; on all of which, the number XXX is 
ftamped, denoting, that they were as many ‘hil- 
ling in value. In the firft of thefe, coined in the 
year 1567, the wonted finenefs of eleven penny- 
‘weight is retained, «and likely’in the reft of the 
‘coins of that kind. In the year 1561, it was or- 
dained by the earl of Lennox, then regent, and 
the lords of the fecret council, that two filver pie- 
ces fhould be ftruck, the allay whereof fhould on- 
ly be nine penny-weiyht, that is, they fhould have 
a fourth part of copper mixed therewith; that the 
weight of the one fhould be eleven penny weight 
twelve grains Troy, to be called merks; the other, 
one half of that weight, and to be called’ Aa/f a 
merk: and, laftly, that on the forefide of both 
fhould be infcribed JACOBUS VI. DEI GATIA. 
REX SCOTORUM; on the reverfe,.a thiftle 
crowned, with the addition of this motto, NEMO 
| IMPUNE 
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| EMPUNE LAEDET, 1571; and on the fides of 

the thiftle, of the one XII. 4, of the other VI. 8. 
But the difturbed fituation of affairs among us, and 
the flaughter of the regent, which happened not 
long after, feems to have ftepped that kind of 
money, there being no Scottifh money that [know 
of, extant with that infcription of wemo impune 
laedet.. But, indeed, the infeription of zemo me 
impune laceffet, which ismore ingenious and more 
to the purpofe, is not to be feen on our coins till 
1678. However, from the defcription of thefe 
coins, it is clear, that the regent, and others at the 
helm of affairs under James VI. did ordain, that 
the extrinfic value of money to be coined out of 
one pound weight, fhould exceed what it weighed 
in the year 1557, by L.1, 199. 4d. 1f.. com 
puted money. 

From the contract betwixt James earl of Mor- 
ton, then regent, and John Atchifon the mafter of 
the mint, and Abraham Paterfon a Flemifh coimer, 
sth March, 1566, according to the Roman com- 
putation 1567, we find, that our filyer money 
was reduced to the regulation of eight penny- 
weight, that is, debafed with a mixture of a third 
part of bafe metal; for the parties contractors 
make bargain that thiswas to be done. It is not 
mentioned in the contract, what kind of money, 
nor of what value it wasto be of: but, if as many 
merks, fhillings, and pennies, were to be coined 
out of one poundof filver, mixed with fo great an 
allay of bafe metal, as was propofed to be done by 
that former act of council, of the regent Len- 
nox ; of confequence, the value of our money muft 
have been raifed yet further one eight part of a 
merk, fhilling or penny. What makes me rather 
believe this, is the avaricious difpofition of Mor- 

ton, 
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ron, who was more attentive to his own private 
affairs than to the good of the public. But what 
puts the matter almoft beyond doubt, is the law 
paffed in parliament, 25th July, 1569, by which 
the money is recalled to the finenefs of twelve 
penny-weight; and authority was committed to 
perfons appointed for that purpofe, that they 
fhould enter into meafures, that the exportation 
of the thirty, twenty, and ten fhilling pieces, and 
likewife of the teftoovs, out of the kingdom, might 
be difcharged. And the thing appears {till more | 
clear, from another law, publifheda little after, oz. 
24th Osteber, 1581, by which, after mention- 
ing, << That the lait filver coin had been the occa- 
fion of great dearth, and of many other inconvent- 
encies, arifing from the heightning the price there- 
of higher than it ought. It is flattuted, that the 
lait cunzie (no doubt thefe coined by Morton’s or- 
der) extending to 21% flane, and ten pounds, /halt 
be reduced, and brought in again to the mint, to be 
cuinzied a-new in ten fhilling pieces, of eleven. 
pennie fine, containing each four in the ounce : and 
alluence is granted to the mafter coiner, to break 
down the prefent current money within the realm, 
of eleven pennie fine, efpecially the thirty, twenty, 
and ten fhilling pieces, and tefloons, and to coin 
the fame in the faid new money devifed at fourty 
Shillings the ounce, of eleven pennie fine.” ‘There 
are engravings of all thefe in Mr Anderfon’s di- 
plomata Scotiz, and alfo of thofe which were 
{truck the year following, 1582, marked each of 
them, according to the ftated price of each, with 
the numbers XL. XXX. KX. X. From this 
alfo, it is manifeft, that L.24 computed pounds 
Scots, was made out of ene real pound weight, 
* 3 . and, 
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and, that it required eight of thefe to make one. 
Englifh pound. 

In the mean time, the value of money increaf- 
ed more and more-among us, notwi hitanding of 
the various laws made to. put a {top to it; fo that 
the three eftates of the kingdom, not willingly — 
indeed, but ia order to put fome ftop, if poffible, to 
the evil which daily increafed, were compelled 
to heighten its value {till more, or rather truly, 
to reduce the price of filver money, coined out 
of one ounce, within the value of 50 fhillings, 
and that of Gold within 30 pounds, by an act 
made in 1597. By this method, matters were 
brought to this, that one Englifh piece of money 
came to equal ten of the fame denomination in 
Scotland. “But when, neither by this, nor by the 
former laws, the pernicious inclination of increaf- 
ing the value could be repreffed or reftrained, at 
length, in order, at leaft, to put off. a little the. 
pernicious confequences arifing therefrom, the 
king and parliament refolved, that all the money, 
both gold and filver, either coined abroad or at 
home, fhould be brought to the mint to be re- 
coined into other money of different forts ; which 
the act of fecret council, dated rit December 
1501, fhowsto have beendone, by a law in Sep-— 
tember that fame year; in which, among many 
other things relative to this, it is ordained, among 
the reft, that the gold money should be of a2 car- 
rats finenefs, the filver of 11 penny-weights, al- 
lowing to the coiners fome grains above or be- 
low that finenefs; and, that the value of the mo- 
ney made from one ounce of fuch metal, if filver, 
fhould be eftimated at L. 3 Scots, but if gold, at 
L. 36 Scots. From this aét of council, we cer- 
tainly know, that the Englifh money was twelve 

U times. 
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times the value of the Scottifh money, and that the 
fame proportion of both the gold and filver was 
fettled at that rate. ‘ 

And here, at laft, a boundary was fixed to 
prevent the increafe of the value of the Scottifh 
coin, which never could formerly be reiftrain- 
ed within bounds, and which rule is {till obfer- 
ved; and, unlefs James VI. who the year af- 
ter fucceeded to the crown of England, had or- 
dered, that henceforth the Scottifh money fhould 
be made conform to that of England, which fince 
that time has remained almoft unalterable, there ~ 
is no doubt, but that the extrinfic value of our 
money would have ‘gone on to have been aug- 
mented, from time to time, as formerly. 


EX. 

Though it may feem fomewhat foreign to my 
purpofe to enquire, in this place, into the caufe 
from whence fo many alterations have happened. 
in the value of our money ; yet, as I underftand 
it will be acceptable to a few, to whom this mat- 
ter is lefs known, my other readers will pardon 
me, if, in compliment to the former, I explain 
my opinion upon this matter. The caufes of the 
increafe of the value of money, not only in Scot-. 
land, but among moft other nations, were prin- 
cipally the following: Samy 

Firft, It took its rife from the neceffities and 
poverty of princes; who being mifled by the mif- 
taken opinion, that they could fupply their trea- 
fury by this method, ordered money to be coin- 
ed, adulterated with too great a mixture of bafer 
metal, to pafs for the fame value as good money. 
But as princes were not able, by the moft fevere 
prohibitions whatever, to bring about, that their 


{ubjects fhould efteem good and bad money to be 
| of 
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of equal value, or prevail on them to change the 
intrinfic value of money eftablifhed by the laws of 
nations; fo, in a fhort time, it happened, when 
they durft not venture to diminifh, by laws, 
the value of the bafe money, they increafed the 
value of the good money, as much as the good 
money exceeded the bad in intrinfic value. 

To this caufe is to be attributed, that the mo- 
ney coined by foreigners, which being for moft 
part below the purity prefcribed by law, if it be 
allowed to become current, raifes the value of 
good coin. 

The fecond caufe of increafing the value of 
money proceeds from this, that in fixing the 
value of money, coined of different metals, the 
juft proportion that thefe metals. have to one 
another, among other neighbouring nations, has 
not been obferved; for, by this means, if, for 
example, gold, when compared with filver, was 
eftimated at a higher value than among our neigh- 
bours of England or France, of confequence, an exs 
portation of filver coin neceflarily followed; which 
nothing could ftop, but by diminifhing the price of 
money at home; or, (which happened more fre- 
quently) by increafing the price of the filver : 
and the gold would have had the fame fate, if 
the price of filver was extended beyond a juft 
proportion. But nothing had a greater influence 
in increafing the price of gold and filver among 
us, than by eftimating the value of bafe coins be- 
yond the intrinfic value, or by too great a quan- 
tity of them being coined. For, fince almoft e- 
very where, copper is of mean value, and {mall 
eftimation, in comparifon of gold or filver, it muft 
happen, that if money, made of fuch bafe materi- 
als, of a lefs weight than it ought, and coined in 
greater quantity than things demanded ; I fay, it 
“4 U2 muit 
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miuft have followed, that the value of coins of 
more precious metals muft have been raifed. 
Thirdly, What increafed the value of current 
coin with us, was the importation of foreign coins 
ofall kinds; for, as the people could not fettle 
the true value of the various forts of coins by an 
accurate examination, but were obliged to efti- 
mate the price of it from its fize, or from the 
value it bore in currency, it neceffarily happened, 
that the comparative value of onr'own coin mutt 


have varied, and either fometimes be kept un-_ 


der its true value, or fometimes, (which hap- 
“pens more frequently) muft have been raifed a- 
bove that value. . | 
From this arofe another caufe of advancing the 
price of money, viz. that our people, in order 
to draw greater plenty of coined money from fo- 
reign countries, of which they were in {carcity at 
home, by avery imprudent refolution, augment- 
ed the value of fuch foreign money beyond its 
adequate value ; not adverting, that by this very 
method, their own of Scotland, being thus leffen- 
ed in its value, would be exported to other na- 
‘tions. T'wo acts of parliament of James III. af- 
ford us proofs of this, thé one made avno 1467, 
the other in 1475; by which, becaufe of the {car- 
city of money in Scotland, (arifing from the ex- 
portation thereof to cther countries, bein 


: pore 
value at home than.abroad,) fixed values were. 


-put on the feveral kinds cf money, enumerated 
in thefe acts, and which values, were much high- 
er than what they formerly bore. 

The fifth caufe of heightening the price of mo- 
ney, arofe from the pernicious cuftem of clipping 
the edges of the coin; which, altho’ almoft in eve- 


ry age, had .done no fmall damage in money | 
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matters, and confequently, to trade; yet, this 
evil never prevailed fo much as in cur memory, 
-and that of the preceding generation; by which, 
almott all the coins, unlets what the invention of 
the milland prefs preferved from that injury, were 
Jo clipped, that often one third of the true 
-- weight, fometimes even only one half, was leit. 
But how much this very bafe cheat contributed to 
-yaife the value, not orly of coined money, but alfo 
the price of gold and filver bullion, the thing it- 
felf demonftrates; for, not long ago, in the 
reiga of William prince of Orange, matters were 
brought to that pitch, by this wicked practice of 
clipping the coin, and other.contrivances, fothat not 
-only the geld coins called guineas, which were firft 
-ftruck to pafs for twenty fhillings Englifh, rofe to 
thirty fhillings; but the ounce of filver bullion, 
which before weighed five fhillings and two 
pence, as it does now, was raifed to the price of 
‘fix thillings and five pence iterling. Neither had 
a {top been put to this defiructive growing e- 
vil, had it not been enacted by a very fevere, 
though a very neceflary law, and that too, paffed 
during the time of a deftructive war, ‘‘ That all 
‘¢ the filver money, except what was ftamped by 
‘¢ the mill and prefs, fhould be called in to the 

‘© mint to be recoined.” 
What, in the laft place, may be reckoned a- 
mong the caufes of railing the value of money, 
is, what we commonly call the balance of trade ; 
that is, as Civilians define it, the fettling the ac- 
count or balance of cafh, arifing from the mutu- 
al dealings betwixt nations; for, if any nation 
has its accounts fo fettled, that the money brought 
into it, by commerce from foreign nations, ex- 
‘ceeds or equals, what is exported from it, it is 
eafy for that nation to prevent, unlefs fome o- 
; ther 
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ther caufe intervene, the immoderate increafe of 
the value of money, or that it fhould not occafion 
much damage; but, if any nation fhould be fo 
misfortunate, that the money exported, fhould 
exceed the quantity which is imported, it muit 
happen, that the money becoming fcarcer and 
{carcer, muft alfo rife more and more in its va- 
Ine in that nation. 

And thefe are the principal, if not all the caufes 
of the increafe of the value of money among us; 
and thefe, as I have faid, are by no means pe- 


culiar te the Scots, but almoft common to every 


nation who have made ufe of money ; which, if 
Ihad time, would ‘be eafy to demonftrate for 
the moft part was the cafe. But, among the En- 


glith, the greateft affiduity and attention, in regu- | 


“lating the affairs of money, by the prohibiting 
the currency of foreign coin among them, has 
bronght it about, that their money has been lefs 
increafed in value, than among other nations ; 
for, from the days of William the conqueror, to 
this time, the value of money in England has only 
been tripled, or, perhaps, a little more; for 
anciently, there was twenty fhillings coined out of 
the real pound weight, whereas now, there is 


only fixty-two fhillings. But, the fate of money 


has been quite different among the French, al- 
though abounding in riches ; for, twenty fhillings, 
which, from the time of Charles the Great, to the 
time of Philip I. as le Blanc relates, equalled, al- 
moit, a real pound weight, or twelve ounces; at 
the time he wrote, which was in the year 1690, 
it weighed no more than feven derniers three 
grains; fo that the modern /o/s, is forty times 
the old French fols; and now, the value of 
French money having been often -increafed, the 


numeral 
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numeral French pound, fearcely retains one 
fixtieth part of the pound in the time of 
Charles the Great. And, if we pais to the o- 
ther nations of Europe, the Germans, Dutch, 
Italians, &c. we will find, if not an equal, fure- 
ly, at leaft, a no lefs increafe of the value of mo- 
“ney among them, at different periods. But, to 
return to the Scottifh money; from what has been 
{aid, it appears, that the extriniic value has rifen 
thirty-fix times above the value it was in David 
I.’s time. 


LXI. 

Before I difmifs this part, there is one article 
deferves greatly our animadverfion; to wit, that 
remarkable lo{s which has happened, not only to 
the fortunes of private perfons, but alfo to the reve- 
nuesand patrimonies of princes, from the trequent 
increafe of the value of money. But this happened, 
principally and neceffarily, in thefe fpeciiic pay- 
ments, covenanted to be made for a perpetuity, or 
for a long time, by charter, or by any agreement 
of a certain precife fum. For, as in deeds of 
this kind, either fo many peunds, fhillings, or pen- 
nies were to be paid; or, which very rarely uied 
to be done, the words good and /awful money of 
this or that kingdom, were added ; it muft have 
happened, that when the value of money in- 
creafed, there muft have been a deficiency in 
the fum, of fo many pounds, fhillings, and pence, 
as were bargained for at that time, in proportion ' 
as thefe firft pounds exceeded in weight thefe laft, 
although the number and denomination of them 
were the fame; neither did the addition of the 
word frerling, which we frequently find in more 
ancient charters and contratts, help the matter 

one 
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one bit; for, although this word feems to have 
been at firft taken to denote the weight, as well 
as the finenefs of the money; yet it happened, 
much more frequently, that it fignified no more, 
as is obferved before, than the goadwe/s of the 
coin to be paid. From this increafe of the value. 
of money, contrary to the intention, or even 
the expectation of parties, many law fuits and 
difputes have arifen from the lofs accruing there- 
from, which have afforded a rich field to lawyers 
for pleading, as well as writing on the. fubject. , 
In order to avoid thefe, as much as poflible, 
various laws were made, and various condi- 
tions were infert ‘in the deeds themfelves; a- 
mong the firft, this one, by which it was provi- 
ded, that if the extrinfic value of money fhould. 
happen to be increafed, as rich coin fhould be 
weighed out as would make up the fum, anfwering 
to the current coin in that kingdom, at the time 
of writing the deed. Sometimes, as in the above- 
mentioned agreement betwixt Gavin Dunbar and 
William Sutherland, the finenefs and weight of 
the money to be paid for each pound or merk, is 
exprefsly defined. But by far the greateft part, 


neglecting this caution in fecuring their bargains, 


incautioufly fubjected themfelves to the loffes a- 
riling from the change of the value of money ; 
the high or low ‘prices of things, as they ap- 
peared at the time, having deceived, them: 
for one perfon, when a determined number of 
bolls of viétual was to be paid out of a certain 
eftate, granted in feu, or fet in tack for a long 


time ; if a. dearth of vi€tual followed, fo that 


the boll of “wheat did rife, for example, to 


half a merk, which was an exorbitant price in 


the time of our James IL. judging of futurity, 


" 


from 


be shor <j 
from the -prefent ftate of things, thought it 
would be profitable, if he could perfuade the 
feuer, or tackf{man, to convert the corn into 
money, and to pay half a merk for each boll; 
another perfon, on the contrary, who poflefled 
ground for a certain yearly {um of money, thought 
he confulted his intereft well, when the fcarcity 
of corn was very great, if he could perfuade his 
landiord to agree, to receive for the future, in 
place of the money, in ufe to be paid, as much 
victual as would produce the like fum, if the vic- 
tual was fold at the then market price. I have of- 
ten heard of thefe and the like bargains among our 
anceftors; but how much their hopes deceived the 
bargain-makers, and how detrimental fuch tranfac- 
tions have been to their fucceffors, is fufficiently 
demonftrated, from the frequent increafe of the 
value of money above related. 

None have fuffered greater lofs from the end- 
lefs increafe of the value of money, than the 
governors and great men of the nation; nor 
can it be expreffed, how much their revenues 
have been diminifhed by this means alone ; among 
innumerable others which might be adduced, I 
may be permitted to mention one. About the 
time of our king Alexander III. or thereby, 
William de Maul, baron of Panmore, was bound 
to pay for the relief or entry of an heir, L. 122. 
tos. to the king, his fuperior ; of that fum, Ed- 
ward I. king of England, who affumed to him- 
felf the right of fuperior lord of the kingdom of 
Scotland, gifted. or remitted L. 82 to William 
baron of Panmore; aad ordered the remaining 
L. 40 to be paid to himfelf, by the hand of 
the chamberlain of Scotland, at three following 


“ germs. We have, as an evidence of this affair, 
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the king’s precept, directed to Alan de Dumfres, 
whom he had appointed his chancellor, which the 
author (Mr Ruddiman) has publithed, engraved 
from the original, preferved in the tower of 
London. But, I have it confirmed from the 
teftimony of the honourable Mr John Maul, ad- 
vocate, brother to the Ear] of Panmore, That 
the heirs of this moft ancient family, from that 
day to this, are in ufe to pay no more than L. 40 
for their relief, however much the intrinfic value 
of the pound be diminifhed: by this means, 
thefe forty pounds, laying afide the reft of the fum 
remitted by Edward I. when brought to the forego- 
ing calculations, would be equal to thirty-fix times 
forty pounds Scots, that is, L.1 440 Scots, or L.120 
Englith at this day, of intrinfic value. And, fince 
the royal property, has fuftained fo much lois 
from the increafe of the extrinfic value of our mo- 
ney in this one inftance, how great muit we efteem : 
the lofs to be, in an infinity of other articles of 
a fimiliar kind, arifing from the fame caufe. 
Thefe, and the like inconveniencies, arifing from 
the increafe of the value of money, feem defer- 
vedly to have happened to thefe, kings, who, 
by debafing their money, increafed its value ; 
and, by that means, did not enrich their treas 
fury, as they propofed, but greatly impoverifh- 
ed it. Princes more prudent, and knowing in 
the affair, as alfo the nobles of the kingdom, on 
whom no fimall part of the evil did fall, ftrug- 
gled hard, with all their might, to withftand the 
daily rife in the value of money; but the reme- 
dies which were applied to this difeafe, as they 
did not penetrate to the fountain-head, and to 
the origin of the evil, were moft partly fruit- 
lefs and to no purpofe. 
| : Having 
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Having thus explained the ftate and value of 
the money in Scotland, through various centuries, 
fo far as could be got by fearching into the {ta- 
tutes, and other public and private documents ; 
that every thing may be underftood the more 
eafily and diftin¢tly, I have thought proper to fub- 
join two tables; in one of which, the purity or 
finenefs, mixture, and value of our gold coin; in the 
other, that of the filver coin, at different periods ; 
and, in the firft table, the proportion betwixt 

the gold and filver are expofed to view, fo that 
~ each of thefe can be known by a caft of the eye. 
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In which is fhown, how many numeral pounds, - 


one pound weight of gold; alfo, their intrin- 
to the filver, 


Anno Domini. | Auno regni. Finene/s. 

0Z. pw. gr 

1371 &c. | Robert I. —J1r 18 18) 
¥390 &c. | Robert I]. —jir 18 18) 
1424 James I. fog ak AP *-18 | 
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1456 ——— 2cj11 18 18 
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1556 Mary 4.) 2054.00 oO 
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1597 a3 tare. OF oo 
1601 25124. OM -OF- 
1633 Charles I. oO} TT Os I 
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1738 George II. 12] 141 
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fhillings, and pennies Scots, were coined out of 
fic finenefs, and the proportion that the gold bore 
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In which may be clearly feen, how many numeral 
coined out of one real pound weight of filver, at 
ney, or the different degrees of finenefs in it, 


Anno Dom. 

From 1107 
To 

The 1296 

From 1306 

To 1329 

1366 

1367 

From 1371 

To 1390 

1393 

1424 

1451 

1456 

1475 

1484 

1488 

1489 


1529 


Year of the reign. 


Alexander I. 


David I. 
William 


Alexander II. 
Alexander IIT, 
John Baliol. 


Robert I. 
David II, 


woes 
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James I. 
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pounds, fbillings, and pennies Scots, have been 
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different times; likewife, the flandard of fuch mo- 
under the reigns of different kings. 


, Value of the money 
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Anno Dom. Year of the reign. Purity. 
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From what has been faid, and more efpecially 
from thefe two tables, it-may be eafily under- 
{tood, how much, not only the unlearned vulgar, © 
but even learned and fenfible men have blundered 
fo egregioufly in computing the proportional value 
of our ancient money ; who, when they found it 
mentioned in old writings, or heard by report, 
that, fer example, a boll of wheat was valued at 
ten, twelve, fourteen, &c. pennies per boll,a flagon 
of wine at two pennies, a hen at one half-penny ; 
immediately. think, .that the intrinfic value of 
thefe denominations of money, was the fame as 
now-a-days: alas! cry they, what a great {carci- 
ty of money muft have been among us in thofe 
days, when things, fo dear now, might have 
been bought for fo {mall a price. But, from what 
has been above fet forth, it is clear, that things 
ag were 
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were quite otherwife; and, particularly, that 
the penny, the fhilling, and the pound, in the 
time of David I. and for a long time thereafter, 
was thirty-fix times, in James l.’s time, eighteen. 
tines, in JamesII.’s time, nine times, in queen 
Mary’s time, double the value almoft, that the 
fame denominations are of intrinfic value . at 
this day, or did exceed in that proportion the 
weight of bullion. And, that this whole affair 
may be more manifeft, I thought it would not 
be improper to lay before the reader’s view, 
the proportion betwixt our ancient money, and 
the money current among us at this day, (1738) 
front {ome examples, drawn from our ancient laws 
and other monuments. 
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From thefe few examples, picked out of a 
great number, it is eafy to determine the price 
of any other ching, having regard to the period, 
and the rife in the value of money, and by 
the help of thefe tables to reduce the price of 
it to our prefent money. From thence, alfo, 
we may be aliowed to add, that it 1s plain, that 
one thing told by Hector Boece, is not only falfe, 
but alfo incredible, That William king of Scots, 
when captive in England, agreed to pay to Hen- 
ry Il. one hundred thoufand pounds fterling ; one 
part of which (which bifhop Nicolfon explains 
to be the half,) he immediately proferred pay- 


ment of, and pledged Cumberland, Hunting- 


town, and Northumberland, for the remain- 
der: for, in the firft place, it appears from 
eur more ancient authors, as well as from all 
the Enelifh hiftorians, and more certainly from 
the treaty itfelf, that the only condition granted 
to king Wiliam for obtaining his liberty wa 

that he and his nobility, of the kin gdom of Setad 
fhould fubject themfelves to the perpetual ‘iff 
age of the Englith king, by firft delivering up 
hoftages, and then five of the principal forts in 
Scotland, for more fecurity for performance of 
the promife, made. But, moreover, dropping 


thefe things, who (to be filent on the injuftice of 


the Englith) can think, that our king William 
would be fo foolifh, as to bind himfelf to pay to 
the king of England fo great a fum Of money, 
which at this day would exceed three hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling; for, Iam pertuaded, 
had all the money then in Scotland, been fcra- 
ped together, it would fcarcely have made out 
a third part of that fum. It is true, indeed, 
William performed a great thing, ‘ni accord 
jng to the relation of the hifterians of both 
ey asian: 
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kingdoms, in order that he might redeem him- 
felf and his fubjects, and reftore them to their 
ancient {tate of freédom, told down to Richard 
1. fon of that Henry, ten thoufand merks of fil- 
ver; which, in our prefent money at this day, 
would amount to twenty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling. 

“rom the foregoing tables, we may likewife 
judge, how grievous a famine, happened in Scot- 
Jand, during the reign of James I.-in the year 
1435; fince, as the Continuator of Fordun tells 
us, a boll of corn was fold for eighteen fhil- 
lings Scots; and again, a more grievous one, in 
the beginning of James II.’s reign, in the.1438, 
and the following year, when, as the fame author 
relates, the boll of corn got up to thirty fhillings ; 
for, by this means, the price of the former boll, 
being reduced to the value of our prefent money, 
muft have been, L.ro, 16s. Scots, the latter, 
L. 18 Scots. 

LXIV. 

I have thought proper to fubjoin here, in the cons 
clufion, a remark or note which J received from Mr 
David Drummond, advocate, a gentleman of pri- 
mitive virtue, and fingular probity, treafurer for 
many years in the bank of Scotland; which was 
this, That, at the union, 1707, the laft thin 
wich remained to be executed, was, that all the 
coin, throughout Great Britain, fhould be brought 
under the fame regulation, and be made of the fame 
finenefs and value with that of England ; and, for 
which purpofe, an aét of the privy council of Scot- 
land was made, whereby it was ordained, That 
all the filver coin, at that time, current in Scot- 
Jand, as well foreign as domeftic, except the 
late Enelifh coin, fhould be brought into that 

bank, 
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bank, and be carried from thence to the mint, 
_to be recoined into new money 


That worthy gentleman, who had a chief 


hand in this bufinefs, for his own pleafure, re- 
_ corded in his memorandums, the fum totals of 
that whole money, reduced to fome general 
heads; thefe, he communicated to me, which I 
now lay before the reader, becaufe they will 


in no {mall degree, illuftrate the ftate of our 


money, and alfo, may furnifh fome proofs of 
_ the quantity of the current coin in Scotland, at 


that period. 


There was brought into the bank of Scotland, 
in the year 1707. 
Value in flerling money. 


de Sete as 
Of foreign filver money, 132080:17:00 
Milled Scottith coins, 95856: 13:00 
Coins ftruck by hammer, 142180: 00:00 
Englifh milled coin, 40000 : 00: CO 


Sum total of all thefe, L. 411117: 10: 09 


And this fam, no doubt, made up by far the great- 
eft part of the filver pees money current in 1 Scot- 
land at that time; but, it was not to be expected, that 
the whole money of that kind, could be brought into 
the bank; for, the folly of a few mifers, or the 
fear that people might have of lofing their money, 
or various other dangers and accidents, prevent- 
ed very many of the old Scots coms from being 
brought in; a great part. of thefe, the gold: 
{miths, in after times, confumed by melting 
them down; .fome of them have been expor ted 

to 
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to foreign countries; a few are yet in private 
hands. No certain rule can be -found, whereby 
to determine the precife quantity of gold coins in 
Scotland at that time; however, there are a 
few which feem to convince us, that there was as 
great plenty of that, as of the filver, (balancing 
the price of each). What principally makes for 
this opinion, is a few ats of the mint of Scot- 
land, which I have had occafion to fee; thefe are 
what were made out from 16th December, 1602, 
to 19th July, 1606; and, again, from 20th Sep- ¢ 
tember, 1611, to1 4th April, 1613; for, itappears 
from thefe, that there was coined in Scotland, 
in thefe different periods, 51 ftone, 11 pounds, 
nine ounces, twenty-three penny-weights, fix- 
teen grains of gold bullion, but, of filver, five 
hundred and ninety-fix ftone, feven pounds, thir- 
teen ounces, twenty-three penny-weights, twelve 
grains, weight. By this means, according to the 
way of counting in thofe days, there were iffued, 
about L. 39726 fterling; but of filver, only 
L. 38172 fterling; fo, that’ the gold coins, ftruck 
in thefe years, exceeded the filver in L.1554 
fterling value. I do not deny, that this rule is 
liable to errors; but, we havé none more -cer- 
tain, for the prefent, and we here only feek 
for probability. From what has been faid, we 
may be allowed to cenjecture, without much ab- 
furdity, that the fun total, of the money over | 
all Scotland, at the time of the union, 1707, both 
gold and filver, amounted to a fum not lefs than 
nine hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 

And here, at length, I have finifhed this long 
and tedious labour. There are a few things only, 
which, in the conclufion, I would beg the reader 
to grant me; the firft is, that I hope he will 

not 
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~ not find fault, with too great a feverity, if he dif- 
covers miftakes, which I may have fallen into 
from the variety of arguments, and the difficul- 
ty of the fubject matter ; wherein, though, I will 
not affirm, there are no errors, yet I hope they 
are not many; next, that he may have been tired, 
becaufe, I thought beft to make ufe of an humble 
and lefs ornate ftyle, and even, fometimes have 
ufed barbarous words, fince I was anxious, only, 
to be clear on the fubjeét: for in this, above any 
other kind of writing, it will be found true, 
‘which the poet fung, who was about to undertake 
a work not unlike the prefent, viz. 


Ornari res ipfa negat contenta docert 

Et fi qua externa referunter nomina lingua, 
Hoc operis, non vatis erit. Non omnia frects 
Poffunt, et propria melius fub voce motantur. 


NOTES 


SJ 
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Of what is advanced in the Text of 
the Preface, which are placed b 
Mr Ruddiman at the bottom of 

_ each page ; but which method could 
not be followed in the tranflation, 
becaufe of the fmallnefs of the fize 
of the book; and, to avoid con- 
fufion, in making references mi- 
nutely from the text to the notes, 
by interlining figures or Ietters, 
the notes are here ranged under 
each particular chapter or fection, 
to which they properly do be- 
long. 

I. to VII. 


geen de Arte Secernendi Antiqua Dis 
plomata, vera a falfis, tom. I. p. 17. 
Hichefius in Differtatione Epiftolari ad Barthol. 
Schowerum Thefaure Linguarum, #e. yol.I. p. 
79+ 
Beda 
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‘ Beda Hiftoria Ecclef. Ang. lib. cap. 13, and 
23. And Profper Aquitanus, who lived about the, 
fame time, has the fame account in his chronicle. 


Vil. 
Fordun, lib. 4. cap. 48. | 
Rymer, in his fecond letter to the bifhop of Car- 
lifle on this fubject. 
Atwood’s Superiority of the crown of England 
over Scotland, p. 332, and 564. : 
Dalrymple’s Hiftorical Collections, p. 87. 
Abercromby’s Martial Atchievements, vol. I. 
; f1T. | 
P Sir George M‘Kenzie’s Defence of the Royal 
Line, fee p. 109, 110, 181,155, 1§8, and 184. 
Boece’s Hiftory, lib. 10. fol. 188. 
David Chalmer’s Hiftorical Epitome, fol. 95. 
Innes’s Critical Effay, vol. I. p. 297. 3 
Eginhart’s Vita Caroli Magni, cap. 16. 


VIII. : 
Germonius de Arte, &c. cap. I. - 
Buchanan’s Hiftory, lib. 8. 


X. 

The charter of the foundation of Dunfermline 
by Malcolm III. is to be found in Dugdale’s Mo- 
nafticon Anglicanum, vel, I. p. 1054, which was 
fent him by Sir James Balfour ; but Sir James Dal- 
rymple rather thinks that charter to have been of 
Malcolm IV. fee p. 228. Hift. Col. There is alfo 
handed about, a charter of Malcolm HI. granted 
to Hunter of Polmoud, written in Scottifh rhyme ; 
but many circumftances, and this one in particu- 
lar, that about the fame age, there wasa charter 
granted by William the Conqueror to one Hunter, 
written, almuft, in the fame words; which Stow, 

ala ey a in 
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in his chronicle, p. rr1. relates, he had taken it 
out of ‘an ancient chronicle in the Richmond libra- 
ry. Speed, lib. 9. cap. 2. p. 424. fays the fame ; but 
the ftyle not agreeing with the times convinces us, 
that it is fuppofitious, and this particularly, that the 
feu-duty, payable for the land, is ordained to bea 
bow with arrows, when the king comes to the ri- 
ver Yarrow: but this diftrict, lying on Yarrow, 
which divides the foreft of Ettrick, or fhire of Sel« 
kirk, was never under the dominion of the Eng- 
lith. 

The chartulary of Dunfermline, in the advo- 
cates library, a manufcript; the characters of 
the writing of which appears co-temporary 
with Alexander III. | . : 

But, as thefe words are not to be found in David 
I.’s charter, confirming the .donations of his fa- 
ther Malcolm II]. to this monaftery, it may be 
faid, that it muft only be underftood of the fubfe- 
quent kings. 

The book of the priory of St Andrews, wrote, 
as Sir James Dalrymple thinks, in the time of 
David I. now in the poffeffion of the earl of Pan- 
mure. os | ‘ 

Sir James Dalrymple is of another opinion in his 
Hift. Col. p. 226; from the words in the book of 
St Andrews, ‘That the lands of Admore, grant- 
“by Edelreid, the fon of Malcolm II. king of 
“¢ Scotland, to the abbot of Dunkeld; and, more- 
“‘ over, by the earl of Fife, which was after- 
“‘- wards confirmed by his brothers, Alexander 
“and David.” Sir James afferts, that donations 
made to church-men, were anciently completed 
by words, till the time of Alexander I. and his 
brother David I. before certain illuftrious witneff- 
es, without the formality of any writing. But 
Zs the 


T seer 
the fame author, p. 151, though he affirms, he 
never faw any written documents, during the 
reign ef Malcolm III.; yet, fays he, he does not 
doubt, but there may be fome of that kind extant. 
XI. 

The charter of Malcolm I. in a collection in 
the advocates library, p. 53. which fhows itielf 
to have been written in Robert II.’s time. 
~ See Dalrymple’s Hitt. Col. p. 135. 

Nicolfon’s Scots Hift. lib. p. 210. p. 47. 

Dalrymple’s Hift. Col. p. 136. — 


XII. 
See Boetius, Paris edition, ammo 1522. 
Mabilon’s de re Diplomatica, lib. 2. cap. 21. 
ia: i lagi 
Rymer’s Federa, tom. I. p. 203, 671. and tome 
Li. p. 1064, 604.— A tyge : 
. ca XIV. 

Hitt. Col. p. 129. 

See the Apoftolical Canons, 27 or 34, and Be- 
veredge on thefe, and Petrus de Marca, de Con- 
cr. Sacer. at Imperii, lib. 1. cap. 3. and lib. 6. 
cap. ¥. 

Fordun, on the bifhops of St Andrews. 

See an account of Andrew Winton in the edi- 
tion of Buchanan’s hiftory, publifhed by Free- 
bairn, in the preface, p. 15. 

As to the cuftom of binding the evangelifts, in 
gold and filyer, and adorning them with precious 
ftones, fee Schlegelius’s Treatife on the coms of 
the abbots of Hersfeld, p. 16. Chronicon Gotwi- 
cenfe, lib. 1. cap. I, 32. 

See Dalrymple’s Hift. Col. p. 127. 

See Sir Robert Sibbald’s Treatife on the Inde- 
pendency of the kingdom and church ef Scotland, 


D. 
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p. 6. And he, in narrating the excerpts, has not 
the words, fummi archiepifcopi, which appear 
to be more correct. 

See the reverend and learned Mr John Gillan’s 
Animadverfions on Sir James Dalrymple’s Collec- 
tions, p.6, and 145. 

See Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, tom. II. p. 234, 
his preface, .p. 33.1 

Sir Robert Sibbald’s book was publifhed at E- 
dinburgh, 1703, but Wharton’s Works, at Lon. 
don, 1691. 

See Sibbald, p. 16, 200, and 237. 

Some of the fucceflors of Conftantine the Great, 


retained the title of Pontifex Maximus. See An- — 


ton. van Dale of the heathen oracles, differta- 
tion firft, page 251. Thus, there is extant in 
Lofemus’s hiftory, lib. 4. a faying to Gratian the 
emperor, when he rejected the habit of the high- 
prieft, offered to him by the inferior priefts, « If 
‘« the prince will not be called Pontifex, in a very 
** fhort time he will become Pontifex Maximus.” 
By which, they meant, that Magnus Maximus, 
who afterwards affumed the purple, and procu- 
red Gratian to be flain by his guards, would in a 
short time become Pontifex Maximus. But it ap- 
ears, that Gratian himfelf aflumed the ‘title of 
Pontifex Maximus, from an infcription of Anfel- 
mus Bandurus, in his coins of the Roman empe- 
rors, tom. II. p. 482. and the emperor Juftine, 
long after, from another infcription from Vari 
Dale, ‘p. 148. : 

See Boece, lib. 10. fol. 201. George Bucha- 
nan, lib. 6. in the beginning. Spottifweod, lib. 
Ls De as 

And much clearer in the feals, not only of Ro- 
bert, Arnald, but ethers who fucceeded them, 


DIB 
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giz. of Richard, Roger, William, Malvafine, 
and William Frafer, engravings of which are 
in Mr Anderfon’s book. 

Geo. Martin’s manufcript, intitled Reliquiz Di- 
vi. Andreiz, cap. 2. 

Sir James Dalrymple’s Hift. Col. p. 133, 329. 
above cited. 

Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 2, § 5, § 9. 

Boece, lib. to. fol. 206. lib. 10. fol. 201. as 
we remarked before, that he fays, that the bi- 
fhop’s fee of the Piéts was tranflated from Aber- 
nethy to St Andrews by our Kenneth II. who 
ended his reign, anno854; but yet the fame author 
fays, that the kingdom of Scotland was not then 
divided into diocefes ; and adds, that this divifion 
did not take place till Malcolm II.’s time, for fo 
his words are to be read, not Malcolm III. which, 
what follows, requires to make this author con- 
fiftent with himfelf, and others, who narrate the 
fame thing; and, we muft agree with the reve- 
rend James Dundas, in the fupplement to his 
Treatife of the Election of Bifheps, in the primi- 
tive church of Scotland, p. 207. That, though 
thefe ancient bifhops, fome of them fixed their a- 
bode at St Andrews, others at Glafgow, others, 
again, at Whithorn, in Galloway; yet their of- 
fice was not circumfcribed to thefe places or 
countries. 

See Hift. Col. p. 125, 127. 

Fordun, lib. 4. cap. 17. 

‘Winton’s Chronicle, cap. 166, 107. 
~ Dalrymple, p. 425. 

The beft manutcript of Fordun, in the college 
library, at Edinburgh ; as alfo, the books of Perth 
and Coupar, in the advocates library. But thefe 

words, 
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words, probably, not appearing in the copies of 
Gale, and of Kearne, they left them out in the 
editions publifhed by them. 

The book of Coupar, as has been faid, kept in 
the advocate’s library. | 

If, indeed, avites be written in the book; but 
we fhewed above, that the true reading is avitz, 

Concerning this matter, fee the epiftle of Ni- 
colaus to Eadmerus, mentioned before. 

See Martial’s Epigrams, lib. 14. epig. 191- 

See St Matthew, cap. x. V. 2. | 
See Innes’s Critical Effays, tom. Il. p. 782, 203, 
588. OE 

(Regeaffe) a way of fpeaking, which Mabilon 
fhows, fome Irifh bifhops ufed, who ftiled them- 
felves REGES. | 

Fordun exprefsly fays, that Kellach was bi- 
fhop in the time of Gregory. 

The chronology of thefe bithops, is thus fettled 
from that old fragment, and from Fordun, who 
relates, that Matifius was eight years bifhop; and 
the fragment fays, he died under Culen; but we 
infer, that his death muft be placed in the laft 
year of Culen, which was in the year 970, 
becaufe Fothad, who preceded him immedi- 
ately in the fee, is faid by the old fragment, 
tohave died under king Duffus, who began to 
reigng61. But eight years, which Malifius was 
in the fee, are fufficient to fill up that fpace, from 
the death of that Fothad to the election of Malifi- 
us: the fame may be inferred from Fordun, who 
relates, from the period allotted to Fothad, who, 
being expelled by Indulphus, is faid to have lived 
eight years after he wasdriven outs = AVILE. 
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Boece, lib. 12. fol. 236. 

. Lefley, lib. 5. p. 2e1. 

The year 996, in which Kellach Il. died, as 
we have fhown. 

. Chronicle of Melrofe, p. 158. 

John Brompton, p. 966. inter decem {cripto- 
res of Twifden. 

Dalrymple’s Col. p. 157, and 185. Simeon of 
Durham expre(sly relates, that this marriage was 
celebrated in the year 1070. And Turgot in 
Fordun, lib. 5. cap. 15. and the chronicle of Mel- 
rofe, though it contradicts itfelf, p. 160. agree 
in-thiss 9. 

Simeon Dunelmentfis, p. 208, and 232. 

Dalrymple’s Col. p. 234. Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, tom. I]. in the notes on the above cited 
epiftle of Nicolaus, p. 23 4- 

Balfour, who writes, that Catharus was elected 
from among the Keledees of Lochleven; from 


which, and from his name, which, in Greek, figni- 


fies Pure, Dalrymple infers, that he. mutt have been 
a@ puritanical bifhop, fee p. 232; but the conjec- 
ture from the fimilarity of that name, is frivolous ; 
nor can it be argued, that becaufe Cathre or Ca- 
tharus, was among the number of the Keledees, 
that he was a-puritan ; that is, at that time an ope 
ponent to the church of Rome, more than any a- 
ther Scottifh bifhop; fince all the monks in Scot- 
land, were called Keledees, at that time, as 
Dalrymple himfelf owns. 

Boece, lib. 12. fol. 261. relates the fame thing 
before Spottifwood, and alfo Lefley, lib. 6. p. 218. 
who writes, that this privilege, that the ee 
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of Scotland fhould be thereafter anointed, was 

obtained from Urban H. the Roman pontiff, at 

the folicitation of St Margaret,’ the motker of 
king Edgar. But, what makes me doubt exeeed- 

ingly of this, is the bull of pope John XXII. grant- 

ing this privilege of unction to our Robert I. iw 
the year 1329; in which laft, there is no men- 

tion of Urban H. nor of that ceremony having 

been ufed in Scotland prior to this laft time. The 

original of this bull is in the advocates library ; a. 
copy whereof, David Wilkins, archdeacon of 
Suffolk, publifhed in his noble work, the Coun- 

cels of Great Britain, tom. II. p. 555. 

The appendix to Spottifwood’s hiftory, is com- 
monly believed to be done by one Jo. Middleton. 

See the whole of the difpute betwixt Alexan- 
der I. king of Scotland, and Eadmerus, in a work 
of Eadmerus himfelf, entitled Hiftoria Noverum, 
publithed by Selden, lib. 5. p. 130. 

Dalrymple’s Collections, p. 250. where he 
tells, That the charter granted by this Robert, 
to the priory of Coldingham, 16 calend, Augufti, 
anno 1127, in which, he ftiles himfelf, not e/ed, 

. but fimply, by the grace of God, bifhop of St 
Andrews, is preferved in the regifter of charters 
at Durham. a 

The chronology or feries of the bifhops of St 
Andrews, fror the death of this Robert, which 
happened in r16@, is accurately enough fettled by 
our authors. | 

The liberty or privilege, underftood in this 
place, is fuch as he had above defcribed. 


SEK 
Fordun, lib. 4. cap, at. 
«Buchanan, lib. 6... , Innes’s. 
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Innes’s Critical Effays, vol. I. p. 139. 

Fordun, lib. 4. cap. 3. writes, that Kenneth I. 
fucceeded to the kingdom of Scotland, 834, and 
to the kingdom of the Picts, having conquered 
them, in the year 839. But the fame author, in 
the fame book, cap. 8. fays, “‘ That Kenneth, 
‘having completed full fixteen years of a reign, 
“‘in the monarchy of Scotland, and of the Picts, 
« departed to the Lord at Fortviot.”” By this 
means, according to him, as Kenneth ‘died in 
854, he muft have obtained the complete empire 
of all Scotland, as it now is; having deftroyed the 
Picts, their king being dead, and this about the 
year 838. But, I cannot here pafs over the re- 
markable; and moft aftonifhing miftake of Innes, 
in other refpects, a learned and accurate man, who, 
in volume I. p. 140, overturns the very propofi- 
tions, which he himfelf endeavours to eftablih ; 
«‘ Fer, fays he, in that very ancient chronicle of 
“ the kings of Albany, are thefe words, As Ken- 
“‘ neth II. is faid to have died on Tuefday, the 
<< ides of February, it plainly appears, that he 
“< died inthe year 859 ; as, in that very year, the 
“<< ides, that is, the 13th day of February, fell 
‘‘upon the third day of the week, Tuelday;”’ 
but this learned man’s conclufion is erroneous 3 
for, in that year, 854, in which Fordun, and all 
our other authors relate, that king died, the 
ides of February fell upon the third day of the 
week, or Tuefday, as all the chronological tables 
informs us ; for, in that year, the dominical letter 
was (G), Eafter was the 22d April, the indiction 
was 2, the golden number 19; but, in the year 
859, the dominical letter was (A), and therefore, 
the 13th of February was the fecond day of the 


week, or Monday. Confult Calvifius, Petavius, 


Aa 2 Pagius 
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Pagius, and other writers on chronology, who ail 
faperabundantly confirm this. 


: XX. 

Eginhart does not make mention of any letters 
fent from Charles the Great, to the kings of Scot- 
land; but, as he fays, That there were letters 
extant, fent by them to Charles, by which their 
good inclinations to him are teftified ; we cannot 
doubt, but that fome letters were fent by Charles - 
the Great to them, fince amity cannot fubfift with- 
out being mutual. ~ 

Saluft Bell, Cat, cap. 9. , 

Cicero de Oratore, lib. cap. 9. / 

Treatife of the independency, p. 15. 


XXIV. 

I except one, Abercromby, who, in his Scots 
warriors, following the authority of public atts, 
affirms what is true and juft, vol. 1. p. 469. 

Rymer’s Federa, tom. II. p. 529, and 530. | 

It may be afked, if this firft feal on the left be 
Robert Bruce’s, and whether taken away by ac- 
cident or by defign. } es 

Rymer’s Federa, tom. Il. p. 558, 567, 545, 
and 548. 

XXV. 

We except from thefe, John Sage, in his pre- 
face to the edition of Hawthorndean, p. 29. John 
Gillan’s Animadverfions on Dalrymple’s Collec- 
tions, p. 157, and John Major ; but the opinion of 
George earlof Cromarty, feems to be preferable, 
and likewife that of Sir James Dalrymple, who 
maintain, that John Major erred in this point, 
as well as the Continuator of Fordun, Boece, 
Lefley, and Buchanan; and, though he tells 
the 
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the things confufedly, yet they think he meant 
to write the fame account as the re{t did, con- 
cerning the legitimacyof Robert Il. 

Rymer’s Federa, vol. XII. p. 156, and Mr 
Thomas Ruddiman’s notes on Buchanan, lib. 
12. for the treaty betwixt Edward and the duke 
_ of Albany. 

Buchanan, lib. r2. 

A charter in the public records, to the ae 

Rymer’s Federa, tom. XII. p.172, and 174. 

There is extant in the records of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, from 27th June to 8th July 1483, 
a trial, by which Alexander, duke of Albany, and 
James Lidale, of Halkerfton, are condemned, by 
the three eftates, as guilty of treafon. 

See 12 act, par. 1. James IV. in which is the 
propofition of the debate of the field of Stri- 
veling, Black Acts, fol. II. 82. 

Rymer’s Federa, vol 12. p. 328. 


XXVII. 

Cap. 27. I have noted many fuch errors in 
chronology, in notes on Buchanan, and brought 
them to truth by the help of public records. 

Such as would defire to know more about the 
manifold ufe of diplomas, and other charters, may 
confult Mabilon de re diplematica, Leibnitz 
codex juris gentium, Ludewigius reliquias om- 
nis evi diplomatum, Godefredus’s Chronicon, 
Gotwicenfe, Madox’s Englifh Formularies, Hickes’s 
Thefaurus Linguarum, in his prefaces. 

Concerning detecting of forgery in charters, 
Mabilon, in his excellent work de re Diplomatica, 
deferves to be perufed, lib. 3. cap. 1, 2, and 6. 
and fupplement to cep ft, | 3. Hickes, in his 
preface to his Thefaurus, criticizes on the rules 

delivered 
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delivered by Mabilon in lib. 3. and preface. 
But, in my opinion, Ruinart has vindicated Ma- 
bilon, in the preface to the fecond edition of his 
works, and fhows, that Hickes did not either well 
underftand thefe rules, or elfe wrefted the fenfe 
of the author to another meaning than what he 
intended. 

Mabilon, in his fupplement, lib. 4. treating of 
the different kinds of forged writings, thus, with- 
out hefitation, concludes, “ From all thefe falfe’ 
“* or interpolated, I am ef opinion, none can be 
“‘ fo framed, that the forgery or fallacy of them 
“‘ may not be difcovered by ikilful antiquarians ; 
‘* for truth is fo ftrong, and fupported by fo many 
“* circumftances, that it fhines forth of itfelf, {fo 
“ that always fomething is wanting, however art- 
“« fully veiled by a lie or by falfehocd.” 

Horace, lib. 1. epift. ro. 

: XXX. 

Cap. 30. Rymer’s letter to the bifhop of Car- 
lifle, p. 18. 

‘ See Meneftrier de [ Origine des Armores, 
cap. 3. p. 53. and the authors he there men 

tions in fupport of his opinion; yet I wonder 
that he, cap. 7. p. 172. narrates the {tory con- 
cerning the coat of arms, granted to Hay and 
his pofterity by Kenneth II. on the authority of 
Heéter Boece, lib.ir .; and, I donot know, if Sir 
George M‘Kenzie, and Nifbet, ought to be ex- 
cufed, who not only mention thefe arms granted 
toHay, but raife the origin of coats of arms to be 
much more ancient, to the time of Achaius or the 
ninth century. 

I thought it would not be improper to adduce 
What Hickes, who was a very proper judge, has 
advanced, to demontftrate the forgery of this chars 

ter 
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ter of Malcolm HII. in his faid preface, p. 25. 
“‘ Laftly, fays he, The celebrated Thomas Ry- | 


_ © mer, a man of excellent parts, and very fkilfuk 


<< in the belles lettres, particularly of dramatic 
“ poetry, clofesupthe rear; who, being entire- 
“<< ly ignorant of Saxon literature, publifhed with 
<‘ sreat f{plendor, and elegantly engraved, that 
“‘ forged charter made up about 200 years ago; 
«¢ and, which he pretended to be corroborated by 
“¢ king Malcolm’s feal, by which the kings of Scot- 
“¢ Jand are faid to have promifed homage to Saint 
«¢ Edward I. king of England, as fuperior lord 
“‘ of the kingdom of Scotland. But, if he had 
*< been acquainted with the language, antiquities, 
“and words of ftile; if he had known even 
“‘the Saxon letters or characters, or the fhape 
<¢ of their type, he would have condemned it at 
“‘ the firft view; for, the hand itfelf in which 
“¢ the charter is written, and the word parliament, 
‘¢ which is never tobe met with before the 28th of 
‘¢ Henry HI. in English records, and the words 


- © of the feudal law, fuch as, leige fubjects, leige 


“‘ fealty, leige homage, fuperiority, record of 
“ the crown, were unheard of in England before 
«¢ the Norman conqueft; or the feal which bears a 
“«< family coat of arms, not to fay any thing con- 
“< cerning the time it is faid to have been made 
<< up and fealed, all of thefe evince that it is falfe. 
“<< Indeed, I cannot but lament the fate of that very 
& ieamad man, who, by publifhing that parch- 
«< ment, expofed himfelf to be chaftized by the 
«¢ Scots; one of whom, a very learned man, 


“ George Ridpath, demonftrates, that the vaffal- 


“ age of king Malcolm wasa mere fiction, in the 
<‘ preface to Scotland’s Sovereignty Afferted, 
«* which he publifhed at London, 1695.” 

Or 
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On this fubjeét, fee Nicolfon’s Scottifh Hittori- 
cal library, p. 277, and his preface to the Border 
Laws. 

See Anderfon’s Independency, in the appendix, 
No. 2, 3, and 4. where there are copies of all 
thofe f{purious charters, as well as other five ge- 
nuine charters; fee alfo, the appendix to the edi- 
tion of Bede’s hiftory, publifhed by Smith, p. 760, 
and 761, and the appendix to Nicolfon’s Border 
Laws, No. 4. p. 349. , 

I am furprized, that Mr Hickes, who was fo 
accute in detecting forgery of charters, did not 
advert to this, who, in his epiftle to Showrum, 
p- 74, reckons, not only this charter of Edgar 
genuine, but another of king William of England, 
which confirms it; and {till more, that he attri- 
butes this charter to William the conqueror ; his 
words, concerning feals pendent to charters, with- 
out witnefles, are as follow: ‘* Of this kind, 
“« fays he, are the letters patent of William the 
“ Conqueror, who confirms to the church of Dur- 
‘« ham, corroborated with his great feal hanging 
““ thereto, lands in Lodonea, in Scotland, which 
“ king Edgar, fon of king Malcolm of Scots, had, 
“< before that time, gifted to him’;” for nothing 
is more certain, than that William the Conqueror 
died, at leaft, nine years before that Edgar reign- 
ed in Scotland’ which charter, if we fuppofe it 
granted by William Rufus, the fon of the Con- 
queror, it will appear to be no lefs a-forgery, be- 
caufe there was no fuch bifhop of the name of 
William, bifhop of Durham, during all Edgar’s 
reign, as is quite clear from the teftimony of Eng- 
elifh writers; to this, may be added the argu- 
ments ufed by Nicolfon in the preface to the Bor- 


der Laws, p. 36. 
Tyrel’s 
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Tyrel’s Introduction to the Hiftory of England, 
vol, HI. p. 9. 
See a copy of this charter in Anderfon’s Inde- 
pendency, No..7. appendix, and p. 10. 


ARAL ga 

Nicolfon’s Scots Hitt. lib. ps 28. laft line. 

I thall, in a little after, give my reafon, why I 
doubt whether the 1333, OF 1334, ani{wers to the 
5th year of David I.’s reign. 

I fay further, that an abiurd {tory muft be here. 
narrated ; for, by that means, Robert, againit 
every tule of right and decency, mutt inves mar- 
ried the daughter of his own brother and fifter. 

See a copy of the treaty in Rymer’s Federa, 
tom. VI. p. 696. Dumont Corps Diplom. tom. 
li. p. 2, and 84. and principally, in a manu- 
{cript in the advoeates library, the title of which - 
is, ‘* Traidez entre les Roys de France, et les 
« Roys de Ecofle, p. 40.” which Louis XIV. of 
France, made a prefent of to the vifcount Prei- 
ton, ambaflador from Charles Il. to France. 

See the faid manufcript, fol. 88. and the laft 
treaty is dated at Edinburgh, 16th March, 1511, 
and roth July, 1521, and the fame manufeript, 
fol. 105. the date 2d January, compared with the 
original, 18th April, 1515. | 

This appears from the fteps of the treaty in the 
above manuicript. 

SMX Mactx 

See Atwood’s Superiority, p. 96. 

I do not infift on the charters of John Baliol, 
who cannot be called David Bruce’s predeceffor. 

B b J See 
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See Rymer, tom. IV. p. 536, 539, 548, and 
590. 

Se Rymer’s Federa, tom. VI. p. 12, 31, 37> 
39, 65, 66, and 68. 

Edward, and his ambafladors, do once and a- 
gain, ftile David, king of Scotland ; fee Rymer, 
tom. VI. p. 15, and 69. but this feems to be owing: 
to the careleffnefs of the tranferiber, fince ‘the 
Englith king refrains from bef{towing this title on 
other occafions. 

And, as vouchers of what is advanced in p- 
77, and 78, part 79. of the tranflation, fee Ry- 
mer’s Federa, vol. VI. p. 722, 736, T3371} F465 
and 733, 742, 759, 789, 815, and 748, 788, and 
the before cited‘manufcript of French Treaties, in 
the advocates library, fol. 20, 

I was of opinion, that the forgery of that char- 
ter, fathered on our king David II. ought to be 
the more accurately difcuffed, becaufe that cele- 
brated Englifh hiftorian Brady, in-his Continuation, 
p- 198. and likewife Nicolfon,.in his Enelith Hif- 
torical Library, p. 68. efteemed it a. genuine char- 
ter; though the laft, being better infermed, re- 
tracted his opinion. Though I do not dwell on 
the authority of thefe charters of Henry VI. VII. 
and VHI. above noticed, which are adduced in. 
fupport of thefe forged charters of our kings, as. 
IT am not ignorant, that it was ufual for thefe 
kings, when they choofed to pick a quarrel with 
their neighbours, to feek out reafons from the 
moft.trivial caufes, fometimes altogether ground- 
lefs. 

It is to be remarked, that the Scots college at 
Paris, is not a fraternity of Jefuits, as Atwood 
has dreamed. 

~I could adduce numberlefs inftruments, in 
which,. not only princes, but great men among 
the 
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she Germans, Italians, and French, fpeaking of 
themfelves alone, ufed the plural number, at this 
time, and before. 

But the examples are not fo very rare among 
the Englifh, as may be found in Dugdale’s Mona{- 
ticon Anglicanum, and others. 

Thefe charters of confirmation, got their name 
of in/peximus, becaufe, almoft always the princes 
who granted them, ufed the words ix/pexiffe or 
vidiffe. 

No 8. In marking the years of the Chriftian 
era, correfponding tothe year of DavidII.’sreign, 
J have followed, fo far as 1 know, the rule obferved 
in thefe charters of his; but, I muft.confefs, there 
occurs a very furprizing thing, and exceeding be- 
~ Hef, unlefs it had been confirmed by the moft cer- 
tain proefs; it is this, That in the public acts of 
this reign, there is only the {mall error of one 
year, which is, that the firft year is numbered 
for the fecond, 2d for 3d, and foon. It appears 
very evidently, however, that the matter ftood 
thus, becaufe, not only our own hiftorians, but 
the public acts of England, confirm, that Robert 
Bruce, the father of David, died in the month of 
June, 1329; (and, as our hiftorians fay, on the 
idesor 7thof June), Compare Rymer’s Federa, 
vol. IV. p. 397, 400, 406, 445, and 462. This 
being fettled, the firft year of the reign of David, 
is to be numbered from the 7th June, 1329, to the 
fame day of the year 4330; the fecond, from that 
to 7th June, 13343; and the third year, from that 
again to 7th June, 332; and fo on till 7th June, 
1370, on which day, the goth year of the reign of 
David ought to begin, which wasthe laft; for he 
died 23d day of February thereafter. Although 
all thefe things, are as certain and unchange- 
able as the revolutions of the year, and of 

BE 2 the 
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the fun, yet, it isno Jefs certain, that our king 
David I]. and his minifters, had ufed another, 
and different rule of counting, in numbering 
the years of his reign. It would be endlefs to 
recount. the examples which might be adduced to 
confirm this; let it fuffice to bring the following, 
which I have picked out, moftly, from records, 
which I myfelf examined 

170. From the records of Scotland.. (1.) Charter 
of David, No. 166. granted to Alexander - 
Cockburn, 1361, regui 31. (2.)No. 235. To 
Thomas de Rate, 23d Oétober, 1 369, regni 40. 
(3.) No 237.To SirJames Douglas, 8th December, 
1369,regnui 40. (4.) No 239. To Alexander Lind- 
fay, 15th January, 1369, regni 4o. (5.) No 256. 
‘To William earl of Rofs, in full parliament, 23d 
October, 1370, regui 41. (6.) No 257. To Do- 
nald Macnayre, 24th October, 1370, regni 41. 

ado, From Rymer’s Federa, vol. VI. p. 68. 
the ratification for the king’s redemption in full 
council at Scone, 6th November, 1357, regni 28. 
(8.) Rymer, p. 632. the form of truce for four- 
teen years with Scotland, Edinburgh, 2oth July, 
1369, regni 40. st : 

3tio, From the fame Rymer’s Letter to the bi- 
thop of Carlifle, p. 38. (9.) The bond granted 
to the king by David Bruce at London, 4th June, 
1370, regui 4o. 23 

4to, From the above-cited Treaty, betwixt 
John king of France, and David king of Scot- 
land, p. 36. in which the power (10) committed 
to the ambafladors by David, is dated 10th May, 
1359, regui 29. I might bring other evidences 
from the chartularies of our monafteries; but what 
we have already fet forth, are fufficient to put 
the matter beyond all doubt, that David, or thofe . 
me . of 
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of his privy council, or fecretaries, have miffed 
one year in marking the chronology of his reign. 

In this furprizing affair, after making all the con- 

jectures I could, I can aflign no other reafons for 
it but the following, That, during the deftructive 

| war that raged in Scotland for many years, David, 
to be out of danger, retired to France; and, it may 

be probable, that no charters, at leaft very few, 

were iflued; but when he returned, 2d June, in 
the year 1342, that is, towards the end of the thir- 

teenth year of his reign, the perfon who overfaw 

the writing the records or acts, not adverting that 

the 7th day of that month of June did begin the gth 

year of the king’s reign, by a furprizing and in- 

tolerable inadvertency, has reckoned the whole 

following years as beginning a new year of his 

reign; but, if this miitake was once admitted, 

it continued till the end of David’s life, by the 

fame careleffnefs, or by concealing of the true 

calculation, though it was difcovered. Some, per- 

haps, may think, that, anciently, our kings rec- 

koned the beginning of their reigns, not from the 

day of the death of their predeceffors, but from 

their inauguration ; and, that David followed this 

manner of numbering the years of hisreign. Bu- 

chanan was in this miftake, who therefore, only 

allots 39 years for the reign, for this reafon, that 

David If. was not crowned till 24th November, 

1331; but many evidences, befides the records or 

David, of which there are many dated the atit 

year of his reign, clearly demontftrate, that this was 

not the cuftom of our kings inreckoning the years 

of their reign. Moreover, the two inftruments 

of this king, formerly mentioned, one 2oth July, 

1369, and of his reign goth; another 4th June, 

in the year. 1370, and likwife of his reign the 

4oth, 
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4oth, manifeftly fhow, that the minifters of Da- 
vid reckoned the commencement of his reign, 
from fome day betwixt the 4th of June and 
gth July, but not from the 24th November, 
which is far diftant from thefe firft two months. 
But, fince Robert, the father of David II. died 
gth June, as we faid before, that is, in the 
middie, betwixt the 4th June and 2oth July; 
hence, it is more than probable, that that 7th 
day of June was fixed as the term; from which; 
the copiators in that kivg’s time, (though they, 
by careleffuefs, flipped one year,) did, however, 
compute the beginning of his reign, in their reckon- 
ing of them. Some things may be feen concern- 
ing this matter, in Mr Ruddiman’s notes on Bus 
chanan’s hiftory, Freebairn’s edition, p. 432, in 
which, at the time I wrote them, which I am not 
afhamed now to own it, I had not adverted to 
this error in chronology from the public records, 
which was not to be expected. I may yet add 
here, that the original receipt for ten thoufand 
merks, from David king of Scotland, is in our 
records, the copy whereof is to be found in Ry- 
mer, vol. IV. p. 445. which original receipt, as 
it differs very much from the copy, I thought 
proper to give here, and put down in Italicks 
fuch words as are left out in the copy given by 
Rymer. . ile 


Tranflated thus: | 
“‘ Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
¢¢ Jand, lord of Ireland, and Duke of Acquitaine, 
‘to all to whom thefe: prefent letters: may 
“come, Greeting. Know ye, That we have 
“‘ received, and to have fully in money down told, 
« from the moft excellent prince, David, 4y the 
« grace of God, iluflrious king of Scots, our 
‘* deareft 
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*< deareft brother, ten thoufand merks fterling, 
*< from the term of the Nativity of St John, the 
“* Baptift, laft by paft, in part payment of thirty 
** thoufand merks, which the forefaid /ord, the 
*« king, was bound yet to fend, by virtue of the 
*¢ peace betwixt us and the lord Robert, king of 
“¢ Scotland, father of the lord king David himtelf; 
“ of which ten thoufand merks, we acknowledge 
* us to be fully paid, and the faid David, and his 
“< heirs, and fucceffors, and others, whom it map 
“< concern; and, by the tenor hereof, we di{- 
“‘ charge them forever. In witnefs whereof, we 
“‘ have caufed make out thefe our letters patent. 
«¢ Witnefs myfelf, at Wodftock, 15th July, é2 the 
“ year of our reign 4th, that is, anno Domini 1330. 
I may be allowed to give one inftance of very 
many, from the chartulary of Moray, fol. 82. 
and the rather, becaufe it confirms, that, not on- 
ly the cuftom, of which we are prefently {peak- 
ing, whereby great men, making donations to 
pious ufes, fubmitted themfelves to be compelled 
by the cenfure of the bifhop of the place ; but_ it 
alfo confirms that other practice, of ufing the 
plural for the fingular number, had prevailed long 
before 1364, in Scotland. It is the charter prant- 
ed by that forever illuftrious patriot Thomas Ran- 
dolph, earl of Moray, lord of Annandale and 
Man, dated at Elgin, 16th May, 4. D. 1328; by 
which, “ fayshe,” (thefe are the words), “‘ We 
‘¢ will and promife, to found for the honour of God, 
and the enlargement of divine worfhip, five per- 
¢¢ petual chaplains, for the falvation of the foul of the 
“¢ magnificent prince, and ovr lord, Robert, by the 
‘* grace of God, illuftrious king of Scots, our uncle, 
«¢ his heirs and fucceflors, and for the falvation of our 
** foul, and of the fouls of our progenitors, rela- 
tons- 
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€€ tons, and friends, to celebrate in the faid church, 
Ls (that i is, of Moray.) For the fuftention of which 
*< five chaplains, we give, grant and affign, and by 
<< our prefent charter ‘confir m, for us, our heirs and 
<« fucceflors, L. 23 : 13: 4 fterling money of annual 
“rent, to be forever enjoyed out of the,” &e. 
And, ata good diftance after. “And if it happen, 
= ten God forbid, that we or our heirs, or fuc- 
“< cellors, fhould in any ways 9] ppofe, contradict, 
“‘ or contravene this our pious donation and 

rant; we will and grant, and for ws, and our 
ey ‘fae and fucceflors “comfini, that the bihop of 
“ Moray, for the time being, or during a va- 
“cancy of the fee, the dean and chapter, to 
“¢ whofe JURISDICTION and cenfure, as to this 
“point, we exprefsly /abmit us, our heirs and 
“ fucceffors, by every kind of church centure, as 
“¢ well refpecting our perfon, as our lands, that 
“¢ he may freely compel and diftrefs for the ob- 
“‘fervance of all the forefaid obligations,” &c. 
From thefe we may perceive, that one egp can- 
not be more like another, than this charter of 
Robert Stewart’s is to the charter of Thomas’ 
Randolph. How great, therefore, is the igno- 
rance or perverfenels of Atwood, who is not a- 
fhamed to obtrude on the incautious reader, the 
very reafons which chiefly eftablith the truth of 
the charter of Robert Stewart! — 

Fordun relates, that thefe efpoutals were Ca- 
nonically celebrated (as itis expreffed) in the year 
1349, whofe words, as they comprehend a true 
relation of the matter, I have thought expedient 
to fubjoin. 

“This Robert, begot on a daughter of Sir A- 
«¢ dam More, knight, fons and daughters before 
‘* marriage, whom he afterwards efpoufed cano- 

| nically, 
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€ nically, and in face of the church, in the year 

«¢ 1349, having obtained, for that purpofe, a dif- 

“¢ penfation from the apoftolic fee.” Thomas 

Hearne, in his preface to his edition of Fordun, p. 
176. conjectures, and rightly, as I think, that 

this narrative, which is in all the editions of For- 

dun that I have feen, to be the ftory and words 

of Fordun himfelf, not of Bowmaker his Con- 

tinuator ; for, otherwife, Bowmaker would not 
fo fhamefully contradict himfelf, who, in an- 

other part of his book, fays, That the marriage 

was celebrated after the death of Eupham Rots, 

which, according to his own account, did not 
happen till the year 1387. This charter of Ro- 

bert Stewart demonitrates the thing to be entire- 
ly falfe ; but, what Bowmaker himielf tells con- 

cerning Robert Stewart, regent of Scotland, who 

died at the age of 80, on the 3d of the nones of 

September, in the year 14149, renders the {to- 

ry incredible ; for, by that means, he muft have 

been born in the year 1339; but, fince he was 

third fon of Robert Stewart and Elizabeth More, 
as Mr George Crawford demontftrates in his peer- 

age, p. 6. and born after one or two daughters, 

it follows, that John, the fon of Robert Stewart, 

mu({t have been born, at leaft, in the year 1337, 

that is, fifty years before the death of Eupham; 

but, it is contrary to all probability, that Robert 

fhould connect himfelf in marriage with Elizabeth 

More, who was then paft child bearing, an old 

woman {tripped of every charm; and, at the 
fame time, when Robert himfelf was far advan- 
ced in years, and incapable of government; fo that 

the very next year, 1389, as Bowmaker relates, 
they named his fon Robert, earl of Fife, viceroy 
of Scotland. Ionly have further to add, that Mr 

Ue é Richard 
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Richard Hay, a diligent fearcher inte the antiqui- 
ties of Scotland, in his Vindication of the legiti- 
macy ef Robert ITI. places this marriage of Eliza- 
beth More in the year 1334, and which marriage, 
he contends was lawful from the very beginning. 
But the reafons given by him do not, however, 
{atisfy me ; nor can I approve of the argument of 
the judicious and reverend Mr John Sage, in his 
preface to Hawthorndean’s works, p. 41. by which 


he is inclined to place the time of that marriage in 


the year 1335 or 1336; for I conclude nothing 
from thefe, but that John the eldeft fon was then 
born ; but, it doesnot from thence follow, that he 
was begot in lawful marriage. What is related 
by Fordun feems more likely, to wit, That John, 
and many other fons and daughters, of Robert 
Stewart, were begotten out of lawful wedlock, to 
which the mother’s confanguinity was a hinder- 
ance; but that obftacle being removed by the Ro- 
man pontiff’s difpenfation, they became all legiti- 
mated, the marriage being celebrated and com- 
pleted according to the then received canons of 
the church, in the year 1349. | 

The charter mentioned by vifcount Tarbet, is 
that ftatute approven by the three eftates of 
the kingdom, by which the Scots bifhops are 
impowered to difpofe of their moveables by tefta- 
ment, and infert in the rolls of David. | 

Mr Sage has obferved many other errors in fi- 
gures, in that bpok of the earl of Cromarty’s,. 
which are all rectified in the 2d edition. 

From the computation conftantly obferved 
in the charters of David, for otherwife, the 
charters granted from 7th June, 1370, to 22d 
February, 1371, the laft day of David’s life, 
fhould, as we have noted above, be placed in the 
42d year of his reign. - The 
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The reader may here confult our notes on 
Sage’s preface above mentioned, p. 36, and at that 
time republifhed in the letters to doctor Robert 
Gray, in Hearn’s preface to Fordun’s chronicle, 
p- 187. 

See Dalrymple’s Collections, preface, p. 36. 
who afferts he faw thefe excerpts from the larger 
regifter of Glafgow. 

Thofe that incline to be informed of the diffe- 
- rent controverfies, agitated among the learned 
men, concerning the authenticity of inftruments, 
let them have recourfe to Ludevigius’s preface 
to his treatife, entitled Remains of charters 
and monuments not yet publifhed ; wherein, that 
celebrated antiquarian has difcuffed a long feries 
of what he calls the diplomatic difputes, from p. 
23, to p. 78. The moft famous, was that one which 
was agitated about the authenticity of the charters 
of the kings of France, of the Mero-vingian and 
Carolo-vingian race, carried on for many years 
betwixt Germonius and Mabilon. 


XXXV. 

Hoppingius, in a book entitled a Practical 
Treatife of ancient and modern feals, in Latin, 
tom. IV,. anno, 1642. 

Mabilon, in his work de re Diplomatica, twice 
publifhed at Paris, 1681, and 1709, fol. cap. 14. 
to cap. 20. Supplement, cap. 11. 


XXXVI. 

Heinneccius, in his book entitled de Vetenbus 
Germanorum aliorum nationum Sigilli, Lipf- 
1709. To thefe may be added a book of Kirch- 
man’s de Annulis, and Longus, keeper of the Am- 
brofian library, his treatife concerning fealing- 

Cc2 rings, 
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rings; and Gerlgus, in his preface to his Dactylio 
‘Theca, in which he treats of the origin of rings, 
and their various kinds and ufes among the anci- 
ents. 


Mabilon, de re Diplomatica; lib. 2. cap 14. 


XXXVIL 

Gerlzus’s proeme to Dactil. p. 4. 

Hoppingius, de Jure Sigillorum, cap. 2. 

Mabilon, lib. 2. cap.14. and Drufius, Gro-. 
tius, and others, are of the fame opinion with re- 
gard to the feal given by Judah, the fon of Jacob, 
to Tamur in pledge. . 

Exodus, chap. Xxxviii. 11. XXxv. 22. xxxix, 
22. Kings, chap. xxi. 8. Efther iii. 12. See Hein- 
neccius, part I. cap. 3. de Sigillis. And, as Kirch- 
man fhows, the ancients fealed not only letters, 
charters, and other inftruments, but the doors of 
their houfes, their bags of money, and chefts, 
their veflels wherein liquer was kept, and, ina 
word, every houfehold provifion and furniture, 
as he fhows at full length in the forecited book, 
cap. 10. - 

See Alexander ab Alexandro Dierum Genial. 
lib. 2. cap. 19. Kirchman, cap. 15. and 16. Ma- 
bilon as above. 

Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 14, and 16. This feal- 
ing-ring of Childerick’s, excepting the Greek or 
Roman feals, is by far the moft ancient of the 
monuments of that kind now extant, and was dug: 
out of the burying place of that king, at Cam- 
bray, 27th May, 1653, and which Chifflet canfed 
be engraved, and illuftrated with an excellent 
commentary, in a book entitled Anaftafis Childo- 
rici I. ano 1650, from which, Heinneccius caufed 
delineate the reprefentation of his feal, tab. In. 4, 
| AXXAVIL.. 
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XXXVI. 
Meurfius’s Exercit. Critic. p. 2. cap. 9. . 
Juvenal, Satyr I. 
Ateius Capito, in Macrobius, lib. 7. cap. 13- 
exprefsly relates this. Sce Pliny’s Nat. Hift. lib. 
33- cap. I. 


XXXIX. 
Kirchman de Annulis, cap. I1, 13, and 13. 
to which, add Longus de Annulis, cap. 6. Chif- 
flet’s Anattafis Childorici, p. 108. 


XL. 
Hoppingius de Sigillis, cap. 4. 
Dufrefne, in Gloflario voce Sigi/lum. 
Heinneccius fhows, that the counter feal was 
not always of the fame bignefs with the origi- 
nal or principal feals, part I. cap. 15. and which 
appears from the earls of Flanders feals. 


XLI. 

Mabilon defcribes accurately, lib. 2. cap. 16. the 
method of affixing, or rather tying, thefe ancient 
feals of the French king. ‘The author of the 
Chronicon Gotwicenfe, treating of the fame {ub- 
ject, lib. 2. cap.1. adds, ‘That the back part of the 
‘‘ wax remained bare without any impreflion.” 
See Heinneccius, cap. 16. } 2. 

Louis le Grofs began to reign, 4. D. 1108, 
and Louis VII. in the 1337. 

Mabilon, lib. 2. cap 1g. § 1, and 3. lib. 2. 
cap. 16. lib. 5. p. 428. lib. 2. cap. 16. 

Agnes, widow of Henry I. died aano 1060. 

Battle-abbey: in thofe days, any particular 
battle was called Belium, as Bellum Standardi, de 
Bannockburn, de Creflay. Hicke’s 
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Hicke’s Epiftolary Differtation on the ufe of 
the northern tongues, Pp. 72: ; 


XLII. 

‘The'firtt of thefe charters, which Selden de- 
{cribed, is not older than the year 1067, in which 
Walkelinus, named by that king, is a witnefs, as 
appears from Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Di- 
ceto, Brompton, fo that Heylin is fomewhat mif- 
taken, who, in his treatife entitled an Help to 
Englith Hiftory, writes, That he began or enter- 
ed into the fee, anno 1073. 

See Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 19, 

Rofarius in Apparatu ad Stemmata Lotharingi- 
ca, makes the origin of gold feals 200 years an- 
cienter than Charles the Great; but Heinneccius 
de Sigillis German. p- 1. cap. 4. fhows the au- 
thority of that author to be defervedly fufpected. 


XLII. 

It is doubted amongit writers, who was the 
firft who introduced the ufe of feals of metal ; 
Dufrefne voce ( Bulla), attributes the invention to 
the kings of the Franks, with whom Polidore. 
Virgil de re Inv. lib, 8. p- 605, agrees, as does 
Thulemarius de Bulla Aurea, cap. 2. and whofe 
opinion Mabilon feems to favour, lib. 2. cap. 16. 
But the opinion of Malincrotius pleafes me more, 
in lib. de Cancell. Imp. p- 116. and of Heinnec- 
cius, who attribute their origin to the emperors 
of Conftantinople ; and, ‘that from ‘them, they 
{pread ‘to the Franks, as many other cuftoms 
did. 

See Mabilon, lib. r6. §15. Dufrefne voce 
(Bulla) Chronicon Gotwicenfe, p. 83, 162, 273, 
230, 310, but principally Gunter, in a “aarti | 
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tract on the gold, filver, and lead feals, and 
| Heinneccius, p. 1. cap. 4, and 5. But, not to 
mention very many other feals of the fame me- 
tal, appended to the charters, from Charles the 
Great to Leopold, alfo by the kings of France, 
England, Spain, Sicily, Italy, Hungary, Bulga- 
ry, and the popes; the moft remarkable, and 
therefore for its excellence, called the golden bull 
of Charles IV. the defcription of which, as 
figned at Nurimberg, and Metz, anno 13 56, and 
preferved at Frankfort on the Main, Gunter Thu- 
lemarius relates to be as follows: ‘‘ The books, 
fays he, “‘ is compofed in the Latin tongue, in 
<‘ Monkifh characters, confifting of forty-three 
<< leaves of parchment, containing the general 
«¢ contents of the chapters on the fecond and 
‘¢ third page, and a particular rubric prefixed to 
“‘ each chapter; the feal, or bull which hangs at 
<< it by threads of yellow or black filk, drawn thro’ 
«< every fingle leaf, is round, and of folid gold, 
equalling the thicknefs of a double Joannes; on 
the one fide, bearing the effigy of Charles IV. 
<< fitting as emperor, in his robes and ornaments, 
“¢ wearing the imperial crown, the {ceptre in 
his right hand, and holding the apple, with 
the crucifix fixed on it, in his left; on whofe 
right hand, is the figure of a fingle eagle, not 
the double eagle ; and, on the other fide, the 
< lion with a double forked tail; in the circum- 
<¢ ference, in capital letters of that age, CARO- 
«© LUS QUARTUS DIVINA FAVENTE CLE- 
«“ MENTIA ROMANORUM IMPERATOR, 
«© SEMPER AUGUSTUS ET BOEMIE REX; 
« on the other fide of the feal, a large caftle ; 
“¢ which fome think, means the capitol, others 
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«* the city of Rome, with three towers, which 
* has in the middle an open gate, with letters 
«« engraven in the end. 


AUREA ROM A. 
On the edge this ver{e, 
Roma caput mundi, regit orbis frena votundi. 


Hoppingius defcribes it in the fame manner as he 
faw it 2d June, 16 39- We have a reprefentation - 
of it by the fame Thulemarius, P- 55, and by 
Heinneccius, tab. I. p- 90. Of the fame kind is 
that remarkable golden bull, which Spelman men- 
tions in his Gloffarium, and which I {aw in the 
regifter at Weftmintter, it is of Francis I. kin 
of France, appended to the treaty betwixt him 
aud Henry VIII.; on the fore-part of which thefe 
verfes are defcribed, < Plurima fervantur federe 
“* cuncta fide.” Dufrefne vouches the {ame thing, 
concerning the golden bull hung to that treaty, as 
does Peirefceus, in his manu{cript Memorandums, 
and which, he fays, he faw in the royal archieves, 
and was of a bigger fize, and weighed ten gold 
crowns Spanifh, on which is {tamped the arms 
of England, with the regal crown, collar, and 
garter. Spelman relates the fame thing ; and, 
that the golden bull was appended to the diploma 
of Clement VII. who conferred the title of de- 
fender of the faith, on the fame Henry VIII. 


| XLIV. 

The doges of Venice, from the time of Alexan- 
der III. the pope, that is, from the year 1177, 
were in ufe to feal their letters with lead, as Kirch- 
man informs us, p. 54. and Thulemarius, p. 29. 

j Ingulphus, 
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Ingulphus, Hift. p. 901, edit. Savill. is a fuf- 
ficient evidence in this matter, who was made 
abbot of the monaftery by William the Conque- 
ror, azno 1076, as he himfelf tells us. 

What further confirms this matter, is what is 
to be read in Hickes’s Differ. Epiit. p. 3. on Stil- 
lingfleet’s. Origines Britanice, taken from the 
chartulary of the monaftery of the Auguftines at 
Canterbury, preferved in St Thomas’s hall at 
Cambridge. See fame author, p. 64, and 71. 

In the fame we may decide, concerning that 
ancient charter, which is faid to have been found 
by the Scots in their incurfions into Cumberland, 
anno 1386, and which the Continuator of Fordun 
tells us, was brought to their general Robert Stew- 
art, earl of Fife, as follows: ‘* Among other 
“<« {poils, fays he, there was prefented a moft an- 
“¢ cient charter, fealed witha large wax feal, of 
‘¢ the following tenor, J king Adelflan, gyffs 
“ here to Paulayne, Oddan and Roddan, als gude 
“© and as fair as ever they myne war, and thairto 
“<< wytne/s Malde my wyffe.” 1% do not doubt, 
but fuch a charter might have been found; but 
though Craig, in his book de Feudis, lib. 1. dieg. 
7. § 4. efteems it genuine, yet that large feal of 
wax, faid to be appended, demonftrates it to 
be a forgery. 

Dufreine in Gloff. voce Monogramma. 

Mabilon, lib. cap. 10. Diplom. 

Heinneccius, de Ger. Sig. p. 1. cap. 9. § 51. 

Chronicon Got. lib. 1. cap. 1. and elfewhere, 
in which the cyphers of the German emperors, 
from Conrad I. to Frederick II. are accurately 
def{cribed. 

Lactantius demor. Per. cap. 44. 


Dd Bandurius 
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Bandurius adverfus Hardwinum, tom. II. p. 
250, 273- ; 
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See Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 16. 

Heinneccius, part I. cap. 7. (6, and 8. 

But, in thefe gold feals, the vanity of the kings 
and emperers appears, who fometimes melted 
down a great weight ef gold in thefe feals. It 
is worth mentioning what Hein. adduces out of: | 
Chron. Goflar. viz. moreover, the emperor-Hen- 
ry Ill. gave to the ehurch of St Simon and St 
Jude a certain letter, fent te him by the king of 
Greece, with a gold feal, fo weighty, that a gold 
ealix, or communion cup was made of it, and of 
** the letter itfelf an altar cloth.’’ 

See Heinneccius de Sig. Germ. p. 8. cap. 28. 

Mab. de re Dip. lib. cap. 16.° 

Chron. Got. Tib. lib. 2. p. 106. 


| a XLVI. 

Hein. cap. x7. Mabilon, lib. z. cap. r9. 

Concerning the affair of Phelim o’ Niel, con- 
fult Clarendon Hift. of the affairs in Ireland, p. 
r6. Nalfon’s Colle&. vol. I. p- 527. Thomas 
Carte’s life of the duke of Ormond, vol. I. p. 1 79. 
and his Treatife on this fubje@t, in which he ex- 
celiently defends Charles I. from the falfe impu- 
tation of that horrid crime, which Chandler en- 
deavours to fix on him. | 

See Hickes’s Epift. Differt. p. 72. 

See the feals of Philip Augufte, Lodovicus VIII. 
and IX. in Mabilon, lib. 1. p. 431, and 433. 

See Olivat. Ured. de Sig. Comitum. Flandra,. 
P. 1g. opto s Peas TW RE, 
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See Anderfon’s Independency, p. 77-3 alfo, 
Selden’s Titles of honour, p. 1. Cap. 2- Dufrefne. 
Gloflarium voce Baj/ileus. | 

See the reprefentation of Edward the Confef- 

for, in Speed, p. 398. 

Mabilon, Tab. 39. p- 423+ 

Chron. Got. lib. cap. 6, and cap. §. where there. 
are two feals of Otto III. mentioned, in which the: 
emperor is faid to be reprefented fitting on a 
throne ; but he fays, thefe are rare, and of which 
he never faw any like them. But Mabilon has 
fallen into a miftake, in faying that the feal of 
Charles le Gros, was of the fame fhape ; for I 
can find no fuch feal in the authors mentioned by 
Mabilon, except one impreflion of lead, where 
that prince is reprefented witha fhield and {pear. 
See Mab. Sup. cap. 11. p- 48. | 

As to the ftamping the picture of princes on 
feals, fee Heinnec. Part lL. cap. 9- . 

There were frequent changes made in thefe 
enfigns; as for example, a {tandard, frequently 
a baton, more frequently a {ceptre, adorned with 
a lily or a bird, and fometimes with a flower in 
their hand. | 

, See Chron. Got. tom. I. p. 107. Mabilon, 

jib. 2. cap. 17. lib. 5. p. 416. 5 but, forgetting’ 
what he had {aid before, lib. 2. cap. 17. relates, 
that the crown was firft affumed by Lotharius, 
the laft‘of the Carolo-vingian race. 

See Chron. Got. tom. I. p. 164. Evelyn's 
Treatife on medals, p. 34- | 

As to thrones, fee the feals of the emperor 
Henry II. in Chron. Got. p. 227. of the kings of 
France, Mabilon, Tab. 39. Of the Englifh, Sand- 
ford, in the Genealogical hiftory of thefe kings. 
And Uredius, of Arnold, earl of Flanders. 
. Dy io As 
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As to ftirrups, Magius, in his Mifcellanies, lib. 
2. cap. 14. and Salmafius ad Spartianum, p. 718. 
fhow, that they are not of modern invention. 
St Jerome mentions them by the name of ftapiz, 
and biftapiz. | 

Trappings of horfes, we fee on the feal of Alex- 
ander II. on the reverfe, the arms of Scotland, 
infcribed, not only on the fhield, but on the back 
part of the faddle ; and thefe arms are the fame 


as at this day ; and although the fhield of his fa-— 


ther, king William, is quite plain, as thofe of for- 
mer kings ; yet Nifbet, a celebrated author on 
heraldry, afferts he faw in Sir Robert Sibbald’s 
an{wer to the fecond letter of Rymer, p- 110, 
a charter granted by William to Philip Seton, to 
which a feal of white wax was appended, on the 
reverfe of which, there was ftamped a lion ramps» 
ant, furrounded with a border of lilies; I can- 
not doubt of this feal, as he fays it was in the 
charter-cheft of the family of Winton; but it is 
probable, that our king William imitated the ex: 
ample of Richard I. with whom he was in great 
friendfhip, and having laid afide his firft feal, has 
taken up this laft. | aS 
‘See Fordun, lib. 2. cap. 12. Hector Boece, 
lib. 1. fol. 7. ; 
See Spelman, Afpilogia, p. 36, 43, 44. 
Cambden’s Remains, tit. Armories, p- 180, 
Spelman’s Titles of honour, p. 3. cap. 8. 
Shefferus de Antiq. Sueaci infig. cap. 3. 
Meftrier de I’ origine des Armoires, cap. 4. 
As to the French lilies, fee Mabilon de re Dip. 
lib. cap. 16, Spelman and Spilo, Pe 37. . 
As to the lion on the Englifh arms, fee Nicol- 
fon’s Eng. Hift. lib. p. 178. who writes, that 
Richard J, had two lions on his feal ; and which 


Speed , 
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Speed had afferted of the firft feal, p. 479 5 but I 
find only one in Speed and in Sandford. What 
- Nicolfon afferts of three lions, that John fon of 
Richard I. bore on his fhield, muft be a miftake ; 
becaufe Speed and Sandford, fay it was Richard 
il.’s teal. 

Matthew Paris Hift. Ang. p. 351. Uredius 
de Sig. Com. Fland. p. 6, 19. Scheflerus, cap. 
3. p. 128. Heinnec. de Sig. Germ. 

Concerning the impreffion of arms on feals,there 
is an exception of the Swedifh money, on which, 
in the moft ancient times, three crowns are to be 
feen infcribed, as the arms of that kingdom, about 
the years 1018, or 1634, and1129. But that piece 
of money is much ancienter, which Schefferus has 
caufed to be ehgraved, on whichare three crowns, 
and which Brennerus attributes to Olaus of Tre- 
telia, who reigned about 800. But as that old 
piece of coin, is of that kind, which is ofa very 
thin plate, and only ftamped on one fide ; and that 
Schefferus pronounces it to be of Olaus, for no 
other reafon, than that it has the letter V. on it; 
he will pardon me, if I fomewhat doubt of the 
very great antiquity of that coin. 
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See Boece, lib. 2. fol. 20. Nicolfon, in his 
Scottifh Hiftorical Library, p. 288. brings, as evi- 
dence for this affair, the catalogue of the kings of 
Scotland, prefixed to Hector Boece’s Hiftory ; 
but he doubts, or rather denies, that it was 
written by Boece, becaufe it ends with the two 
hufbands of queen Mary; but this is no good 
reafon, for thefe were added, fome how, in the 
laft edition’ of Boece’s Hiftory ; but, what puts 
the thing beyond doubt, is the firft edition, pu- 
| : blifhed 
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blifhed in Boece’s lifetime, in which’ the’ cata 
logue of our kings to James V. is exprefsly in the 
fame words. What Lefley relates about leather 
money of king Reutha, mutt be efteemed a fable, 

See Lowndes Effay on the amending the Ene 
glith filver coin, p. 16. avo 

LIT. 

Le Blanc, in his Hiftorical Comment on the 
French coins, p. 94. fhows, that, in the age of 
Charles the Great, the pound, or French livre, cone 
tained 30 fols, that again 12 derniers; and that 
the computed and numeral pound was the fame. 
Under the Anglo Saxon kings, there was the 
fame quantity of metal in the computed and nu- 
meral pevnd; but they did not number their parts 
in the fame way as the French. Hickes fays, 
that the Saxon pound contained 60 folidi, or {hil- 
Jings ; but Fleetwood, more rightly, in his Chro- 
nicon pretiofum, cap. 27. following Cambden, Spe]- 
man, and Lambard, fays, that the Saxon pound 
confifted of 48 fhillings, the fhilling of five pence ; 
fo that the penny made the 24th part of the pound, 
as it now does. But William the Conqueror, 
having introduced the French method of compu- 
ting money, divided the pound into 20 fhillings ; 
each fhilling was made out of one ounce, and con- 
tained 16, fometimes’20 pence, and, at that time, 
there was 15 ounces'in the pound; fo far Fleet- 
wood, p. 35.3; but’ which does not agree with 
What he afferts in the next page, that the Englifh 
Norman pound was the fame with the French 
pound, which was of 12 ounces, each ounce con- 
fifting of 20 penny-weights; and which he cons 
firms by the teftimony of Dufrefne. 

Penny-weight, I here {peak of Troy weight, 
by which the more: precious things are in ufe to 

be 
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ibe weighed, not averdupoife, by which coarfer 
things are weighed, and of le({s value for their fize. 
See Bodinus of the increafe and decreafe of 
gold and filver. Molinzus of the change of mo- 
ney, queft. 100. § 91. Klochius de Orario, lib. 2. 
cap. 84. Le Blanc, Prolegomina p. 19. Jo. 
Evelyn, of Medals, p. 227. : 
Concerning the divifion of the degrees of metal, 
fee Rudeliusde re Nummeria, cap. 8, Savotius 
de Numnus Antiquis. part. II. cap. 6. 


LI. . 
See Nicolfon’s Eng. Hift. lib. cap. 7. and a 
narrative by an anonymous author, on Englifhcoin, 
1726, Fleetwood, p. 52. &c. Lowndes, 1695. 
The precept iflued by Edward Ill. is of the 
following tenor. 
‘¢ The king to the fheriff of Northumberland, 
«¢ Greeting. Altho’ the ancient money of Scot- 
“‘ land was of the fame weight and allay, as 
<¢ our money of England before thefe times; for 
which reafon, it was current in our kingdom of 
‘«¢ England ; yet, becaufe there is certain money, 
<¢ like to that ancient money, and conform thereto, 
which islefs in weight, and bafer in allay, newly 
‘<¢ ftruck in the faid kingdom of Scotland, and is 
«© current in our kingdom; which, if permitted any - 
<¢ longer, will manifeftly turn out to our own lofs 
«¢ and defraud, and that of all our fubjects of our 
é«< faid kingdom: We, willing to obviate {uch da- 
mage and deftruction, order you, immediately . 
« on fight hereof, that you make proclamation in 
‘« the cities burghs, market-towns, {ea-ports, 
and other parts under your jurifdiction, where 
6. it fhall feem moft fit to you; and on our part 
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‘¢ firmly difcharge, that none, under our higheft’ 
“* forfeiture, prefume to recéive in payment the 
** forfaid new money of Scotland, juft now ftruck, 
“* or to be {truck ; but, immediately, when it fhall 
““ be offered in payment, to be current with our 
“‘ money, in whofe ever hands it be, it be ar- 
“* refted, and remain forfeited to us. But we 
“ will, and it is our intention, that every one 
“« may be allowed to purchafe the faid new mo- 
“* ney for value, that it may be brought into- 
* our mint, there to be melted down, and mo- 
“« ney to be received of our coin for the value 
“* of the faid money, fo melted. And, if you 
** fhall find any one making ufe of the faid new 
“* money of Scotland, in any other manner of 
“* way than above, after the iffuing of this pro- 
“* clamation and prohibition, then to feize on 
“¢ fuch perfons, with the money, and detain them 
‘in prifon, and anfwer to us for the money, 
‘* which you have caufed fo to be arreited, and 
** that you certify us of the names of the perfons 
** arrefted, and of the money fo arrefted, from 
“* time to time. Rymer, tom. 5. Pp. 223, 

See Raftali ftatuta Anglia, title Moneta, fol. 
277. compared with Rymer’s Fxdera, tom. VI. 


P- 41. 


LIV. 

Pi Anonymous Hiftory of Englith money, 
: Stow’s Hiftory of England, p. 200. alfo Fleet- 
wood, p. 46. Simeon of Durham fhows, that the 
half-pennies, at leaft, in Henry I.’s time, were 
made round. Nicolfon, in Scot. Hift. lib. Pp: 307. 
fays, he hada very fmall piece of money, which 
he conjectures to be a half-penny of Dayid I. ; 

but, 
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"but, as he fays, it weighed fourteen grains, I ras 
ther thinkit to be a penny, worn in the edges; 
becaufe, as it is certain, none of thefe pennies 
exceeded twenty-four grains, few of them 22 
grains; it is not probable, that the half would 
weigh fourteen grains. : 

"here is in Mr Anderfon’s Diplomata, engra- 
vings of half-pennies of Alexander HI. and John 
Baliol; which the French and Englifh, and like- 
wile, probably, the Scots, denominated Maille:. 
See Dufrefne, concerning the etymology of this 
word. 

See, concerning the origin of the word {fter- 
ling, Spelman, Dufrefne, Lowndes, Nicolfon’s 
Englith Hift. Library; the laft of whofe opinion, 
ts the moft probable. 

Grotes, that is, big or gteat. 

Sutherland’s valuable Collection of Coins, depo- 
ficed by him in the advocates library. 

The half-groat of Edward I. is extremely rare, 
2s no Englith writer mentions it. 

There is not a more frequent denomination of 
money in Scotland than the merk, and alfo fre- 
quent in England ; it feems to have had its be 
ginning among the Anglo Saxons, and was, at 
firft, accuftomed to be taken by them for a 
weight then, and now, for a certain denomination 
of money.. It paffed to France from England, a- 
bout ano 1093, asle Blane thinks, p. 150. 5 but, 
among the French, it has always been received 
for a weight of eight ounces, or two thirds of a 
pound; not for a denomination of money. 
Thence, among them to this day, weights are 
numbered by merks rather than pounds. Further, 
1 muft here obferve, that there were never any 
coins of gold, {truck of that denomination, but in 

E ce Scotland, 
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Scotland, in the reign of James VI. when fix 
pounds Scots was only equal to one Englifh pound. 
The half-merk was firft {truck, or a piece of mo- 
ney of fix fhillings four pennies, in the year 1572; 
and laftly, 1601, when the value of the pound 
Scots was doubled, whole merk pieces were coin- 
ed, as was the half, and quarter-merk. Under 
Charles H. two, and four merk pieces were coin- 
ed, on the firft of thefe, XXVI. 8. on the laft, 
LIll. 4. were inferibed. See Dufrefne, and 
Fleetwood. i 


LV. 

Florins, was, of old, acommon name to al! gold 
coin. Seele Blanc, p.9. Nicolfon’s Eng. Hift. 
lib. 257. but is now a different appellation of 
money. 

In like manner, various names were put on 
the gold money among the French, borrowed 
from the figures on them; as from the fisure of a 
theep or lamb, came ange/s and mutons ; of maff- 
es, from the mace or fceptre ; pavik/ons, from 
tents; efeus, from fhields; couronmes, from 
crowns, &c. 

The Carolufes and Facobufes are of the pureft 
gold, ftruck both in England and Scotland 3 their 
value, at firft, was twenty fhillings Eng. after- 
ward, the Facobufes were raifed to twenty-five 
fhillings, the Garolu/es to twenty-three fhillings, by a 
gradual increafe ; but, when the clipping them 
could not be reftrained, all thefe coins were ors 
dered to be called in to the mint, and recoined in 
new money, in the year 1732, by a@t of parlia- 
ment. 

LVI, 
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LVI. 


Buchanan, lib. 12. writing of the copper mo- 
ney, coined by James Ill. fays, former kings had 
eoined fome of that kind of money, more for the 
neceflities of the poor, than for their own profit. 

See Nicolfon’s Eng. Hift. Lib. cap. 7. 

The learned Craig, in his Manui{cript on the 
Union, cap. §. recounts, among other objections 
againit the union, that, at that time, there was no 
copper coin in England, fo that, if the Scots and 
Englifh money, {hould afterwards be made of equal 
value, a confiderable hurt would be done to the 
poor, by depriving them of the ufe of thefe {mall 
coins; and it was for this reafon, that James I. 
caufed coin money of this bafe metal, which had 
been done a little before by Henry III. in France. 
That there was coppeT coin ftruck in England and 
freland, azo 1339, appears from an order of 
Edward Ul, See Rymer’s Federay tom. V. Pp. 
113. = 
"See Par. 1. cap. 23. James I. and Par. 8, cap. 
33- 

Black money. See Buch. lib. 12. Lefley, lib. 
8. Ferrer. Pedement. in Append. ad Boetium, 
p-395. Hume's Hiftory of the Douglaffes, p. 226. 
Ferrarius fays, That the king was compelled by 
neceflity to itrike them. Ninian Winzet, againit 
Buchanan, p. 239, fays ‘¢ That he coined cer- 
és tain copper money, being obliged to do it by 
“ neceflity, which the people unwillingly fubmit- 
<¢ ted to; I fhould therefore fay, that the people 
<6 were ina greater fault than the king ;’’ but 
even this black moncy, is ordered to be current 
by act of par. 5. cap. 4. Jac, Il. 

Ee 2 There 
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There are of thefe atchifons, in the cabinet of 
coins, in the advocates library. ~ 

Bodles, is a corruption from one Bothwel, the 
name of a coiner, : 

Turners, this name is taken from the French, 
who were ufed to call their gros, dernier, and 
doubles, tournais, from the money coined with a 
great mixture of brafs in the city of Tours, 


LYVII. | 
Evelyn fays, if we except fome pieces of mo- 
ney, ftruck on the coronation of two or three of 
our late princes, on their births, or marriages, we 
cannot fhow any piece which deferyes the name 
of a medal, before the time of Charles I. p: 84. 


EVIUS 

John Evelyn relates of Charles the Great, that 
the coiners attended the court. 

_ As to the names of the coiners being put on the 
money, Obadiah Walker, in his treatife. on this 
fubjeét, prefixed to Cambden’s Britannia, fhows, 
that this was the cuftom among the princes of the 
Norman line in England, and feveral of the An- 
glo Saxon kings. Andrew F ontan, in his Iuf- 
iration of Ang. Sax. coins, and Thorefbius, in 
Ducatus Leodenfis Topograph. p. 340, do alfo 
fhow the fame. ; 

Cardanus, as Evelyn reports, mentions a Vene- 
tian tradef{man, who had contrived that machine 
of the mill and prefs, by which the money is 
{tamped, cut, and rounded, by one and the fame 
operation. Pighius, in Herculo Prodicio, p. 156. 
defcribes, very elegantly, that machine invented 
at Hall, by which money is ftamped, which he 
faid he faw 1574. See Lowndes. 

. | Te 
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Upon the ftatute of David II. ‘no {mall doubt 
_arifes; for, if this pound of David’s had been of 
the fame weight. with the pound of Robert I. 
his father, which contained fifteen ounces Engliih,. 
at the fame time that the Englifh pound coniuited 
of no more than twelve ounces, as it now does; 
and thus, the Scottifh pound was three ounces 
heavier than the Englifh pound; and it neceflari-+ 
ly follows, that the pennies Scots of David II, 
were heavier than the Englifh pence ; which does 
not feem to me, likely, to be the cafe, It mutt, 
therefore, be faid, that the Scots feem to have 
made ufe ef the Englifh pound in weighing their 
money, not their own pound, : 
The dowry to king James IV.’s queen, is to 
be found in Rymer’s Federa, tom. XIII. p. 57. 
and Haddingtoun’s Collections, manufcript, advo- _ 

cates library, p. 291, and 386. | 
That the Scottifhmoney was fomewhat diminifh- 
edin James V.’s time, appears from thefe acts of 
James II. and IV, That out of one ounce of fil- 
ver, money was to be made which fhould be cur- 
rent for 140 pennies or eleven fhillings eight pen- 
nies; but in England, at the fame time, accord- 
ing to Lowndes, ‘p. 41. and Fleetwood, p. 53. 
the value of money coined out of one ounce, was 
only three fhillings, one penny half-penny. It 
neceflarily follows, that the pound Englifh ought 
to have equalled three pounds, two thirds, Scots, 
more in value; but, how it fhould have happened, 
that the extrinfic value of the Scottifh money, which 
had grown to quadruple, almoft, of the value of the 
Englifh money, and within twelve years thereaf- 
ter, was reduced to triple the proportion when 
compared with it, I can affign no cther reafon,. but 
one of thefe two, either, that the king of Eng- 
land 
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‘Jand had permitted his money to be adulterated, 
though no authors fay fo; but which was not very 
improbable for fuch an avaricious prince to do, or 
he had fome other way increafed its value ; or that 
the Scots, contrary to their ufual euftom, had lef{- 


ened its price; but, probably, what occafioned — 


this, was the luxuriant plenty of corn and fruit, 
which Buchanan mentions, lib. 13. to have hap- 
pened at this time, but more efpecially, that moft 
beneficial commerce, arifing from the fifheries, | 
which James VI. folicitoufly took care to encou- 
rage, See James VI. par. 4. cap. 49. by which 
trade, there was brought into Scotland fuch a 
great plenty of gold and filver, if we believe Sir 
James Balfour, m his Manufcript Annals, that the 
quantity of money was tripled in Scotland at this 
time. 

Henry Balnaves, who was chofen one of the 
fenators of the college of juftice, 1562, and in 
the year 1568, was one of the ambafladors, who, 
together with James Stewart, ear] of Moray, 
then regent, were fent to York to treat with the 
ambafladors of Mary, and of Elizabeth, concern- 
ing the affair of Mary, queen of Scets, ery 

Sir James Balfour’s Wafte-book, written with 
his own hand, concerning the money affairs in 
Scotland, preferved in the advocates library ; and 
of which, Nicolfon makes mention in his Scots 
Hift. Library, p. 292. 

The contract betwixt Dunbar and Sutherland, 
is in the chartulary of Moray, fol. 118. in the 
advocates library. 

Indenture betwixt Henry VIII. and the earl 
of Lennox, is in Rymer’s Federa, tom. XV. p.. 
29. Compare bifhop Keith’s Hiftory of the Re- 
formation, vol. I, p. 36. 

The 
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The act of privy council, 4556, is in Hadding- 
toun’s Collections, in his Parliamentary Col, fol. 
123. 

Fleetwood’s Chron, Preciof. p. 53. . 

Sir Thomas Craig has thefe words, ‘* That, 
*¢ while I was a boy, four of our Scottifh pennies 
«* made one Englifh penny.” Craig was born 
1548, 

If we credit the anonymous author who wrote 
the hiftory of the four regents in the minority of 
James VI. Morton, before he was regent, cauf- 
ed half-merks, and quarter-merks of filver, very 
much debafed, to be coined at Dalkeith, long cur- 
rent in Scotland. See Manufcript fol. §6, in the 
advocates library; he further relates, p. 89. That 
while Morton governed the kingdom, he never 
would take nor receive in payment of the king’s 
rents and revenues, any but the beft kind of mo- 
ney; but, in payment of tradefmen, and mer- 
chandife, he forced that adulterated money to be 
taken, againft all honour and honefty. 

The act, 25th July, 1571, is among the un- 
printed acts, 

The fame regulation was obferved 1583, for, in 
a written inftrument, 22d October, that, by which 
the king fets in tack all the mines in Scotland, to 
Euftache Roghe, phyfician, and company, the 
ounce of the pureft gold was taxed at L.22 Scots, 
and of filver, at 4o fhillings, of fame money, 
See Hadding. Col. fol. 203, and 299. 

Abercromby, in his preface to his tranflation of 
Monfieur Beague’s Hiftory of the Scottifh Wars, 
1548, and 1549, p. 28, fays, he found from the 

_regifter of the mint in Scotland, that, within the 
compafs of one year, during the reign of James 
VI. there was coined one hundred and ie 
one 


spaced , 
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ftone of gold, or 1e94 pounds in weight ; but-of 
filver 986, that is, 15776 pound; which fums, re- 
duced to the value of our prefent money, (1738) 
would make L. 133633 fterling ; but what makes 
it almoft incredible, that fuch a great quantity 
of money fhould be coined in one year, is, that 
there was a far lefs plenty of that kind of riches 
at that time, in Scotland, than among our neigh- 
bours of France or England; for dure, among 
the Englifh, all that 22 years, which James 
VI. reigned, as Lowndes, p. 53, relates, there 
was not above one million feven hundred thouf- 
and pounds fterling of filver comed, that is, about 
feventy-feven thoufand two hundred and feven- 
ty-two pound each year: add to this, before, tne 
greate{t part of the current coin, then in Scot- 
land, was foreign coin, brought from other na< 
tions, and not money coined in Scotland. It re- 
mains then, in order to credit Abercromby, that 
we mutt fay, that this coinage was made in the 
year 1601, in which year, the whole current 
coin inthe kingdom of Scotland, was called into 
the mint; neither can we determine any thing 
certain, of the total quantity of the current coin 
then in the kingdom, from the great plenty of 
money, ordered to be coined in that year; for, 
notwithftanding this.order, many filver coins, 
coined before that period, in Scotland, had a free 
currency, and were refufed by none till the uni- 
on, 1707: thisis a certain fact, known to many. 

It appears from Lowndes’s Effay, p. 106, that 
the Englifh coins had loft the ene half of their 
weight by this villanous fraud of clipping; he 
alfo gives this reafon, why the price of gold rofe 
beyond the proportion thefe two metals bear to 
each other, that the Englifh were always more 

inclined 
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_ inclined to eftimate their gold to a higher value 
than it ought to have been. 7 : 


LXI. 

Kennet, in his Parochial Antiquities, p. 603. 
and Fleetwood’s Chron. pretiof. p. 175. illuftrate 
by a variety of examples, the damages arifing 
from thefe imprudent tranfactions of taking com- 


pofitions. 


Tranflation of the charter of Epwarp I. to 
William de Maule of Panmore. : 


Edward, fuperior lord of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, to his beloved mafter, Alan de. Dumfres, 
chancelor of Scotland, Greeting. Whereas, of the 
fum of L. 122, 10s. which our loved and faithful 
‘William de Maule de Panmore, held of us in Scot- 
land for his Relief ; we have forgiven to the faid 
William L.82,105.; and, that it is granted to 
him, to account to us out of the remaining L. 40 
by the hands of the chamberlain of Scotland, at the 
feaft of Martinmas, in winter next to come, for 
twenty merks; and, at the feaft of Whitfunday 
firft following, for twenty merks ; and, at Mar- 
tinmas, next after, for twenty merks. We order 
you, that you diredt the forefaid chamberlain, ap- 
pointed by our letters, under the feal of the regency 
of the kingdom of Scotland, that he receive from 
the faid William, the forefaid L. 40 and caufe the 
fame to be flated in his rolls of accounts, Civer 
at Berwick upon Tweed, X\ day of Fuly. | 

From what has been fhown, it may be feen 
how undefervedly our good king David I. has been 
ufually blamed, that he very much wafted the 
royal patrimony, by founding many monafteries, 

Ff and 
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and by enriching them with ample revenues; for, 
in the firft place, the wealth which that religious 
prince {pent in pious ufes, was not fo great or 
immoderate, according to the manner of the times. 
Next, his munificence for promoting of religion, 
did not fo very much burden his royal patrimony, 
that there did not remain an income abundant- 
ly fufficient for fupporting the royal dignity, and 
fupplying other public expences. For, from what 


we have fhown concerning the different ftate of » 


the value of money in Scotland, at various times, 
I think, none will have the leaft doubt, that the 
royal patrimony, in the time of David I. was not 
only wealthy and rich, but even twenty times, at 
leaft, richer than it was in the time of James VI. 
from the increafe of the value of meney in Scot- 
Jand, and which proceeded, likewife, from other 
caufes. : 

See Vaughan’s book concerning the money and 
coinage in the time of Charles T. P- 50,173, 176. 
publifhed, ~London, 1675; alfo Budeus’s Increafe 
and Decreafe of gold and filver, and how to pre- 
vent thefe; le Blanc, of French money, p. A472, 
where advices are given to Henry III. anno 1575, 


concerning the difturbances among the nobility, 


arifing from changing the value of money, and 
the remedies for preventing them. 

Concerning TABLE TI. It is firft to be noted, 
that, in order that the proportion, obferved be- 
twixt the gold and filver money, at different pe- 
riods, may be the more eafily underftood, it feem- 


ed preferable to diftinguifh the purity or finenefs ° 


of the gold coin, by ounces, penny-weights, and 
grains, rather than into carrats, and their frac« 
tions ; and the rather, that, as we informed above , 


the mafter coiners were not ufed, as the Engilifh, | 


to 
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to divide the fractions of carrats into four grains,’ 
nor, as the French, into one half, one fourth, and 
one eighth, &c. but ufed to follow the cuftoms of 
the Germans, by dividing the carrat into twelve 
grains. 
ad, note, The Scottifh mint ats and accounts 
being loft, we have no other rule to follow in de- 
fining the prices of the gold coins, and the pro- 
portion they bore to the filver under Robert If. 
and III. and fometimes under other kings, except 
anglogy, that is, than the proportion or rate 
,tlfefe coins bore to each other, either among the 
““Englith, or, at other times, among us in Scot- 
* Jand; and thus, we hope, we have not gone be- 
yond the bounds of truth. 
2d, note, Fleetwood differs in a few things from 
our computation, who fays, in his Chronicen Pre=. 
tiofum, p. 26. That the fame proportion was” 
kept, in England, betwixt the goldand filver, from 
the time of Edward III. to his time, that is, the 
proportion as fifteen to one. But, with fubmif- 
fion to fo accurate a man, he is miftaken in this, 
that he does not apply thefe to his own time, nor 
has any regard to the allay mixed with the one or 
other metal; for, if he had compared the pure 
gold with the pure filver, which he ought to have 
done, he would have found out, that things were 
quite otherwife than he relates; for, by this 
means, according to his, and Lownde’s calcula- 
tions, (to illuftrate this by a few examples) the 
pound of gold, azno 27 Edward Ill. equalled in 
Beene? value 
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value, ¥¥ pounds, x ounce, 17 penny-weights, 
22 grains; but in, 


Anno regni. lb, oz. pw. gr. 
9 Henry IV.. - 1O..°3x: 29.5 £8 

36 Henry VIII. : 6 9 16 8 
37 Henry VIII. = 5- = 

4 Edward VI. “ 2— 2 13 

2 Elizabeth, 14 As Oe 

. 43 Elizabeth, - Io II 9g 33 
I James, . > £8 Se Bae 

22 Charles II. * $4 56- ae 
anno 1738, = - Man Gnto.:F 


which laft, is the proportion betwixt gold and fil- 
ver throughout all Europe. © 

Such as are defirous to know the various pro- 
portions betwixt gold and filver, among different 
nations, may confult Budeus, lib. 3. Matthe- 
us Hortus, in Hift. Ant. Num. lib. 5. Gronovius 
de Pecun. vet. lib. 11. cap. 7~ Waughan, cap. 4. 
who fixes the proportion to be the fame among 
the Englifh as with us. Doétor Arbuthnot’s Dil- 
fertations, cap. 6. But, principally, as to what 
relates to the ftate of money, in moft places of the 
world at this day, confult the calculations of Sir 
Ifaac Newton, written while he was mafter of 
the mint in England, r7th September, 1717. 


; Notes on TABLE Hl. 

(#) From manufcript copy of our old laws, in 
the advocates library, in which the aflize of bread, 
or the quantity of it to be fold for one half-penny, 
is regulated from the price of a boll of wheat, 
which was from ten pennies to three fhillings. Lee 
ges Burgorum, cap. 120. 


(«) Idem, of the affize of wine, cap. 134. 
x 
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(x) Of ditto, of malt liquor or ale, cap. 135, 

(y) In lib. 3. cap. 16. Regiam Mageftatem. 

(z) Idem, lib. 4. cap. 31. the word juvenca, is 
rendered in the Leges Malcolmi, cap. 7. by the 
word colpindach, and is valued to thirty pennies. 
See Nicolfon’s Scots Hift. Lib. p. 109. 

(2) Reg. Mag. lib. 4. cap. 31. 

_ (4) In the beginning of the manufeript chartu- 
lary of the abbacy of Kelfo. 

(c) Idem. 3 

(d) Thefe prices of wheat, rye, &c. are to 
be found inthe Black Acts, James I..cap. 11. 0- 
mitted in later editions. 

(e) Thefe prices are to be found in the larger 
chartulary of Aberbrothock manufcript, advocates 
library, fol. 126. ad annum 1489. 

(f) See chartulary of Cambufkenneth manu- 
{cript, in faid library, fol. 91. 


Notes on TABLE IIl. 

(gz) In the bull of pope Paul III. 4th ides March, 
1535, the falary ordained to be paid to thefe 
judges by the clergy, isten thoufand ducats of the 
chamber, which are faid to make L.1400 Scots, 
or L. 350 fterling; which, by the bye, confirms 
what I noted before, to wit, that four pound 
Scots made a pound fterling. By this method, the 
falary, yearly, payable to eaeh of the fourteen fe- 
nators, was nearly L. 22 fterling, but, to the pre- 
fident, double that fum; in préfent Englifh money, 
to the firft, L.28, to the laft, nearly L. 56 fter- 
ling; nor need we wonder at fo {mall a falary, 
not adequate to fo great a charge appointed for 
thefe judges ; when, it isclear, from Fleetwood, 
in his Chronicon Pretiofum, p.155. That the fa- 
lary of the judges in England was not much great- 

) er 
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er than thefe; befides, it appears by that bull, 


that the king was allowed to make provifion for — 


the fupport of thefe judges, to the extent of 
L.200 yearly, out of the vacant benefices, over 
and above other donations to be made by him to 
them. | 7 
(4) The Scots pint contains, almoft, four Eng- 
ih pints, and contains fomewhat lef$ than the 
Roman /extarius. . 


(7) See the prices of thefe things, the As of | 


queen Mary, par. 5. cap. 11, and 12. 

(&) The black cock feems to be a bird peculiar 
to Scotland. See Gefiner’s Hilt. of Animals, tom. 
II. p. 460. 3 

As to the agreement for king William’s ranfom. 
See Rymer’s Federa, tom. I. P+ 39- 


Notes on the Text, LXIII. 
See Fordun, fol. 281. and vol. IV. Hearn’s Ed. 
_ ditto, p. 1319. and appendix, p. 1562. Rymer, 
J. p. 139. . 
The Englifh hiftorians have made mention of 


the great dearth of markets in thofe times, ir: 


England; the Continuator of Croyland, p. 518. 
ad annum 1 434, thus fays, * The autumn was too 
“rainy, from whence fo great a famine arofe 
‘¢ in England, and continued for almoft two 
“‘ years; fo that, in many places of the king 
“* dom, the meafure or bufhel of corn was fold 
“* for forty pence.” Fabian, in his Chronicle, 
fol. 190, ad annum 1439, writes, That this year 
there was fuch a {carcity of corn, that, at Lon- 
don, the bufhel was fold for three fhillings and 
four pence ; but, as four buthels, Englith, make 
nearly one boll Scots, at this rate, a meafure, e- 


qual to a boll of corn, did fell in Scotland, at both | 


thefe times, for one merk Englifh, that is, of 
their 
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their prefent money, twenty-two fhillings ; but, 
Englifh authors relate, that corn has told often at 
a higher price in England, at other times. See 
Fleetwood, p. 78, 92, 119, 123. 


LXIV. 

The Englifh money was alfo ordained to be 
called into the bank; the reafon was, that it was 
rifen to a greater value than among the Scots, the 
crown having rifen to fixty-five fhillings Scots, 
and the half-crown, to thirty-two, one half, fhil- 
lings; and, laftly, the Englith fhilling, to thirteen 
fhillings Scots. 

Another remarkable thing, on this fubject, I 
heard from Mr Drummond, that the next fum- 


mer, when the chevalier de St George, was pre- . 


paring, by the afliftance of a French fleet, to invade 
Scotland; thofe in power, at that time, under 
queen Anne, in Scotland, fearing, lea{t, at fuch a 
critical time, by all our filver money having been 
. brought into our treafury, or into the bank, a 
little before, there fhould be a want of money for 
the expences of war, they ordered the forty-hil- 
ling pieces to be again iffued out of the banks; 


of which fort of coin, there was great plenty at — 


that time in Scotland, and commanded thefe to 
be diftributed for pay to the foldiers, and o- 
ther exigencies of the public; but when that dif- 
turbance was fettled, they ordered that kind of 
money alfo, at lait, to be brought into the bank; 
and, ona computation being made, it was found, 
that the quantity of that kind, brought in the fe- 
cond time, exceeded that which was brought in the 
firft time, at leaft four thoufand pounds iterling. 

In the coinage made in Scotland, .in the year 


1601, as I conjecture, fee the note above, the 


gold 


+ 
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gold exceeded the filver more than one third part 
in value. | 

In my calculation of the fum total of money in 
Scotland at the union, 1707, I except the money 
coined of copper, which fcarcely deferves the 
name of money, being only calculated to make 
up fractions of greater fums, or for carrying en 
of commerce in things of fmall value, or for fup- 
plying the neceflities of the poor. But yet, I 


muit not pafs ever in filence, that when, in the ~ 


year 1683, a fevere profecution was raifed a- 
gainft the officers of the mint, among many other 
crimes alledged againft them, this was none of the 
leaft, that, as they were only allowed to coin fix 
thoufand ftone weight, or ninety-fix thoufand 
‘pound weight, they, without the king’s authority, 
had made to the extent of thirty-four thoufand 
{tone, or five hundred and forty-four thoufand 
pound weight, each of thefe pounds tothree fhillings 
fterling value. Here it is furprizing, that of 
fuch an immenfe quantity of coins of this kind, 
which would have amounted to ninety-fix thouf- 
and pounds fterling, azo 1738, the greater part 
whereof, one would have imagined, might lafted 
to 1738; yet, that then, there fhould remain fo 
few of thefe coins, the reft having been loft or 
confumed by time, fo that the fcarcity of copper 
money does now occafion frequent complaints; 
and likewife, an opportunity is given fer forging 
bad money in place of, the good. See Sir Patrick 
Hume’s Manufcript Decifions, No 472. in the ad- 
vocates library. 
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